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== There is that sturdiness —virility —happy- ==—=- 
go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed 
BE child which betoken perfect health, and =: 


ie A which augur brightly for its future. 


ample and Valuable 
of 2d. for postage. 

fe Mention this Paper. 


in's Fe od Ltd, 
’eckham, S.E. 


PENCILS 


BEST FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST for a FREE Copy of 
WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


VIZW COMPETITION BOOK 


(SECOND SERIES, 1911) 


This has been published in consequence of the popularity of the first Competition last summer. It 
contains thirty-six Views, for the correct location of which £40 in prizes ts offered, as follows :— 


825 S10 gS 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copies, write, enclosing penny stamp for postage, to— 


“VIEWS” Proprietors, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 4450, Southwark Street, S.E. 
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~ Summer Complexions 


will be soft, clear, smooth, and free from unpleasant flushing if 
treated daily with a little greaseless Icilma Fluor Cream. The cool, 
comfortable feeling of cleanliness imparted by this exquisite cream 
cannot be produced by any other preparation, for it is entirely due 
to the stimulating action of Icilma Natural Water—the magical 
skin-tonic from the spring in Algeria. Icilma Fluor Cream not only 
removes tan, roughness, redness, peeling, summer freckles, and all 
ill effects of exposure, but will prevent them. It speedily cures 
insect-bites, cannot grow hair, and leaves no trace on the skin 
\ except enhanced beauty. 


- Jeilma Fluor Cream 


Sold in Pots, 1/9, everywhere. 
~ FREE SAMPLES We send a box containing Icilma Fluor Cream, 
4 Soap, Tooth Powder, Icilmine, 2d. Wet Shampoo, 
2d. Dry Shampoo, and tull details tree for 3d. stamps to pay postage and packing, 
ONLY one box tree to each applicant. 
ICILMA CO., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 14a, Rosekery Avenue, London, E.C. 


After September 15, 1911, address: 37, King’s Road, St. lancras, London, N.W. 


FOUNT OF BEAUTY. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual | It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
oni H incis rom carpets and woollen fabrics A 
manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to provincial damp elath—a little Chivers’ Beap~® 
buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. carpet like new withont taking it ap 
. Sample ball sent post free 34. stamps 

Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
| CHIVERS & Co.. soap works, BATH. 


Iron Building Works, 
W. HARBROW, station, sz 
Telegrams—“ Economical, London.” Tetephone— Hop 17. 


Design 130a. 
BUNGALOW, containing Drawing Room, 
Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, and usual 
Offices. Constructed of timber framework, 
roofing red diagonal asbestos tiles, walls 
**Rough Cast'’ plastering 


Price £280, including foundations, chimneys, 
and fittings 


Design 328. 
BILLIARD ROOM, by 20 ft., with 
verandah Constructed of timber frame- 


work, lined internally with match boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 


Price £100, erected complete upon purchaser's 


foundations 


100 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables, 


Sanatoria Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor Garages 
Skating Rinks. and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. 
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For For all 
Social 
Functions 


CRAWFORD’S 
Assorted Shortbread 


Containing a selection of their most popular kinds 


Sold loose by the pound and in special tins by 
your own Grocer or Baker 


To prevent disappointment always order “CRAWFORD'S” 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Limited, 
EDINBURGH _LIVERPOOL—LONDON 
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TATCHO—THE TRUSTY, HONEST 


Further Free Distribution of the World-famed Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, Presented Free to Introduce 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Wonderful Hair-Grower TATCHO. Why not Write for YOURS To-day ? 


S all the world now knows, the Romany word my hair twice the thickness, but also that my hair has grown three 
/ **Tatcl Was appropriated by Mr. Geo. R. Sims, inches. I attribute it all to Latch 
a the famous author, playwil *ht and journalist, as VioLa Damort (French National Opera), 
the one fitting title for his mom yus discovery of the t +e ( ( I 5M 
hair-grower, for the sole reason word Mrs. Maclean Ha vi She 
; . think quite the best she ha \'ter two weeks’ use of 
means W grower truly nd Aonestiy is that the Brush and Tatcho, the fallu st ha Lite stoppe 
is, trusty, | words whic re the biggest in ‘ 

) : > Lulwort 41, | ( ( Loudon. 
the business world day ** | have for six years used Tat € oF twice a weer It has 
[atcho is not marketed, nor was it ever intended to certainly kept me from going ba mi} ir is stil brow 
be marketed, in the orthodox which is 1 kable I am well 

th le d ver eve ty. 
trums, many f which are , 
foisted upon the pu by ¢ Mg y To Users of The above unsolicited ex. 
oral | Mart 
sheer for f enormous T pressions of pra refles 
ATC H oO th opinion of thousands, 


amounts spent 1 pre 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims many of whom. sorrowfully 


their claims upor 

Tat was t discovery on. admit that they have spent 
of Mr. Geo. R. Sims and two Hair-Grower. pounds on so-called ** reme- 
or three medical s ialists dies * to no purpose. 
f In tance M 
Sims co of th, HOW TO OBTAIN 


TI Tatcho Hair-Health 
Brush, an exact duplhic ite of 
a model of a set supplied for 


and grey: 
the use of His Majesty the 


prompt« 


particulars late King Edward, is pr 
discovered sented (ree to users of Tatel 
grey hair. as a accessory to Tatel 
action by All you have to do to obtain 


one ts to send your applica 


him so stu 


lanche of applications for his , tion, enclosing the fom 
remedy that was at his bn the Chief Chemist 
wits end as to how to deal ] I ratories, 5, Grea 
with thet Qu Street, London, a 
Telling the story one day col imed by a remitta 
to a t ol (plus gd. for 
Street Ma s, he wa for your supply of t 
delight« ut al xpected grower, | 
imp bur The Fleet ll recel 
1 jormed a yr is t hair-health 
grate! public has Mr. GEO. R. SIMS. k. Sims’ wonderful Tat 
ever sin heen supplied t! Genuine, Good, Tr 
with it, on terms which bring it within reach of all Hair-Grower, and its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Hea!th Brush. 
é If you prefer to test the unique merits of Tatcho 
WHAT GRATEFUL RECIPIENTS SAY. before purchasing a 2/9 bottle, ask your chemist to 
I A Ac: 1 Road. H t Thame supply you witl 2 bottle mily. Thi will provide 
I am ¢ 1 that we have \ 1 ng testimony of t val latch 
wish Preserve the carton entire in which the 1/- bottle 1s con 
market, Tat t , w tal d, and when vou hav four of U e cartons, mail 
CEM them to the Tatcho Laboratories. By return you will 
— receive one of these Hair-Health Brushes, post free. 
Vat \ FREE BRUSH FORM. 
! eat One } h on’ subhlied wh user 
: THIS COUPON entitles the holder w es to benefit 
I Mr. Geo. J fatcho (the true Hair 


7 H Grow One Patent Hair-Health 1 FREE OF ALI 
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TATCHO—THE TRUSTY, HONEST 


Further Free Distribution of the World-famed Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, Presented Free to Introduce 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ Wonderful Hair-Grower TATCHO. Why not Write for YOURS To-day ? 
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FOR FLAT FOOT & WEAK ANKLES 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED! 


ANALYSIS PROVES THAT 


PLASMON 
CORN FLOUR 


RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


contains 4O TIMES mor 


proteid nourishment 


Worn by Children or Adults, Cures and Prevents hz li Corn Flour 
Flat Foot or Weakness in the Ankles. They can Le ae Seaney ““ 
worn unobserved in any boot. Ordinary Corn Flour—03 % proteid, 
H t.’s, 5/6; Ghild’s, 4/6 
Ladies 4/9; Cent.’s, ; per pair. PLASMON 121 


BLANCMANGE IN PERFECTION, 44, pit. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


PONDS SPRINGS 


AS USED BY ROVALTY. 
The best remedy for deformities of the 
ind for the CURE OF BUNIONS, S S 
] ymmended by hundred f users, Car 
be worn night with t inconve EEGER EEGER OL 
Pri Send outline of . 
id by all Bootmakers, or of— Trial Bottle. faded hair any nat 
Gi desire BROWR, DARK 
BHOWN, LIGHT BROWN 
H.J.POND 
HUNDRED AND 
SINTY.? nt HOUSAND 
DEAF or BLIND 
or 
The ISON METHOD WITHOCT 
OPERATION effects marvellous i 
curesin Eyeand Ear Diseases, Deaf ha 
» ness inits\ ed forms, Noises in t} ar 
Head and Fars, Ear Discharges ete. ha 
“Write for testimonials and printed pone 
m juestions t post f 
———- sent free Mr. ISON. Oculist and 4 
STeRED sary, Lid. 71, GE George St, Leeds ; 
‘Wood: Mil 
00d © and 
lessen his boot-bills and his noise. ‘ 
Wear ‘ Wood-Milnes'’ urself and 
save your money and your nerves. 
‘Wood- Milnes’ are made from 
rubber more resilient, more reliable, 
and far more durable than that 
used for any 
other rubber heels in the world. So make very, 
very sure to get ‘Wood-Milnes.’ Made r 
in Jet-Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber. - 
See ‘1 1-Milne’ is stamped on every heel. 
‘ 
| 
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Why pay more 
when a 64¢. Tin makes 12 Quarts of 
the most delicious Creamy Custard obtainable? 


Cream Custard 


The Cream of ali Custards. 


No dessert is so delicious or so convenient 
to serve; nothing ever tasted better. 
Equally delicious eaten alone or 
with all kinds of Fruit. 

Sold in 3}d. and 64@. Tins, 
Also in packets, 


ESTABLISHED 
1842. 


ALEX. LEFEVE 


Wholesale Cabinetmaker and Complete House and Office Furnisher, 


226, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite Old Street id Railway Station). 
£30,000 STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
CALL AND INSPECT. 


Being actual makers we supply the latest designs direct to the 
public, at prices about 25 per cent. under the usual. 


—I9II Designs Now Ready. - 


Solid Fumed Oak Bedstead, 
fitted with Improved 
Double Woven Wire Spring 


Mattress, complete, 35/6 
4ft. Gin. by 6ft. Gin. 
Hundreds of others from 
129 
Catalogue (No. 38) and 


from 25 Guineas," Post 
Free, 


Z\‘Country Orders over £2 
Carriage Paid. 


HOVIS BREAD 


For 25 Years has represented the highest standard of economy. The leading Doctors say so, 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


the aders of THE 
iM tor On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 we willforward DIRECT FROM OUR 
LOOMS to your address one of our Prudential Real & 1 Woven 
Half-Guinea 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY 


NEW (Regd.) 
Repeat suitable for Drawing Room, Di : ed, 
Orders in 7 y Turkey patter if ) of Cr s,G 
received and Art ¢ gs, tosuitall r rements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER 
from the ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM, These Carpets will be sent out as Sample 
“FREE RUG 
Btockhoim thus showing the identica we supply in all sizes, They are made of 
ter al to wool, and being a 
y of our own, can only be ob 
t from our Looms, thus 
aving the PurchaserallMiddle Profit 


( I 4 1x SOLD DURING 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money gly returned if not ap 
ve Thousands RepeatOrders 
und) «Unsolicited Testimonials re 


“ GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
rpet we shall ABSO- 
LUTELY GIVE AWAY a ver 
and e Kug to match, or we w 
ead two carpets and TWO RUGS 
for 10/6. 

Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels, 
Bedsteads, Linoleums, Bedding, 
Table Linens, Curtains &c., Post 
Free, if mentioning THE QUIVER, 

' when writing. 


F. HODGSON & SONS 
> (Dept. Q.), 
Manufacturers, Importers ana 
Mer Aants, 


Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


The Doom of the pjjy, 


If I were really very ill, 
And asked to take the nicest pill, 
1 fear I'd have to sadly frown, 
And say “I could not get it down." 


“I'll tell you, old chap, the finest 
thing for keeping fit. 


CARNA SALTS TABLETS 


in your Tea—we all take 
‘em at home—self, wife, 


kiddies, and all.” 


CARNA SALTS TABLETS 
can be dissolved in a cup of tea, coffee, 
cocoa, or hot water, and being taste. 
less, will not spoil the flavour. They 
purify the system, but do not strain 
the organs. They are especially good 
in cases of indigestion, constipation 
liver and kidney troubles, and ¢iddiness 


in Boxes, 1/- .;:: 


al 
CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
110, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The only Jar 
in family life 


should be a jar of 


ROBERTSON’S 
SILVER 
SHRED 


LEMON 
Marmalade 


It sweetens the temper, 
And there’s health in 

every spoonful. 
ROBERTSON—ONLY MAKER, 


—The Good 014 Bread. 


THE FAMILY BREAD. 


IT CONTAINS 


scientifically 
prepared. 


The 

GOOD OLD BREAD 

of our Forefath-rs. 
Two 

Coun Meoats 
in 910, 
Promotes 
STRONG 

| HEALTHY 

CHILDHOOD. 


TRY IT. 


PARTICULARS of 
The GERMATA MEAL CO., 
BEDDINGTON (Surrey). 


Electrolysis 
at Home. 
Removal of superfluous hair at home 
by Mme. Tensfeldt’s perfected process, 
exactly as used by her for many years. 
Recurrence physiologically impossible ; 

every hair root completely destroyed. 

Mme. Tensfeldt gives lessons by post 
enabling every lady to remove super- 
fluous hair herself or have it done by a 
maid, Perfectly easy; practically 
painless; no shock or electrical sensation. 


Complete Apparatus lent on Hire 


and forwarded in perfectly plain pack- 
age. Absolute privacy, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded to remove every hair 
completely, permanently, and without 
haste, make this home electrolysis treat- 
ment the one perfect method. 


Particulars free in plain envelope. Use 
coupon or write. 


COUPON, 
Mme, Tensfeldt, 122H, Princes St., Edinburgh. 
of charge in plain envelope 
for hire of your perfected 
superfluous 


Please send me free 
particulars and te ms 
apparatus for permanent removal of 
hair by self-treatment. 

( x Please strike ou! one of these. Write very plainly. 
cece 


SET YOUR 


HOMANS SUN CLOCK 


SUVER MEDAL HIRUSSELS 


WATCH 


INTERNATIONAL 1910 
THE 2072 CENTURY SUNDIAL PRICES 4/6 To £4 © © 
CORRECT TIME TO 10 SECONDS CAN BE COT IF DESIRED 
WRITE FOR “PARTICULARS” 


HOMAN 20 RENFREW STREET CLASCOW SCOTLAND 
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Gold Medal Brussels, 1910, 


mperial 
Typewriter 


AM-British-Made 


IS OFFERED DIRECT TO YOU FOR £10 
ON THIS CLEAR UNDERSTANDING. 
That after a week's trial you are satisfied that it is in every way equal to the 


standard machines at double the price. If it does not give you complete satisfaction 
the machine is to be returned and the price of it—£10—will be refunded in full. 


The simple construction of the Imperial Typewriter makes it almost impossible for it to get 
Every part is constructed with a view to reducing difficulties of manipulation, 


I ‘The 


out of order. 
There is no stronger, no more efficient machine 
on the market-—yet its price is only £10. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
Visit our Stand at the Imperial Exhibition, Crystal Palace, No. 57 D. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. (Dept. R), Leicester, England. 


Lendon Representative-H. MOYA, 85, Strand, W.C. 


4] side with the safety razor 
offered ataguinea. You will 
then see it is the equal of 
the other razor—and costs you /3 


wefully the CLEM is mad 
bei uliful he blade —f g 
mor aly than 
The CLEMAK apy gud costing & «, is silver The CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE 
lated ; it includ blad sand stropp ing handle costs you but 3 6, including a good leather strop. 
in handsome case Its use ensures a keen blade for every shave. 
The Clemak Razor and Stropping Machine costs together but 8/6. Then why pay a guinea? 


Or post free from the 


OF ALL STORES, CUTLERS, &e. CLEMAK RAZOR CO., Billiter Street, London: 


(ik 
@ 
A WHY PAY A GUINEA? SS 
¢\ Put the CLEMAK side by ~ 
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Help the Children! 


Your aid is once more asked by the 


Ragged School Union 


AND 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 
crippled, and badly clothed children of 


London necessary comfort and uplift in 


life. This noble work deserves everyone’s 
support, and contributions are now urgently 
needcd, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Little girls take kindly to knitting, 
if you give them the best wools. 


sae i They will take a pride in making mother’s 
stockings and daddy's socks with PATON'S 
32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., REAL SCOTCH FINGERINGS, the 
best of all wools, obtainable in illimitable 
shades and tints. 
LONDON, W.C. Patterns on 
PATON'S, Alloa, Scotl r 192, Aldersgate Btreet, B.C. 


Disordered Digesti 
Disordered Digestion 
ey The natural cure is special attention to diet 
Rake thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
os dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired 
es digestion, nourishing and invigorating the 

nee whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE 
Add boiling water only. 
ea Send 3d. Stamps 

‘eva. for large sample. 6 

Of Chemists Y 


per Tin. 


itil 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD.,Lowearp Srreer. LONDON. 
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REYNOLDS’ 


Sweet-eating, old-fashioned, pure 


WHEATMEAL 

ES EAD AWARDED 

PLASTICINE]| 
Bakers, Grocers and the Stores, 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. 


The Nursery Favourite. A Grand Plaything for a Address all J. REYNOLDS & CO., Lta., 
Wet Day. Child’s Delight Box, Post Free, 1/3. ae 53, Albert Flour Mil.s, 
resp ondence 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, Bath, | nat 


COUPON. “How, Whea, , and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ She Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the **How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" CORNER, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Mcmbersbip. 


Name.. 


Address 


HAVE YOU ECZEMA? 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT IS IT? 


Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purifying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 


THE SAME !S A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 


THE FIRST th I tion, then HEAL, and finally give the Skin a Soft and Clear Complexion 
TESTIMONIAL. January 20, 1910. 
“It is the only ointment that gives relief. My face is clear. I Lave never been so clear for years, Only those who know ils 
worth can value it mcst - 
We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s. 
Prices separate tme ae. 1 a., _ 9d., 4s. 6d. Tat ets same price. Soap, 6d, Vetermary, made for Animals, D Cats, Hors 
ment same price _ is A ily prepared Shaving Soap for tender skins, Od. per stick. Send to 1y Proja ’ 
your Chem 


Ww. Ww. HU NTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, hit 
ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid 


LARGE HAND BAG 


Cash — if not delighted. 
Seal yr erett Fitted Pive Articles, 
Scent Bottle, Tc 


Powder x, He sirp pi Case Rive 
4 il 
= i 


Testi 
ived 
have 
Hostery, 
} a Gia hina Ware, Shirt 
anda t ¢a 2 ustrated, at nominal pres, 


Address: The LEEDS BARGAIN Co. (Dept. 4), 3, Raven R4., Leeds. 
xii 
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1° ‘The Hair Follicles become clogged with congealed secretions cant crow. 


% ECGLOSSA CLEANSES THE 
Q" Now clear. £G6L055A HILLS THE DANDRUFF GERMano OTHER BACILLI. 


‘his being done £662055A PENETRATES TO THE ROOTS OF THE HAIR 


Battles “and '2/6 of all dading Chemists Tr font EGCLOSSA Manes co Bustogsion 


IT'S VERY SIMPLE- VERY TRUI TRUE. 


LLAway 


4 ECGLOSSA NOW FEEDS THEM - OS5A STIMULATES THEM. 


sed are the 


FOOT JOY 


Walking is now a pl ire since using 
Thompeon’ Magic Corn 
Sure Cure for Corns 


and Swollen Joints A large 
free 1/2. 


M.F.T.'s 
FA 
~ 
softens 
and the S th Summer 
and Winter Prevents and Removes 
Ree Coar 
Wrinkles, & BJ and 13/6 po 
Only from F. THOMPSON, 
Hommopath, 
17, Gordon Street, GLASGOW. 


MARK ALL YOUR LINEN WITH 


WOVEN NAMES 


3/9 for 12 dozen. 2/6for6dozen. for 3 dozen, 
Illustrated Pattern Book 

Post Free from 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 
Coventry. 


Will not turn black or rub off. Ow 
years, and is STILL, THE 


ARDENBRITE 


LIQUID GOLD, 


Sample post free sixpence. 


T. PAVITT & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.c. 


An Ideal Outdoor 


Occupation {NG 
for Ladies M 


IT REQUIRES 
but a few pounds’ capital— 
once purchased, the goats find their 
own living. 

THE PROFITS are immediate and large —expenses 


small and scope immense. 


Write for my handsomely Ilustrited Goat Book, enclos- 
ing 6 stamps for | ec. et Inspection invited, Postal 
Tuitio. or Practical Tuition Moderate Terms. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 


THE 
COAT FARM, 
Wood St. 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


Require ou use the world-renowned 
BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 
has saved many a limb fr m the knife. 
TRAD MAR: others after being grven up by Hospitals. 
ST REMEDY f r WoOUNT 3 SKIN 
ISEA ES. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 

TUMOURS, ARSC SES, ECZEMA, &c, 

Ring in ds of Te timonials from all Parts, 
Sold by all Chemists, 7}4., &e or post free for P.O. from 
Proprietor, L. BURGESS. London. Advice gratis, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 
REMAIN PRIVATE, 


N.S.C. Copying 
Book is 
used, 


You slip your letter paper into the h« sider write your 
letter, and the copy is mac le as you write. ** Letter shows 
of Copying.’’ The letter is posted and the book 


xcked up. 400 Octavo (8 in. x 5 in.) letters or 200 Quarto 
— be copied in N.S.C./100, Post Free tor 3/5; or 800 Octavo 
or 400 Quarto in N.S.C./200, Post Free wor 41 
Sample of the celebrated Zanetic Paper w bp duces this 


result fre ¢, Uf stamped ent elope to— 


Q. ZANET IC, 
Zanetic Works, Welford Rd., LEICESTER. 


| 
| | 
| 
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WITH SCOTT TO THE SOUTH 


By J. D. M. 


HAT many and great strides have been 
made in the science—if science it may 

be called—of discovery since the days when 
the first Polar expedition was fitted out may 
easily be gathered from a glance at the pre- 
parations which were made for the expedition 
which Captain Scott is now commanding. 
Since the early days of 
Polar exploration much we 
has been done to assist i 
the explorer in his work. 
ut his lot is still quite 
sufficiently hazardous, as 
is only too clearly demon- 
strated by the roll of 
heroes who have suffered 
and, in only too many 
cases, died thei 
journeyings in search of 
the unknown. 

Among the men who 
have done yeoman ser- 
vice in the great work of 
Polar, and especially South Polar, 


explora- 
tion, none is more famous, I suppose, than 


Captain Scott, R.N., C.V.O., who is even 
now in command of an expedition which is 
seeking the South Pole. 

But Captain Scott has learnt from his ex- 
perience the truth of the words “ An army 
marches on its stomach.” Or, to paraphrase 
and apply the sentence to 
the particular case under 
consideration, ex- 
plorer’s work depends 
upon his food supply.” 


Captain Scott, before 
sailing for the South, 
spent many hours—in 
deed, many days — in 


examining various food 
stuffs and selecting those 
which he considered best 
suited to his purpose. 
And in this connection a 
letter —a copy of which is 
given below—written by 
the courageous captain to Mess S. Fry 
and Sons, Ltd., of Bristol, is of "eau 
interest. This is what the letter said :— 
Gentlemen,—I beg to inform you that after exam 


ining numerous samples of Cocoas and Chocolates 
I have selected your Pure Concentrated and Malted 


Cocoas, and your Milk, Vinello, and Caracas 
Chocolate, in preference to all others, for the British 
Antarctic Expedition, rgro. 

The order will naturally be a large one, and will 
have to be especially packed, but as you have had 
experience in the equipment of other expeditions you 
will have no difficulty in the matter, 


I will send you full particulars with official order 
later on 


Sa Kindly acknowledge receipt 


of this communication, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) R. SCOTT, 
Captain 
(Commanding British Antarc- 
tic Expedition, 1910). 
Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, 
Ltd., Bristol. 

This letter, better than 
a whole bookful of ad- 
vertisements could do, 
puts the case for Fry's 
Cocoas and Chocolates in 
a nutshell. Such a letter 
is high praise indeed. 
Captain Scott is well aware that his measure 
ot success depends absolutely upon his food 
supply—indeed, the lives of all the members 
of the expedition depend upon the absolute 
reliability of the food-stuffs he has selected. 
His work, his life, and the lives of all with 
him are dependent upon his having secured 
the very best food-stuffs obtainable, and 

knowing this, knowing 

all that his selection 
j meant and all that it 
implied, Captain Scott 
selected Fry's ! 

The honour well 
deserved, and Messrs. 
Fry are rightly proud ot 
it. They have prepared 

picture postcard show- 
ing some of the cases 
of Fry's Cocoa and 
Chocolate specially 
packed for Captain 
Scott’s expedition, and 
also. showing photo- 
graphs of Captain Scott himself and ot his 
ship, the Zerra Nova. The two latter photo- 
graphs are reproduced on this page. 

Messrs. Fry would be pleased to send a 
copy of this card to any reader of THE 
Quiver who applies. 
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UNRIVALLED SELECTION OF 
COAST AND COUNTRY 
HEALTH RESORTS 


Express Excursions 
EVERY SATURDAY 
TO THE 
MIDLANDS, YORKSHIRE, 
LANCASHIRE, 
SCARBO LE RPES, 
and | PES 


ve SOUTHPORT BLACKPOOL, 
Coasts LyYTHAM OF MAN 


CHILTERN HILLS and j Bay and 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY |} Trips 
from LONDON 


Attractive Day Tours to Shakespeare's Country 
by Rail and Private Motor Car from Marylebone 
4 days a week during the season 


Step on at 


GRIMSBY 


FOR 


THE CONTINENT 


Regular Sailings by Magnificent Saloon 
Steamers between Grimsby and 


Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp. 


CHEAP INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL TOURS. 


A.B.C. Programme 


lustrated 


rtment 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 


GOOD it's MASON’S 


R SAYS— 
SCOLE, Ne *RFOLK, 
GenTLEMEN,—For years 1 took a glass of main Liquor 
bef cre uppetite, as i was a poor feeder, 
ur Extract for ma 
\ e used it as a substitute f 
is 1 atist ry t 


right and sparkles | 


i ee fron he 
1a iffered a long time. Now 
ib in the ening for my 
pipe at home my Herb 
to ! ) ly I have 


re mmended it to many 


thers, who have tried it with like 
result Your agent here thought I ought to give you a 
testimonial. am, Sirs, yours truly, J.W, 


A bottle makes 8 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Sample Bottle post free 8 stamps. 


THE 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 
STARS 
TELL 


FATE 


6,000 

ill send a TEST HOROSCOPE - my prising 

n nd 1« 
are Simply date, 

month, and year ot birth time if 

known.—Mr. Newton Verity 

58, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


THE “ZYAPER” 


Sanitary Towel stretches when the wearer stoops, like the 
old-fashioned diaper. To ladies wl It, ride, etc., they are 
an » (ne trial mea ‘ tant use, 


At all chemists. drapers, avd steres, 
per dozen. 
st free, on application 


im 3 S12e5, 


Sample, with name of ne t t, p 
to ady Ma 


CUXSON, CERRARD & Ld., St., Birmingham. 


I'm the only man in t 

world who sell trand 

new SWIFT, HUMBER, 
COVENTRY-CHALLENGE, 
PREMIER, PROGRESS, ROVER, 
REMINGTON, CENTAUR, 
SINGER, UADRANT, ind other 

Cycl at B/- m Twelve Years’ 
Quarantee given. Strictest privacy assured, 


HIGH GRADE COVENTRY CYCLES 


From £3 10s. cash. 


‘ri rien: 


The Worid’s Largest Cycle Dealer, 
(Dept. 172), COVENTRY. 


j 


G’ CENTRAL R’ 
LINES HEALTH 
| | 
+) 
| 
3 | i | 
| [MONTHLY 
MARYLEBONE | \ | 
| 
Tourist and Excus 
Pr ff post from Publicity De; 
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permanent black. 


costs so little that you might as well get the best. By ae 
“best” is meant, the ink that will not clog your fountain at LTE 
pen—corrode your steel pen (if you are still a “victim” - 

of the latter), and when placed on paper turns a fine SWAN INK 


THE BEST 


66 SWAN ” TODD 


costs no more © 


IN K— than other 


inks, but is far superior for all writings. 


All Fountain Pen Users should have a‘** SWAN EASY-FILL” 
FILLER, which will fill any make of pen in a few seconds, 
without unscrewing. It fills the pen in an absolutely clean manner, 


» and at the same time thoroughly washes the nib and ink conductor, 


so that the pen is in the most perfect condition for proper working. 


Price 1/= each. In Polished Wood Travelling Case, 1/6 
Postage and packing, 4d. extra. 
AN UNIQUE FILLER FOR ALL PENS. 
Absolutely Safe and Clean in Use. 


Sold by MABIE, TODD & CO.,” 
all 


95a Street, Cheapside, E.C.; 3 Ex Street, 
Manche in Glasgow, Paris, Bri sels, New York, &c. 


Stationers. w rite for Descriptive Booklet. 


HONEYCOMB MOULD 


comb Mould. A J 
“lt ur 


} 
3id. Packet makes 1) Pints. 


The First and Most Economic 


64d. Tin makes 24 Pints. 


SUNSHINE CUSTARD CO., 70-72, NARROW ST., E. 


Q.—Axug., 1911.] 


UITE A GOOD THING Ferthe Tabi 


Every Cook: Housekeeper 
ear of this 


Here’ ‘unas Good Thing “SUNSHINE” 
_ CUSTARD POWDER 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER. 


Most of the big merchants of to-day began in a small 

way. We have over soo letters of appreciation from 

customers who have started, with no previous know 

ledge whatever. Anyone can sell Wonderful Bargain 

Lines like these: 

Gent.’s full-size Linen-finished Handker- 
chiefs, 2/6 per doz. 

Towels, pure white Honeycomb, 3/6 per doz. 

Gent.’s Silk Neckties, all different, 3/0 per doz. 

Gent.’s Merino Socks, 3/6 per doz. pairs. 

Ladies’ Fancy Belts, worth 1/- each, 4/6 per 
doz. 

I'ry a sample lot, or write to-day for catalogue, which 

tells you ho »w you may start a Profitable Business from 
£5 upwards. Patterns and full particulars free. 


COCHRANE'S WAREHOUSE. 6 VicToRIA Brince, MANCHESTER 
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BRINSMEAD 


T° all parts of the world “ BRINSMEAD” 
Pianos have carried their name and 
fame; a name that, since the days of 
William IV., has been accepted as a synonym 
for all that is excellent in the manufacture 
of pianos; a fame that is substantiated in 
those premier qualities that define every 
Brinsmead instrument—a TONE that is un- 
surpassed for depth, feeling, and brilliance ; 
a TOUCH that is delicate, responsive, and 
affords absolute control of every shade of 
musical expression; a CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DURABILITY that withstands even extreme 
climatic conditions—the most drastic test a 
piano may suffer—and finally, RELIABILITY 
whereby, with ordinary care, the instrument 
will maintain its excellence for years. 

These are the vital points that distinguish | 
the Brinsmead manufacture; the points | 
that, primarily, are responsible for the 
splendid significance of the name “ Brins- 
mead” on a piano. 

It is important to note that every genuine 
Brinsmead is marked with the original 
trade mark of the firm thus :— 


John Brinsmead & Sons, 
London. 


and unless a piano bears this trade nvar‘, it 
is not manufactured by the original firm of 
Brinsmead, and is not one of the famous 
Brinsmead Pianos. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18-22, Wigmore St., London, W. 


| 


Write for the Brinsmead Art Catalogue 
containing Art Plates of the 1911 Models. 
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is an appetising and body build- 


Of « 


Lemon Chees« 


G1 


Laitova their bread 
and the youngsters 
relish their break- 

fast. 


ing food. Eaten on bread like . 
butter or jam, it makes children 
as happy and sturdy as sand boys. 
Grown-ups like it too. 


It is not only nicer but cheaper than 
butter. 


Make Laitova puddings for dinner. 
Make Laitova sandwiches for tea. 
Get a trial jar. 


Your grocer sells it in large jars at 
64d. and in smaller jars at 2d. and 


34d. etc. 


trial offer. 


If your grocer is 
out of Laitova 


send us his name 


and address and 
1/- P.O. or stamps 
will get by 


and you 


return, carriage paid. 


’ 
two 64d. jars of Laitova 


Lemon Cheese and a 
free 4! packet of 
delicious Kkovah 


urse Im going for my 


SUTCLIFFE BINGHAM, 


Limited, 
3, Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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HUNSTANTON 
CROMER 
WEST RUNTON 
SHERINGHAM 
OVERSTRAND 
TRIMINGHAM 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA 
CLACTON-ON-SEA 
FRINTON-ON-SEA 
YARMOUTH 
GORLESTON 
LOWESTOFT 
SOUTHWOLD 
ALDEBURGH 
FELIXSTOWE 
HARWICH | 
DOVERCOURT 
WALTON-ON-NAZE 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA | 


Fast Trains. 
Cheap Tickets. 


Magnificent Golf Links. Extensive Sands and Promenades. 
Charming Country for Cycling Driving, and Walking. 
NORFOLK BROADS for Yachting and Angling. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Pamphlets and Programmes, 
containing full Particulars of Cheap Tickets, &c., can be obtained upon 
application to the Superintendent of the Line, Liverpool Street Station, 

London, E.C.; or at any of the Company's Stations or London Offices. 


| 
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in 1837 
the Custard 
The Best 
that never varies. To-day. 


BIRD'S Custard has always the same delightful 
flavor and the same creamy richness. 
| BIRD’S Custard is always a success; it 
| is never thin and watery—never stiff and 
stodgy—never unpalatable. 


YJ To avoid disappointing results, ask for and see 
that you obtain the genuine BIRD’S Custard. 


NJ 
ens NO SUBSTITUTE CAN BE SO PURE, OR SO WHOLESOME. 


AKE IT 
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CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1911 


Frontispiece: *“*A Letter from Jack.” (From the painting by A. Gilbert.) 
A Mountain Solitude. Long Complete Story. By AGNES GIBERNE. IJilus- Pace 
The V illage Shrines of E agend. 4 A. B. Cooper. Jilustrated by Photo- 
graphs ‘ 805 
THE por ESSOR’S PREDIC AMENT. Serial Story. y J. J Chaps. 

lilustvated by W. D. Almond, RI. 
Wedding Bolte in the By An AusTRALIAN Parson. Illustrated by 

| At the Cross Story. By M. Granam. Ii/us- 
trated by E. S. Curtis . ‘ ° 919 
A wae of Toys. Results of the Home-Made Toy Competition. J//ustrated 
CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON. Scrial Story. By Mrs. GrorGe DE HORNE 
Vaizey. Chaps. XX.-—XNXXI. IHustrated by J. E. Sutcliffe . 931 
The Perils of the Emotional Life. By the Rev. J. T. Forses, M.A. - 940 
An Alpine Holiday. Photo Studies by D. McLeisn . : ° . . 943 
Princess Charming. Complete Story. By M. Fercuson. Illustrated 
by J. W. Mills. ; . 950 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 
Out-of-Door and Pienic Fare. By BLANcue St. CLairR . . - 956 
The High Calling. Complete Story. By Ex_sper McPuerson. ITilustvated by 
Conversation Corner. By THe Ep1Tor . - 961 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. ly the HowatT . 963 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES :— 
How, When and Where Corner, Conducted by “ ALIson” ‘ - 0965 


Recistered at the General Post Ofhce for transmission by Canadian Magasine Post. 


All MSS. submitted to the Pditor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and should be addressed to ** The Editor, 
THE QUIVES a ele Sauvage, London, EA While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Evtitor can 
accept mo resfoms: ‘ vy tacm 
ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, os. per annum, or gs. Od. for six months, 


WHAT RECOMMENDS ITSELF ? 


LANYL” 


| REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED 


NEW METALLIC PEN WITH EVERY BOTTLE 


NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH 1-SiZ 
OF ALL STATIONERS CHEMISTS & STORES OR POST FREE 
FO 12 STAMPS FROM THE INVENTORS. 


COOPER DENNISON & WALKDEN LY 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


THE following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 
June 30th, 1911 


20s. from Miss Phebe Hooker. 


ros. each from Miss M. Wilson, Louisa Curtis. 


8s. from H. Hemton. 


5s. each from Mrs. Walker, Mrs. E. F. Chalmers. 


3s. from E. L. W. 
s. 6d. each from Mrs, M. A. Youngson, M. E. Ellis. 


2s. each from E. B., Mrs. M. A. Wright, Miss J. 


Archer, E, A. Kirkpatrick, Miss A. A. Walker. 


ts. 3d. from Mrs. D. E. Holditch. 


K. Gale, 
Grithn, 


ts. each from Mrs. J. A. Nicholls, C. M. 
Miss Alsop, Mrs. L. King, C. Kingham, M. | 
A. Getty 


Contributions for religious and philanthropic si 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions 
received up to and including June 30th, 
IQII :— 


For Mrs. Mackirdy’s Shelter for Homeless Women : 


W. & L. D., 5s.; A. M. N., 2s. 6d.; “ Christian,” 
5s.; “A Happy Woman,” 5s.; Mary H. M. John- 
ston, ros.; “Chelsea,” 2s. 6d.; Sympathiser,” 
2s. 6d.; E. G. G., 3s. 


For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: J]. A., tos.; H. D., 
5s.; Threadwork,” 6s.; M. H. O, §5s.; 


For The Church Army: F. B., 4s. 


For The British Home and Hospital for Incurables : 


For The Children’s Hospital: M. H. O., 2 


For THe Quiver Lifeboat Fund: M. H. O., 2s. 6d 


Sent direct to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes PoC. Z., £1 
A. M. 


10s. 


“wteties may be sent to 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


There are special merits in CARNA 
DENTIFRICE SALTS that others do 
not possess. 
They cleanse the mouth to a degree rarely 
equalled by any other means. 
They harden the gums and give them a 
healthy feeling and appearance. 
They preserve the teeth and arrest decay. 
ave youa nts tooth? Use CARNA 
DENTIFRICE SALTS and the decay will 
go no further. 
impart a pearly whiteness to the teeth 
which is much to be admired. 
They give that cleanly and refreshing feeling 
© the mouth which is enjoyable. 
After using them one gets the true flavour 
of the food one eats. 
No waste in use. Just try them. 
SIXPENCE A BOX. 
OS all Chemists, or post free of 
CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
110, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


They 


Sold in tins and 4d. packets. 
A Perfectly Safe Food for the youngest and most 
delicate child, which has for nearly 90 years been 
the Infant diet of hundreds of thousands of strong 
and healthy men and women. 


USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY 
GOLD MEDALS, LONDON 1900 & 1906, ALSO PARIS. 
Sampce Tin sent Free on receipt of two penny 
stamps for postage —Useful Booklet ** Hints 
apout Bary” post free. Mention this publication. 

Josian R. Neave & Co., Fordingbridge. 


For those requiring a Milk Food for Babies from 
Birth, Messrs. Josiah R. Neave & Co. have introduced 


| NEAVE'S MILK FOOD 


h in fat, and very closely 
n composition. 


It is free from starch, rix 
resembles Mothers’ Milk 


with 


t ident with huma k 


Sample for 2d. postage. Mention thie paper. 
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; “ Not another comfort like 
fo this. Shakespeare. 
ag ‘ There is not one, but many, uses for 
3 In Baby's and Mother's toilet, and in Father's toilet : 
too, it plays an active part. 
The tact that it does not enter the tiny pores of Baby's 
\ skin and thereby stop their action, makes it a periect 
powder tor this purpose. The virtues which recom- 
mend it for Baby's toilet also make it the best for older 
users. It prevents chafing skin’ discomiorts, 
< A A great comlort in hot weather and alter shaving. 


In handsome canisters, Price 1/- 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 
RV 67—23 LONDON & PARIS 
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PAINS AFTER EATING—HEADACHES 
CONSTIPATION 


YIELD TO THE HERBAL TONIC 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup, the standard remedy for 
indigestion, biliousness, headaches, constipation, and all 
other complaints arising from a disordered state of the stomach, liver and bowels, 
has behind it a forty years’ record ot unbroken success. 


If you feel out of sorts, fit for nothing, played out; if you can’t eat, work, or 
sleep, take a few doses of the Syrup, and you will be delighted with the change. 

By its remarkable curative and tonic effect om the stomach, liver and bowels, 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup makes food nourish you, clears your system of the poisonous 
products of undigested food, and gives you the vigour and tone of robust health. 
Buy and try a bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup for yourself, to-day ! 


n Tablet form, 2/9 


ntains three times as much as the 11h size Also 


_ 


NEW WAYS OF SERVING 


BTS 


ladies 
CHIVERS’ 
already discovered many NEW WAYS OF 
We therefore offer 50 PRIZES 


for the best 50 new recipes sent each month giving suggestions for using Chivers 


of 


Among the thousands 
who are daily using 
JELLIES, a large number will have 
SERVING THESE DELICACIES 


FIFTY 
PRIZES 


FOR 


The second competition will close on August 31st, 1911. With 


Jellies 
The PRIZES will 


FIFTY 


each recipe must be sent one of Chivers empty jelly boxes 


be as follows: First Prize—Parcel of Chivers’ Specialities to the value of 21/-; 


Sec ond Prize 


10/6 Pareel ; 3rd Prize 


- 5/- Parcel ; and 47 Pare els to the value 


LADIES. 


of 2/6 each. 


Envelopes to be plainly marked “ RECIPE,” and addressed 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Jelly Manufacturers, 


n this Magazine 


HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
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LETTER 
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(Vor. L., OLp Series) 


A Mountain Solitude 


Long Complete Holiday Story 
By AGNES GIBERNE 


AUGUST, 1911 


Author of *'Sun, Moon and Stars,’’ ‘‘ The Romance of the Mighty Deep,” ‘* Under 
Puritan Rule,”’ etc., etc. 


“TT’S my one and only chance,” she said. 
“It they had offered to frank your 


journey for you he suggested. 

“Oh, the idea! As if they could! Aunt 
Cecilia has just about enough to keep her- 
self and Cecy going not a penny more! ” 

“But she is able to indulge in a month 
on the Continent! 

Sylvia shifted her standpoint with femi- 
“Why shouldn't she—if she can 
afford it: Paying 


very different from having to pay for all 


nine case, 


for herself and Cecy ts 


her nieces as well 

“For all her nieces!” he prot sted. 

“Vou see this is my one opportunity, 
When once we are married—well, you know 


What that will mean You will have about 
a tortnight’ holiday once a vear, and we 


shall think ourselves lucky if we vet so far 


as a cottave on the Thames 
Dallas was hurt at the tone, but he would 
not show it. They had been enyayed Just 
three weeks: and. they hoped to become 
man and wife” in a few months’ time. 
Dallas was a sensible man, accustomed to 


look ahead. He had a reliable post, not 
over well-paid, but with prospects of ad- 


650 881 


vancement, and he had managed already 
to put aside a fair sum in preparation for 
To his gratification he had 
found that his fiancée also had a nice little 
nest-egg in the Post Office Savings Bank; 
not, indeed, as the result of personal 
economy, but as the remains of a small 
legacy left by an aged relative. He urged 
her to keep it intact, and even to add to 
it. Sylvia quite agreed with him, and she 
had been full of virtuous resolutions. 
Then came this fascinating suggestion 
that she should treat herself to a month in 
Switzerland with her aunt and 
They were starting in ten days, and they 
would be charmed to have her. All her 
life Sylvia had longed to cross the Chan- 
nel; and here at last was her chance 
perhaps, as she had rather unkindly told 
Dallas, her one and only chance for many 
a year. It was a_ settled thing that, for 
should 


emergencies. 


cousin. 


economy’s sake, their honeymoon 
be spent in Devonshire. 

Dalias found it difficult to oppose her. 
She was full of joy at the idea; and she 
looked so charming, as she sat opposite 
him in Mrs. Moore's little drawing-room, 
that he would have liked to say: “ Yes, go, 
my darling, and enjoy yourself,” putting 
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aside all thought of what her absence 
would mean to himself. 

But his was not an impulsive nature. He 
was in the habit of gazing well ahead; of 
considering future needs and _ possibilities. 
He remembered their plans for saving, and 
the wise resolutions they had both made; 
and he felt it incumbent on him to demur. 

‘It is not as if your mother could under- 
take the expense for you.” 

“Mummie! No, indeed. She will have 
more than enough on her hands with my 
trousseau, and all the rest of it. Luckily, 
I have money of my own; if not, I couldn't 
think of going 

“You meant to add to that, did vou not?” 

“Of course I did; and, of course I do. 
When I come back, I shall begin to lay by 
In yood earnest.” 

Have you any idea how much the trip 
will cost: 

‘Oh, well, the return-ticket is a certain 
definite amount—I forget exactly 
thing over six pounds, I believe And 
then there will be hotels and pensions. 
Only for one month. They will do it all 
as cheaply as they can, you may be sure; 
and so shall I.” 

He used his last remaining 


Ssomec- 


aryument 
“You remember, darling, we decided not 
to be married, till we should have between 
us a certain sum in reserve 

Sylvia pushed her chair back a_ few 
inches, with a touch of petulance 

“Really,” she protested, “if that is the 
Wav vou are going to take it, | shall bevin 
to think that vou want to put off our wed 
ding for another vear. If you do, ot 
course, I’m quite willing 

But that was the last thing that Dallas 


wished He was very deeply in love, and 
he began to realise that he had gone rathe1 
far in opposition. After all, the money was 
hers, and he had no right to assume con 
trol over tl pending of it nd this trip 
would be an immense delivht to het Why 
hould she not have the pl ire He 
work harder him-elf, nd lav by 
more resolutely, to make up the difference 

So he did his best to a rec, na te mioothh 
over the difficult which threatened their 
pp relation He tried t mite ip 
proval not with complete cet kor 
he did teel rather | ted am hi 
Sylvia; nd that disappointment showed 
itself it ht constraint, which she wa 
qui k to et Somehow t! er not 
quite s Ipremely and tel yovou 


together, as they had been during the past 
three weeks. There was a decided sense of 
discordance. Dallas went home de pressed ; 
and Sylvia cried heartily in her room that 
night. 

None the less, she was bent on going. 
She had not the least intention of giving 
in. A letter next day to her aunt settled 
matters. 


Thencetorth her was 
crowded with preparations, and when the 
time of departure came their parting was of 
Svlvia barely vouch- 
safed a kiss, and whisked off, as if nothing 
in the world mattered except the care of 
her hand-baggage. 


a chilly description. 


HE travelling - party 
three: Sylvia herself; her aunt, a 
middle ‘i red lady, lim, 


extremely anxiou 


cons! ted ot 


lively, talkative, 
to do everything, and 
bent upon seeing whatever there was to be 
seen: and Cec) the daughter, a tout 
lymphatic young lady, blue-eyed and 
sleepy, with a great love for personal com 


fort, and strong objection 


to bodily exer- 

tion. 
They travelled to Switzerland by easy 
sta es, since Cecy disliked long days in 
tartled from the 


melted aw iy in 


trains; and Sylvia w 

first to tind how mone 
hotel-bills and 
for it now, and could not escape 
could she control the outlay. She had to 
vo where her friends went, to pay as they 


Hlowever, she was in 
neither 


paid By the time thes reached their 
journey’s end, and were installed in a cosy 
pen fon, situated in a pretty mountain vil 
lage, she knew that not much of her 
P.O.S.B. deposit would remain by the ume 


she arrived at home 


Boarding expense here puttin iside 
extras—were not heavy; and she resolved 
to be extremely caretul, spendin not a 
invle centime more than was absolutely 
needful, whict inded hopeful—until the 
question ol I uy 
lew! meant to d ( rvtl 1! rou hl 
and Ce hated exertion So the ctive 
mother counted on havin Syl for her 
companion Untortunatel | lid not offer 
to | expe! 

Before the first week w over, Sylvia 
rew reckl It had to be! She could 


not help herselt! And what was the use ol 


beiny in Switzerland if she went nowhere 
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did nothing? Consequences had to go to 


the winds. For this once, she would enjoy 
herself! All the more she was bent upon 
finding enjoyment, because, deep down in 
her heart, she was far from happy, remem- 
bering the coldness of her parting with 
Arthur Sometimes she thought of this 
with vexation, sometimes with 
sometimes with fear and with longing to 
he back 

Among new acquaintances 
pension Was a Captain Holden—on leave. 
good-looking, active, pleasant, 


remorse, 


in their hotel 


He was 
full of life and spirits, ready to do any- 
anvbody, and he he« ame at 
once a general favourite. Acquaintance- 
ship between him and the Lewis party 
seemed likely to develop into friendship. 
The attractive item in that trio, so far 
as concerned the Captain, was Sylvia; 
though neither Mrs. Lewis, chatty and 
Cecy, absorbed her 


thing for 


superficial, nor 
own comforts, saw this. 

Sylvia knew it, however. Few 
women fail to see when they are 
liked: and she felt from the first 
that there was between him and 
her a certain kinship of spirit. 
With her it meant that, and no 
more. She loved Arthur Dallas 
with all her heart, and cared 
for no human being by 


comparison she 
did like bein admired, 
making herself popu- 


lar, having plenty of 


found 
Holden 


friends: and 
Captain 


new and attractive x 
iri nd 
Somehow, he had 


not mentioned to him 
the tact ot her en- 


ravement; neither had 


Mrs. Lewis nor Ceeyv, either from sheer 
inadvertence or from taking it for granted 
that he already had been informed. Sylvia 
did not take it for granted. She was 


quite aware of his ignorance; and she was 
in no haste to disturb it She was much 
enjoving his comp nionship ; all the more, 


because that of her aunt and cousin was 


unsatisfying; and because she had gone 
through a good many lonely hours of long- 
ine for Dall. 

Of course, she meant Captain Helden to 
know soon: vet oon It was only right 


that he should. But just for a few days it 
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surely could not matter! The present 
state of affairs was pleasant; and she was 
not obliged to talk about things which 
concerned only herself. She liked the 
Captain, and wanted him for a friend. 
But it was not any idea of friendship 
which lay at the back of Holden’s mind, 
when he quietly and persistently used every 
opportunity to be with Sylvia. Without 
actual prettiness, she had a great deal of 
that subtle quality known as “charm”; and 
as day by day passed, he found himself 


“*T shall begin to think that you want to put off our wedding 


for enother year. 


increasingly captivated by her. Naturally, 
nothing being said to the contrary, he 
looked upon her as free. And though she 
wore a pearl-hoop engagement ring, it was 
since she wore divers 
She was rather well 
liked wearing 


not conspicuous, 
rings on both hands. 
off in that respect, and 
them. 

An excursion had been arranged, and 
was about to come off. Other hotel people 
were to go, in company with a guide, 

far as a_ certain 
sleeping, on 

There was 


mountain as 
by climbers for 


up the 
hut, used 
the way to higher altitudes. 
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That 


no idea of ascending beyond the hut. 


would be their objective; and after a_pic- 
nic meal there, and sufficient time for en- 
joyment of the view, they would come 


down again. Though no difficult climbing 
involved, it meant a day’s excur 


walk 


would be 
and a considerable amount of 


fatigue 


sion, 
ing and 
declined to 
Mrs 


party, their guide being especially told off 


Cecy the idea for 


Lewis was to be of the 


entertain 
a moment; but 
to give her needed help. Two young girls 
and a French artist completed the number 


They started early, to allow plenty of 
time; and they took thinys easily, walking 
with deliberation, and with frequent halts 
Captain Holden mainly and pointedly de 
voted himself to Sylvia; and so marked 
were his attentions that she became un 
easily regretful at not having spoken out 
carlier Though thoughtless and impul 
sive, she was not heartk and she would 
not purposely do wrong But she could 
not say anything wow, she argued in het 
own mind. It was impossible just in the 
middle of an excursion, when they had to 
be together for the rest of the day. She 


would tell him to-morrow 

One or two attempts she did make not 
to be quite so much “together with him: 
but his will overbore hers, and again and 


gain those two were in advance of the 
rest Mrs. Lewis depended more and more 
upon the guide as the way ¢rew steepe: 


while the 


seemed to 


and the 
unlimited 


two girls Frenchman 


have an amount of 


chat and laughter to vet through They 
were bout on a par as to climbing—fairly 
vood ind just able to man e for them 
selves 

Yes, certainly, Sylvia decided, she would 
tell the Captain about Arthur Dallas not 
later than to-morrow. He must be made 
to understand It would not do to go on 
like th \nd then she turned, with he 
very winsome mile, to answer some re 
mark ind she met a look in | face which 
deepened her uneasing a look that she 
had not een there before 

Phe had fine d } the 

en i d btful how I t would con 
tinue t} Once or twice he wa seen 
cannil the 1 Ountaim-tops, as if not quite 

tisfied But they we Hin high spirit 
full of fur nd merriment—Sy] ! t of 
Il, just because of nderlving tings 
of If epro ch She t to put it aside 
to smothe t down, to forvet! 


The latter part ot their ascent was a good 
deal stiffer than any that 
Svivia vlad of 
strony hand ; Mrs 

monopolised 


went before: and 
Holden’s 


Lewis, pretty well 


was Captain 
while 
fagged out, the and 
the two girls scrambled, slipped, recovered 
then laughed, and 


shrieked, half in earnest, half in fun, keep- 


guide ; 


themselves, sometimes 


ing with the artist still 

The hut at last! It stood on a broad 
ledge, overlooking a tine extent of valley 
and hill. All were glad to get there, and 


the bench 


though the younger 


themselves down on 


short 


to throw 
outside for a rest; 
girls were soon on the move—full of eayer- 
little hut, 
and primitive 
accommodation for the 
After thes 


store ot 


ness to explore the inside of the 
with its simple arrangements, 
sleeping use of 


tell to 
and made 


climbers. which 


thei 


upon 
a hearty 
rolls, 


provisions, 


meal of sandwiches, chocolate, 
cold tea 
The guide took himself off for a 


indep ‘ndent scramble near at 


and 


little 


h ind: and no 


ooner was he out ol ht than somebody 
mooted the notion of omy just a little 
hirher, to a tempting ridge It would be 
a mere nothing. Mrs. Lewis declined. She 
had done as much as she could venture 


on; and she also flatly refused to spare the 
with her till) she 


othe might do as 


guide He must. stay 


returned rhe they 


chose, though she counselled prudence 
But the suyvestion took hold, for the 
ridve looked very near, and aptain 
Holden was sure that it would command a 
mavninicent view He wa eaver to be off 


soon as he found that Svivia wi 


make the 


to consult 


hed t 
attempt, and 
their wuide 
no time to be | 


they did not wait 
indeed, 


virls de 


There wa 


(one of the 


cided to stay with Mrs. Lewis The other 
and the French artist set off with Svlvia 
and the Captain on to be out-distanced 
by that active pair, and to return to the hut, 
ince they found the further climb rather 
bevond their power! 

It would have been beyond Sylvia's 
powers also, but for the help yviven by het 
companion, who wa practised climber 
steeper and teeper ew the rock , but he 
made nothing of it nd she wa oO enyjoy- 
ing herself that fear nd annieti fled, 

nd she only longed to reach the ridye 

R t where re ( ther he sked, 
when they stood still for a moment's rest 


1 don't see the She suddenly found 


and Holden were alone 
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“Nor I. They must have turned back. 
Never mind. Once at the top, it won't take 
us lone to scramble down.” 

“Don’t you think, perhaps, we had 
better give it up?” she asked dubiously. 

“If you wish! But we are getting on so 
well. Another ten or fifteen minutes——” 

“Ts that all? Oh, I think we must go 
on. How the sky is clouding over!” 

“I'm afraid it means a change of 
weather But we are all right for the 
present.” 

They climbed on again; he making sure 
of his foothold helping her up. 
Holden's extended them- 
selves to a good three-quarters of an hour, 
himself. He was supremely 
happy, alone with the woman who was fast 
than any other 
realised this; and he 
indulged in the hope that she was at least 
Under such 
natural that 
seconds, and 


before 
fitteen minutes 
unknown to 
becoming more to him 


human being. He 


not indisposed to like him. 

minutes 
three- 

quarters of an hour but as one quarter. 


conditions it Was 
should be but as 


upon the ridge both 
had one clear glimpse of what would 
rlorious outlook. Then a 
clouds shut out all distant 
udden icy wind drove hail 


A they emerged 
have been a 
mass of rollin 
views: and a 
then as suddenly subsided. 

“Oh, what a pity!” Sylvia 
‘Why, it's different this 
could hardly breathe 

Holden awoke to his own 
He had been so absorbed in his companion 
as to forget all else 

‘Ah, so it is,” he said. Another instant 
and a blizzard of snow and hail was raging 


in their faces, 
exe laimed. 
side! 


when that gust blew.” 


quite 


imprudence. 


all around Ile had to raise his voice to 


be heard I’m afraid we must go back at 
Below, out of the wind, it will be 
better It 


storm up here We 


once 
wont do to be caught in a 


must make haste.” 


‘Oh, please ves. shouldn't like that.” 
Sylvia gazed about with a touch of fear 
“How thick it is growing. Are you sure 


vou know the way She, too, had to 


shout to obtain an answet 
That’s all right.” he = said 
* These 


soon over 


cheerfully. 


mountain storms are sometimes 
Anyway, we had better be vet 


ting down.” 
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More keenly than she, he realised the 
need for speed. Once at the hut, they could 
find shelter; but on this ridge they were 
exposed to every blast. And though he was 
by nature an adept at finding his way, he 
knew well enough that a blizzard on the 
mountains may  paralyse the best of 
climbers. They hurried down the rocks at 
a pace that would have been rash, if dan- 
ver had not urged them forward; and his 
help alone made it possible for Sylvia. 


Quickly as they went, the descent 
seemed much longer than either had 
imagined; and Sylvia presently asked: 


“Are you sure we are going right? ” 

“Quite right. We shall soon be at the 
hut.” He would not suggest to her the 
doubt in his own mind whether the others 
would have waited for them—or rather, the 
almost certainty that they would not. With 
the first sign of a threatening storm, the 
guide would inevitably have hurried them 
off, leaving him and his companion to 
follow. 

Snow began to fall densely; large 
feathery flakes, instead of the granular 
particles which had been whirled in their 
faces with half-blinding force. By this 
time the chief part of their descent was 
accomplished, and only a short slope of 
shale separated them from the hut. It was 
so easy that Sylvia thought she no longer 
needed a helping hand. And just here, 
where least reason existed for a false step, 
she slipped sharply on a rolling stone. 

He caught her by the arm, preventing 
an actual fall; but an exclamation passed 
her lips 

‘You have 
concern, 

“Oh, I 

ankle 


nothing,” 


hurt yourself,” he said ir 
think just-—twisted my 
she said, hurriedly. “It is 
and she struggled on some paces, 
then stopped again. 

“Not a sprain, | hope.” 

dont think so!” but her lips 
whitened, It—hurts.” 

“Take my arm, and lean well on me. 
We must get to the hut, and see what is 
wrong.” 

The distance was slight, but she seemed 
to find each step more difficult; and he had 
at length to all but carrv her; no easy task 
in. blinding and driving blast, for, 
though muscular, he was not of powerful 
build 

As he had expected, they found the hut 
He deposited her safely inside and 


snow 


empty 
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hard 
Then he lighted the lamp, for 


the door, breathing with his 


exertions 


shut 


it was hardly possible to see, so densely 


was the atmosphere laden, so heavy and 
low lay the clouds 


‘I’m awfully sorry,” she said, in distress, 


as he came to her side. “It does seem too 
bad to be giving you all this trouble.” 
“The trouble is nothing He bent down 
to examine her foot, and insisted on re 
moving the boot; an operation which he 


performed with great yventleness, though 
she cried out more than once. Her ankle 
was swelling rapidly 

I hope it is not going to be very bad,” 


“You have given it a wrench.” 


horribly 


he said 
“It's she could have 
said, but she held back the words, and only 


painful,” 


asked: “Where are all the others: 
“Started down, without a doubt. The 

guide would be sure to make them vo, 

when he saw what was coming. We shall 


have to follow.” 
She suddenly put her injured foot to the 


ground, and tried to stand, but recoiled 
and fell back, with a burst of tears Oh, 
I cant! How shall 1 ever get back? 1 
couldn’t walk it.” 


But it may 
presently. Keep yout up, 
Miss Moore, and give it a I am 
to bathe it in hot 
He roused the dying embers of the stove 


If not, you must be carried 
be easier foot 
good rest. 


poing water 


into a blaze, and set a pan of water on to 
boil; then tore two large pocket-handket 
chiefs into strips, deftly joining them with 
a needle and cotton, unexpectedly pro 
duced Sylvia uttered a wondering word, 
and he remarked: “It is alwavs well to be 
provided for emergencies on the 2 expedi 
tions I'm afraid the pain is’ very bad 
still 

She tried to smile, but with poor succes 
and her next words, in a smothered under 
tone, took him by surprise Oh, what 
would Arthur sav? ” 

One wift glance of inquiry came, and 
she flushed up. But conscience was keenly 
aw ike 

I uppose it's my punishment 
the mall smothered voice went on “Tle 
didn't want me to come And | would 

To eome up here 

No. no—to come tbroad 

A pause, and then Your brother, I 
uppose ’ qui tly, In a Constrained tone 

low and emplhaticall 


Vo.” she said. 


The Captain understood No 
needed. He did not 
she that 

and a 


more was 
; but 


she could not see 


seem to move 


somehow found 
followed. 
When, at 
there was 
the com- 
plexion, and a touch of sternness about the 


his face; lone silence 
Sylvia felt 


length, he came 


strangely unhappy. 


torward, a dis- 
tinct touch of pallor in bronzed 


Now | am going to bathe your foot,” he 
said, “Keep quiet; dont stir 
She knew from his look that she had 


wronged this man, had put him to deep 


though it might be passing pain, just for 
the sake of her own pleasure And here 
was he doing his utmost for her, uttering 
no word of reproach. He bathed the 


ankle, 


done it; 


swollen rently as any woman could 


have and the hot water was won- 


derfully soothing Then he bound the 


ankle up 


making 


with his improvised bandage, no 
conversation, but 


Sylvia's eves 


longer keeping 


vrave silence. filled: and he 
did not appeal 
When he had 


went to the small 
motionk 


to notice 


done, without a word he 


Vine 


ow, and stood there, 


upright and yazing upon the 


white scurry outside, much worse now than 
when they had reached the hut. Sylvia 
tried to conjecture the subject of his 


thoughts. Was he blaming her He 
well do sO She deserved 
knew it And 


could not sotten 


might 
and she 
She 
the pain for She 
She might not 


blame ; 
she could do nothing. 
him 


could not ask his pardon 


take it for granted that there was anything 
to ask his pardon for, 

That which he upp cd was, no doubt, 
in his mind; but not that onlv. Ile was 
thinkine very eriously for her, as weil 
as of he The present phase of affairs 
claimed vrave attention 

Something had to be decided, and 


very quickly. lime wa ettiny on; the 


weather Was vrowing worl and Sylvias 
lip had made it impossible that she should 
reach the hotel that evenin She could 
not walk anv. distance and he could not 
carry her There w i chance that the 


vuide mi ht return to! et them but simee 


hie knew Hiolden to be an experienced 


climber, and nee the descent was not in 
itself difficult, he w 
for arrival 


Had they 


more likely to watt 


one on at once. without delay, 


they would have manaved the descent 
easily enou with some care and caution 
but as thin were, Holden saw nothing tor 


“Ne he isnt! 
SSO 


“The distance was slight, but she seemed to find each step more difficult "—, 88». 
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ic but that she should all night in 
the hut. And 


the question 


remain 
there came the real crux of 
for him to stay also, alone 
with her, was the last thing to be desired. 

He knew people would talk. He 
knew what capital Mrs. Grundy would make 
out of if. F or Sylvia’s sake, he 
Had it weathe! 
left her 
himself in some sheltered spot near; but in 


how 


rec oiled ! 


been fine he might have 


within, and have spent the night 


weather such as this it could not be thought 
of. He had to be either in the hut or hurry- 
ing down the mountain at his best speed. 


He remembered that other man 

Arthur and realised how he _ himself 
would feel in that man’s place. The girl 
had misled him into a_ position which 
meant suffering, and he condemned her; 
but, nene the less, he would chivalrously 
do his utmost to prote her; and he would 
consider also that ctl man For both 
their ikes, Sylvia’s especially, he would 


not stay 


Turning from the window, he came back 


to where she lay, wrapped up in’ warm 
rugs 

We have to decide on plans ‘he said, 
trvin to keep out of his voice a touch of 
hardness, of which he Was as conscious as 
she She looked so white and self reproach 
ful that his pity was aroused, and he went 
on more gently Your ankle is easier, | 
hope 


Ye >; h, 


‘But you 


thank you 


ould not possibly walk down 
this evening 

She shook her head. While his back was 
turned, she had again tried putting her 
foot to the ground; and that had settled 
could not So there 


aut | should 


I am sure you 


seems to he nothing for it, but tl 


Her eve dilated Hlere 


I am afraid it must be that 


She searched his face distressfully 
But—but—couldn't you wait a_ little 
longer 
It would be better for me to start at 
ee nd to let them know at the hotel 
Phi ide and I will return for you 
lo-1 nt 
If b n possibility we cannot” get 
back until the morning, vou will be brave 
nd wait quietly am not e how 
jong it will take me to reach the hotel in 


t! torm, and the ide might think it 


needful to delay a few hours. But you are 
all right here; 


There is enough wood to keep the stove 


quite sate and warm 


going; and as much food as you will want. 


Whatever 
hut, and keep yourself warm. 


happens, you must stay in the 
] think you 


can manage to limp to the stove when it 


needs attention, which will not be yet 


awhile. I hope you will get to sleep soon, 
and then the will like 


You won't mind very much, will you?’ 


hours pass magic. 


Her lips were quivering, and he came a 
I’m awfully 


afraid. But 


sorry. It sounds 
that 


step nearer, 
brutal, I'm seems to be 

the only plan 
“But -but "—she tried to say—‘if you 


going dewn 


were to miss your W 
He laughed slightly Oh, that will be 
all right. Don’t be afraid. Even if 1 fell 


over a precipice ’’--he spoke as if it did 
not much matter they are sure to come 
he.e the first thing, to look for you 


full of re- 
that indeed, | 


Sylvia's brimminy eyes were 


didnt mean 


proach 


meant—wouldn't 
here Ought 


did not—only myself 


it be safer for you to stay 


you to go in such a storm 


Don’t trouble about me ] shall be all 


right. And it is the only thing to be done 
Ihe only thing! he repeated with em 
phasis; and he saw then that his meaniny 
had dawned upon het A faint flush came 
and her eves fell He added pravely I 
am sure your friend in’ England if he 
knew—would say the 

could only 


Sylvia understood now She 
whisper, Ye 

So the better lll 

Keep as 


when it 


sooner I'm. off the 


leave everything handy for 


you 


quiet as you can; and only move 


Is necessary By the by, I should put out 
the lamp soon, if I were you. I'm not sur 
h oil to last till mornin 


more, alter a time 


that there is 


enou 


You may want it 


He moved about, making needful arrange- 


ments, and placing conveniently near what- 
cvel he ™m ht req re Then, comin 
back, he heid out a hand gravely “Tm 
orry. It ts rather a trving experience tor 
vou: but dont be afraid Nobody will 
come; and you are ife and snug here 
The time will soon pa Good-bve for the 
pre sent 

bye! whi pered Ss Ivia 

And the Captain was gone, shutting the 
door behind him All uunds of | cde 
partin toot tep were it once Jost in the 

t ol \ 1] ‘ the | 
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IV 
geste A sat up, drawing the rugs closer 


around her, and gazing with wide 


frightened eyes Was he really gone— 
quite gone! Was she really  left--for 
nobody could say how many hours? 

If she could, and if she had not been 


ashamed, she would have rushed to the 
door, flung it open, and cried to him to 
come back But she was unable to rush; 
and som thing eclse also withheld her. He 
had decided to go; how could she protest? 

The  uttei loneliness of her position 
gripped het with the force of steel. Just 
herself alone, in this tiny hut, on a bleak 
forsaken ledge, far up the mountain, with 
no human habitation near, no human being 
within reach! To her imagination it was 
She had never in her life before 
been so placed Kach minute carried her 
late companion farther and farther away. 
Whatever 
helpless, forlorn, forsaken. 


appalling 


might happen, here she was— 
It was cruel of 


him to go! 

Breath grew short, and her heart was 
beating in laboured thuds. Within the hut, 
all was o deadly still The little stove 


sent out its waves of warmth: the little 
lamp dispersed its waves of livht: but out 


side the dimness deepened rapidly, and the 
ever-thickening snow fell, in hard tiny 
flakes, with crisp swishes against the glass 
pane. The wind howled past in gusts; and 
the storm, heard thus, sounded far more 
terrifvine than when she had been in it, 
with a friend by her side. It was the pro- 


found solitude which frightened her now; 
the sense of being cut off from her own 
kind—of no man within call, no one to 


help 


“Oh, it was cruel to leave me!” she 
moaned again: and then she sank back and 
hid her face with a passion of tears 

But after a little while her thoughts were 
wrenched aw from her own position to 
the vision of that lonely figure, struggling 
down the mountain, through the snow 
laden cloud What if things went wrong 
with hin What if he should miss his 
wa What if he should, as he had care 
lessly suggested, fall over some precipice 

Then it would be her doing But for 
her he would not now be out in the storm 
First, her wilfulne in coming abroad at 
li, contrat \rthur’s wishes: and 
econdly, and much more. het lence as 
to her ec ement, when she could not but 


see that Captain Holden was at least drawn 
to her, perhaps definitely on the verge of 
being in love, and she said nothing, 
gave no hint. Had he understood how 
things were, he probably would not have 
come to the hut at all; or, if he had, it 
was most unlikely that he and she would 
have attempted the further climb together. 

For her sake alone had he gone out into 
this driving storm, when he might more 
safely have waited under shelter till it 
should lessen. Chivalrously, he would not 
run the smallest chance of any breath of 
idle gossip touching her. And the delay in 
his starting, caused by her accident, by his 
care and tendance, had made all the dif- 
ference as to the danger of his descent. 
But, whatever the storm might be, what- 
ever his difficulty in getting along, he 
would not—for her sake!—turn back. He 
would fight on, at all hazards. 

And if anything should happen to him, 
she would never, never forgive herself! 

Then her thoughts went back to her own 
lonely position, and, once more, nervous 
dread had her in its grip. 

She looked at her watch. It seemed so 
very long since Captain Holden had left! 
It might be hours, almost! Only fifteen 
minutes! Impossible. The watch must 
have stopped. No; it was ticking steadily 
on. Just one quarter of an hour! How 
should she ever get through all the endless 
hours till somebody would come? Though 
so dark, it was still only late afternoon. 

Afternoon waned into evening, and even- 
ing gradually became night; though long 
before actual night all outside light had 
vanished. The litthe lamp glimmered on, 
for Sylvia could not resolve to put it out, 
It would surely last; and dark- 
ness would be unbearable. She knew now, 
since no one had come, that she must wait 
till morning, all through the long night. 

From sheer exhaustion at last, Sylvia did 
lose herself, dropping into an uneasy 
slumber. When she awoke, she was in 
pitch darkness 

Trembling, she sat up, and felt for the 
matches; but though she struck one, which 
tor three or four seconds cast its tiny 


ats ady ised. 


glimmer around, she could not make the 

No oil remained. 

watch showed the 

time—just two o'clock. Hours and. hours 

still had to be lived through; and in mid- 
Sylvia's heart sank 

She sat up, staring into the 


lamp burn. 
One glance at her 


night gloom 
than before 
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blackness: and then crouched down in a 
frightened shivering heap Oh, if only— 
only—she had not brought this her- 
self! It was too terrible. 

Then came floating into her heart a 
Whisper of words. familiar earliest 
childhood, though never before had they 
carried any special meaning, or had any 
marked force tor her : 

Lhe darkness is no darkness with Thee; 
hut the nicht Ss as clear as thy day; the 
darkness and light to Thee apr hath alike” 
Thou shalt not be afraid to) any terror 
by night.” 

Not to be afraid of any terror, any 
danger—not even in darkness and loneli- 
ness; not even for her OWN Wrongedoing 
kor the one she might ask protection: for 
the other, forgiveness: and because God 
was her Father. and she His child, fears 
were needle Ss, uncalled for. 

And Sylvia at Jast found refuge in 
praver, 


Vv 
D ALLAS had been exceedingly unhappy 
Ince 


Svivia’s departure The recol- 
lection of their cool parting SO weighed 
upon him, day and night, as to affect his 
he ilth 

One day the kind principal, under whom 
he worked. 
of his altered looks, and decided that a 
week's holiday would be the right remedy, 

A holiday out of reach of Sylvia hardly 
appealed to Dallas: but he received the 
offer wit] due pratitude, and bicvcled off 
to call upon his aunt, a fairly wealthy, but 


questioned him as to the cause 


not over-generous, elderly lady 
But she, too, impressed by his looks. put 
String’ of questions: and, thourvh he Wa 


not given to outspokenness. hy found her 
in sé mpathetic a mood that he actually 
conte ed the nature of hi Worry, and his 
pre ne fear that Svivia meant to break off 


their engavement 

stuff and nonsense. my dear boy,” she 

id br k ly i little roose 
most rl re '—hbut he imply devoted 
to vo 

Dalla could not accept th cheerful 
view, and his dejected face 1d as much 
Old M Dalla debated with herself 
After a patise he took out her purse and 
placed in h hand two five pound note 

Now Ou Just go off and see her, he 


commanded “Get a third-class return- 
ticket, and travel as fast as you know how: 
and set your mind at rest. You’ll be as 


thin as a thread Paper in another fortni, ht; 
at this rate. A few days with Sylvia in 
Switzerland will Set you up, and put things 
Straivht You needn’t be squeamish about 
spending the money, for I’m YIVING it to 
you for that, and for that only. It's not 
to be saved, and it’s not to be spent on 
anything else, [{ vou don’t choose to vo to 
Switzerland you mais ive it back to me” 

Under such conditions, Dallas could 
feel no scruples. He put together necessary 
clothes, procured his ticket, and was off 
with as little delay as possible 

Things just so happened to fit in—they 
sometimes do in fife that he reached the 
Pension nearly three hours after the return 
of Mrs. Lewis, the two girls, the Fren h 
artist, and thei; 

He found the ladie Indoors, none the 
Worse for their ex, ursion, though com- 
plaining under the sudden cold: the ther 
mometer having dropped in a short space 
of time some twenty-five yrees, and the 
Pension being ill furnished with heating 
“apparatus. By the Promptitude of thei; 
guide, in hurryin them down the 
mountain, they had es ‘ped all but. the 
fringe of the storm, which had ari en with 
a speed extraordinary even for Switzerland 

Here, at a hej tht of three oy four thou 
sand teet above ocean’s level, snow had 
fallen but lightly, and wa not likely to 
le long. But the slonec above were 
already covered to ome depth ; and = the 
heights were cut off from view by dense 
clouds, within Which the storm still raved 
And Sylvia 

Sylvia was cominoe directly They ex 
pected her every moment She had vone 
on trom the hut for an extra short climb 
with one of their party, Captain Holden 
such a delichtful man, and a yood climber 
\nd the sky had clouded Ove! © fast, that 
their guide had positively refused to Jet 


them wait another five minute The other 
two, he ud, must follow Mii Lewis 
Wil thankful that ine had Oo decided, for 
she was sure she could not have mad her 
Way throucvh the snow later But Svlvia 
would be all 1 ht with ¢ iptain Holden 
It really) wae nothis for youn trong 
people Mi Lew; Worried look rather 


detracted trom the force of these assur 


What Dalla felt m Vv be ima ined He 


“*Is it Captain Holden?’ she cried. 


at once went in search of the guide, 
who fortunately could speak English, and 
beeced full information. 

vuide did not seem uneasy. He 
explained that it was certainly a mistake 
for those two to vo off, asking no advice, 
on the further climb. He himself had been 
studying the weather-tokens, and he had 
hastened bac to urge upon them all an 
immediate start He found four of the 
party out of reach; one couple returning 
que klv, in time to overtake the rest. But 
to wait for Captain Holden and his com- 
panion Was out of the question; more espe- 
since t lady in their party was 
elderly, and already overdone 

But Monsieur le Capitaine was not with 
out expe rience in mountains, and he would 
tuke vood care of Mademoiselle. There 
was no cause for annicty. True, they 
might have arrived some time before now, 
had they t off at once to return. The 
torm, however, appeared to be so heavy 
higher up, that delavs micht have proved 
unavoidable nd, indeed, the guide con 
idered it highly probable that, by the time 
they reached the hut, Captain Holden 


Sot 


‘Is he safe?’”—y. 892. 


would count it prudent to remain there, 
and not to attempt the further descent un- 
til the storm grew less. 

How soon might that be? Impossible to 
say! It might pass off rapidly; it might 
last twenty-four hours, or more. But in 
the hut Monsieur and Mademoiselle would 
be entirely safe. If they did not return 
to-night, the guide proposed to go there 
early next morning, with two guides who 
were expected back this evening from a 
long expedition. Failing them, he would 
procure guides from a_ neighbouring  vil- 
lage. At present, there was no other than 
himself within easy reach. 

This was taking matters far too calmly 
for Dallas. The bare idea of his Sylvia up 
in those storm-driven snow-laden heights, 
alone with a stranger—one unknown to him 
self, and one who had already acted with 
impulsive lack of prudence !—was madden 
ing. Moreover, he not only anxious 
for Sylvia’s personal safety, but the mental 
picture of those two, 
hours in the hut, 
his doubts of 


Was 


alone 


together for 
fresh 
her, and aroused a 


life all 


fume ot 


woke into 


jealousy. 
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He was wild to be off, there and then, 
and he urged an immediate start. The 
tide objected, pointing out the difficulty 
of making their wav through snow and 
wind in pitch darkness. Dallas intimated 


his readiness for anything 
Had Monsieur experi- 
No, not What 
The guide smiled again. 
than 


ind everything 


The guide smiled 


mountains? much. 


did that matter: 


Something more fearlessness was 


required 


And what if the two were not in the hut 


it all?—if they had failed to reach it? 

or if they had left to come down and had 
lost their wav? The guide did not think 
either suggestion likely to be true; but he 
pointed out the uselessness, in suc h a con 


tingency, of searching for them in a violent 


storm, when the air would be so dense 
with snow that even by lantern-light they 
could not see a foot ahead There was 
nothing for it but to wait 

Dallas would not readily yield. The 


suspense was nearly driving him frantic 
He craved to start instantly just he and 
the guide, as they were The latter then 
explained more carefully that for them to 
o thu f, indeed, the should — find 
Mon I d Mademoiselle not at the hut 

would mean serious cel; n oa fturthe 
nd re effective seat He and Dallas 
alone uuld not wander over the mountain 
to find them A larger party of efficient 
ide ld be nece nd further 

des at tl moment were not available 


But he | ed that a stuart miovht be po sible 


earh 1 | morning, perhay by three 
o'clock, or even sooner. Meanwhile, at an 
t nt, Monsieur and Mademoiselle might 
ir! 

1) | d to ve mn Ihe went out 
together to take a look round. By this time 
tI vy here had ceased to fall and the 

lessenu rh de vm 
I th Dall , ol distre 
nol Iso in the 
( t ( chanve f t} better had 

But t vaited and watched in vain for 
the ter Neither the Captain not 
» peared 


glimmer, stealing through the = small 
window. It had been such a lony long 
night. She had felt sometimes as if it 
never would end—as if morning never 


would come Hour after hour had lagyed 


by on leaden feet 

Never in her life had she thought so 
much, so seriously, as through these drag 
ving hours of solitude Life itself took a 
new aspect in her eye and things that she 
had counted vreat vrew mall, and things 
that she had counted of little importance 
became weighty, a he lay under het 
sheltering rugs—thinkin; dreaming, re- 


vrettiny, resolving 


rime passed, and she had all but dropped 


asleep again, when suddenly she heard steps 
and voices. She sprang to a sitting posture, 
eagerly waiting Through the window she 
saw tour men trampin through the snow 
Chen the door was opened 

Is it Captain Holden he cried. “Did 
he et back: Is he ate 

Those words greeted Dallas as he pushed 
his way mn, first of the four. He heard 
them very distinctly, or her voice, 
sharpened by fear, rany high; and so stern 
was the look wit ‘ he came forward 
that Svlvia would hardly have known him 
For an instant ctually did hesitate, 
ind stared bewilderedly, not trusting the 
evidence of her vn eye 

Irthur! 


vlanced round the hut, then brought back 
his ttent nto } ct 

n, in blank amaze 
ment And a f I dt fact that it 
really w himself le cheeks flushed 
nd both hands went out in welcome Oh! 

} uu really « You! But how 
But w 

\ | ve Are here ne 
Where the ot 

HH manner nd | mand 
fell Three ved Dall 

1 the re ost t the ne that she 
knew, w in ‘Mor rie 
( pitiimme 

But he is not here He started to go 
back esterd, teri t to 
} e got in last nivht ( whit n have 
happened } distre 
that D eature | ned not 
| t! tell 

( turn tf 1 | not been heard of 
Dall mere Did he turt 
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“Yes; he -he would not stay. I had hurt 
mv ankle, and I was not able to walk.” 
Her eves, full of foreboding, sought those 
of Dallas It was natural that the latter 
should misinterpret these signs. “But he 
waited to light the stove, and to bathe my 
ankle: and it—it took a ygood while—I 


don't know how long. The storm was 
frightfully bad when he did yo. He must 
have lost his way Tears streamed from 
her eyes, and she turned imploringly to the 
yuide. “Oh, go at once and find him. 
Please, go at once. Never mind about me. 


lll wait here. You can all go-—all four! 
He must be somewhere on the mountain, 
and if he isn’t found quickly he will die. 
Think '—all night in this awtul cold!” 
She had to 
vuide’s knowledve of English did not en- 


more slowly, for the 


able him to follow her impassioned words. 
Questions and answers were quickly ex- 
changed, and it seemed to Dallas that she 
was far more possessed by terror for the 
safety of Holden than by joy at seeing 
himself 

The three guides consulted gravely in 
their own languave, and Sylvia_ listened 
with tense interest, trving to make out what 


was said, while Dallas stood near in silent 
gloom, more and more convinced that her 
sole care was for the lost man, and that 
she had no thought to spare for him 

\ decision was soon arrived at—that Dal- 
las and one of the tides should take Sylvia 
down to the hotel, while the other two 
went off in search of Holden If they did 
not return with him quickly, the third 
guide, with others, would start also to join 
in the search Since another fall of snow 
eemed not far off, they would not consent 
to leave Svly here, as she suyve-ted. She 
had to submit, though not without fresh 
remonstrance 

Her ankle was better for the long rest, 
but she still limped, and part of the way 
she had to be carried In her anxiety to 
arrive quickly, and to set her companions 
Iree to yon in the search, she did too much, 
and brought on fre h pain 

Any quiet talk between herself and Dallas 
was at pre ent Impeo sible The descent, 
easy enough in fine dry weather, was not 
so nowtall, and Dallas’ 


Whole attention w needed for helping her 


sy the time they reached the hotel Sylvia 


Was pretty well done for Dallas covered 
her up with warm wraps on a couch in the 
lon, then d looku at her 


893 


“Are you going out to help?” she whis- 
pered anxiously. 
He had a 
faint hope that she would answer in the 
affirmative, but she looked at him with 
reproac h. 

“Oh, how could 1?) How can one think 
of that—till he is found?” 

Dallas did not at once move off. He 
was sorry for Holden, but also very angry 


“Unless you need me more.” 


with him; and he was exceedingly unhappy. 

“I suppose you don't in the least care 
to know what brought me _ out here, 
Sylvia? ” 

Sylvia showed surprise. “Why, of course 
I care,” she said. ‘I want to hear it all! 
Only—if they could find Captain Holden 
first! Everything will be right then. It 
makes me so wretched to think of him—-out 
in the snow!” She wrung her hands with 
a pathetic little gesture of distress. 

“As soon as I know the result—whether 
he is found or not—I am going home,” 
Dallas said abruptly. 

Again there was evident surprise. “Why 

Arthur! Going back so soon! But why? 
You will stay a few days!” 

‘IT shall not be wanted.” 

“But you will. 1 shall want you.” 

“If he is dead—to comfort you, perhaps. 
If he is living—you will need nobody else.” 

That opened Sylvia's eyes. But Dallas 
was gone. She could say nothing, and she 
lay in a maze of stupefaction. Was it 
possible that Arthur could really think 
that? Then she remembered how little he 
knew, and realised how strange her distress 
and anxiety about this stranger might well 
seem in his eyes! 


Vil 


FTER all, it was Dallas who found 

Holden— or, rather, who accidentally 

first met him. Less than an hour after he 

had quitted Sylvia thus, he came upon the 
lost man. 

Phe Captain had wandered far out of his 
right path in the blinding snow, and had 
been in great danger. Hour after hour he 
struggled on, without the faintest idea 
where he was, refusing to give in, and 
fighting a gallant battle against the drowsi- 
ness Which threatened moment by moment 
to master him. In time he must have 
succumbed; but just when he was getting 
to the end of his powers he stumbled upon 
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a cow-chalet, the door of which was un- 


locked. Into this he made his way, chilled 
to the bone, staggering, and only halt- 
conscious, to creep below a pile of hay 
which lay there. After which he remem 


more till long after daylight. 

When at length he awoke, faint for 
of food, he 
track, which 
ut last it 


bered no 
Want 
started downward by a narrow 
till 
where he 
learnt his 


anew tor 


wandered disconcerting |, 


reached a tiny village, 
something to eat and 
Phen he set. off 


distance 


obtained 
whereabouts 
the hotel, 
it Dallas 
solitary 


and at no vpreat from 


had 


came 


who chosen to carry on a 


search, aCTOss him 


Somehow he knew at a glance that he 


bad found the wanderer, and taxed him 
with the fact Naturally, Holden’s first in 
quiry was for the safety of the girl whom 
he had left at the hut, and a certain some 
thing in the tone of Dallas’ reply awoke 
in him a suspicion, easily verified, that this 
was actually the “Arthur” of whom she 
had spoken 

Not manv words about Sylvia passed be 


tween the m, for they were reserved Eng lish- 


men Nevertheless, that half-hour’s 
téte-a-téle, as they returned, they made 
marked advance towards mutual under- 
standin mutual respect and liking 
I:ntering the hotel by a back way, they 
escaped the expectant watchers in front, 
and Dallas took Holden straight to the 
salon, where Sylvia still sat alone. She 


started up as they came in, gave one eager 


glance of joy and relief, and burst into 
teal 

| thought I thought vou were kill ar 
she obbed: and she clung to Dallas, 
haking from head to foot. 

It’s all right Don’t worry yourself.” 


Holden 
standing 


spoke In Matter-oi-tact 


though it 


tone, 


composedly 


upright, 


was ; much as he could do, footsore and 
exhausted as he was, to stand at all Did 
you mind your night much | hope you 
kept warm 
She smothered down her sob 
Oh, that didn't matter Yes, I wa 
frivhtened but that was nothing if 
only Did you vet lost Hlow did 
you mManayest 
I missed the path somehow 
And you went—wher: he isked 
tremulously 
I dont know where here was a dis- 
used hut that vave me helter after a 
time 


“And you are not the worse?” she in- 
quired with anxiety. 

A direct “No” was impossible, * Thanks 

I'm all right,” Holden said “Just a 
little done, and not sorry to get in. 1 think 
ll po now and change to drier things.” 

He smiled pleasantly and walked off, 
moving with stiffness Outside in the pas 
sage a chorus of welcomes vreeted him 
Svilvia held Arthur fast. 

so vlad SO thankful!’ she ivhed 
“T never can be thankful enough. It would 
have been awtul if he had died I should 
always have felt that it was my doing 

“Your doing! in astonishment 

“VYes—all my fault Oh, | could never 
have forgiven myselt 

“But how Phen t/at was what you 
felt! It was not that you cared 

“Cared for him! Arthur—dearest!~ how 
can you think it? Of course | don't | 
like him, but not in that way But, indeed, 
| didn't treat him rnichtly, and lL have been 
very miserable 


She poured out feankly her little tale of 


wrongdoing, and her terror of what must 
have meant a lifelong remorse 

“And, oh, it is such comfort to have 
vou here,” she went on fervently. “Ive 
wanted you so much! And | am_svery 


that | came at all, when you 
would 


through 


sorry, darling, 


didn’t I'm ure | have 


world, all 


wish it 


anvthing in. the 


viven 
last night, to have staved at heme. It would 
have been so much wiser Nearly all the 
money 1s pone Say vou forgive me! And 
then—won't vou vo and see that Captain 
Holden is looked after For it is all my 
doing, and he look o awtully pale, and 
as if he could hardly et about 

He's a tine fellow! Dallas remarked 


with conviction, and after a few assurances 


he went as requested 


Sylvia’s anxieties were by no means yet 
at an end. Holden struggled on tor some 
days, and kept) goin till he reached 
Envland. Then a severe break-down came, 
as the result of that night exposure, and 
for many weeks his recovery w counted 
doubtful What Svlv went through may 
be imagined 

But he did recover nd through a 
tediou convalescence ! most frequent 
caller was Dall Some x months after 
the idventure Holden acted as 

best man” at the weddit of Arthur and 
Sylvia 


The Village Shrines of England 


By A. B. 


T must be a very exceptional English 
village which has not something 
about it to tempt the pedestrian to linger 
and the cyclist to dismount, in order to 
make further and more particular acquaint- 
ance with it. It may be a quaint church, 
which tradition dates back to the dawn 
years of Saxon Christianity, and in which 
one may hap across a thousand-year-old 
font, an equally ancient oaken deed chest, 
or the effigy of a cross-legged knight. It 
may be an old 


COOPER 


ing inspiration to the race which begot 
him. 
Surely even the motor-cyclist, who loves 
to travel to the accompaniment of an 
explosive battery at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour, would e’en stop his engine at 
Stoke Poges. Surely he could not pass 
the lich-gate of the ancient churchyard 
which inspired Gray’s immortal “ Elegy ” 
without doing obeisance there. We who 
have more time must enter in and read 
again the poet’s 


manor house, or a rie tribute to his 
an ancient tithe- ; mother, engraved 
barn, or a row ™ upon the tomb- 


of Elizabethan 
cottages ora vil 
lage cross, or an 
ancient oak, or a 
surprise view 
which you would 
miss if you did 
not stop to con- 
verse five min 

utes with one of 
the villagers. I 
say again, the 
villages in 
Kngland which 
are not worth a 
brief halt are few 
and far between. 


stone close to the 
church wall 
under which they 
both lie buried : 
“In the same 
pious confidence 
beside her friend 
and sister here 
sleep the remains 
of Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the care- 
ful, tender 
mother of many 
children, one of 
whom alone had 
the misfortune to 
survive her. She 


But there are died March 11th, 
some-—a few only 1753, aged 67.” 
which have an BRIXHAM HARBOUR, WITH MCNUMENT TO WILLIAM OF ORANGE. The poet's name 


aroma of then 
own, which they will carry whilst one 
stone remains upon another, 

Phere was a story going the rounds of the 
papers lately of a strange and ghostly 
scent——if a scent may have a ghost— of 
mcense which clung about Glastonbury, 
that cradle-shrine of British Christianity 
and whether this be actuality or imagina 
tion, certainly about certain villages and 
their precincts there clings a sweet odour 
OL association with some greatly beloved 
name—some name known wherever the 
magical English language 1s spoken the 
ame of a man whose phrases are its cur- 
rent com and whose personality is a last- 


Sos 


does not appear 
upon this tombstone, but a tablet on 
the church wall reads as follows: “ In 
the same tomb upon which he has so feel- 
ingly recorded his grief are deposited the 
remains of Thomas Gray.” 

The true devotee has a copy of the 
“Elegy ” in his breast pocket, and he sits 
reverently on the cold slab and reads it 
in view of the scene which inspired it. 
There is much change, doubtless, in the 
160 vears which have elapsed since the 
poem was completed ; but the yew tree 
by the church porch is a very ancient 
tree, and probably predated the poet by 
hundreds of years, and even the ivy stem 
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stir the fire 
and Close the 
shutters fast, 

the cur. 


vheel tl 
und 

the bul 

1 loud 
n 


isteamy 
er but not 
Inebriate, Walt 


Let us welcome 
peacetul evening 


the “ port hole ”’ 


vhich grows on the wall of the 
has the thickness of a man’s body 
the church itself, or part of it at least, 
to Norman times. 

Brixham, on the shores 
of Tor Bay, is mentioned in history as 
the landing place of William IIL, in 
nd there is a statue and an obelisk 
which both commemorate this event. But 
to the devotee aforementioned, the pecu- 
liar aroma of Brixham is furnished neither 


church 
whilst 


date bac k 


The village ot 


TOSS. a 


by the ozone of the Channel nor memories 
of “Dutch William,” but by the fact 
that whilst walking along the seashore 
one Sunday evening, after the service 


had conducted in the church, 
Henry Francis Lyte composed 
ie most beautiful hymns in any 


which he 


the Rev 


\ 
hs | 
ta tort 
Hi 1 
I 


time, and 
removal to 


He was in ill-health at thre 
his doctor had 


very next morning he left 


ordered his 


131 1, to which he never returned, 
tor he died a few months later on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
now hes buried 


would call 


ks 


Sc me people 


ind it perchance upon itself as one 
but it is only a village, tor all its age and 
pretensions There we may go into thie 
house of the poet Cowpel and see th 
very room where he wrote 


through which 
his pet hares 
came and went: 


besides many 
athered me- 
best-beloved ol 
country round 
some eyes might 
to the students 


mentoes ot one of the 
english writers Lhe 
Olney is flat, and to 
be uninteresting: but 
of The Task,” every reach of the 
river, every ancient tree, almost every 
held, is reminiscent of the poet, for of 
all poets he most faithfully reproduced 
his surroundings in his 
Perhaps to the 
whose poetry comes by chance and net 
by choice, Cowpel is only known by his 
immortal ballad of “ John Gilpin,” and 
by such hymns—-surely sweet- 
est treasures of hymnology— as 
my soul, thy suit’ prepare ”’ 
my soul, it is the Lord” 
moves in mysterious 
masterpieces of devotional 
be found in the Olney Hymns, which he 
wrote in conjunction with his friend, the 


Verse, 


average individual, 


among thie 
Come, 
Hark! 

and Ged 
way. These 
verse are to 


Rev. John Newton, ex-sailor slave- 
trader, who was Vicar of Olney for thirteen 
of the nineteen years during which Cowpet 
lived in the Buckinghamshire hamlet 
Let us use the aeroplane of our fancy 
and fly back to the West Country, and 
alivht at Salcombe near Bolt Head, in 


South Devon. It is but a tiny seaside 
place, and there is little to see there 
except the sea and its tiny harbour 
Where the tishing-beats go out and in, and 
it is possible that many travellers and 
Visitors come and go without knowing of 
any special association which clings to 
this little seaside place. Yet there 1s 


Fennyson lett an instruction to his 


one, 


sota t 
bling 
his 
| TI 
| 
| 
. 
~ 
| 
w Brith Ob... Reigate | 
SALCOMBE-THE SCENE OF “CROSSING TH AR. 
one of Tt] 
language: 
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THE 


son that, in all future editions of his 
work, that lovely lyric, ‘ Crossing the 


Bar,” should come last, and not only by 
its subject, but by the fact that it was 
written in his eighty-first year, is that 
position the most suitable for it. It repre- 
sents the crown and finish of his work. 
Now Tennyson knew Salcombe well, and 
had often sat upon its cliffs listening to 
the moaning of the bar, which is a con- 
stant and very audible reality there. As 
the tide comes in and as the tide goes out 
the bar moans; and though the great 
lyric was not actually written there, but, 
as Tennyson said himself to his son 
Hallam, ‘It came in a moment,”’ yet it 
is as certain as any legend of this kind 
can be that it was the memory of Sal- 


VILLAGE SHRINES OF ENGLAND 


Yorkshire. Why do people make _pil- 
grimage there? Is there anything to 


see? But little, except the home of 
the Brontés, and the scenes which 
they saw and described with an eerie 
minuteness. The place and neighbour- 
hood positively reeks of Shirley, and one 
leaves the village wondering how so much 
imagination could have dwelt in so cold 
and dull a little spot. Nevertheless, it 
did, and by that fact Haworth is immortal. 

And now we are back in Buckingham- 
shire, at the village of Chalfont St. Giles. 
There are quite a number of houses in 
the village, but only one which matters. 
It is a picturesque cottage, and quite 
looks its part, with its outstanding chim- 
ney, its mullioned windows, and its tim- 


ail combe and its little harbour which inspired bered gable. We may walk in and see 
ol the song. the room where Milton is reputed to have 
nd The aroma which clings around some _ finished his great epic of earth and heaven 
shit villages does not so much belong to a and hell—** Paradise Lost.” Except his 
nts writer as to some character which that tomb, in St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, 
the writer created, The village of Tong, on the past which the traffic of mid-London 
sy borders of the Black Country, is such an surges through all the hours of daylight 
ol one; for it is the identical place, so and not a few of dark, this is the only 
ce graphically described in the closing pages dwelling-place of Milton left to us. It was 

of Charles Dickens's “Old Curiosity only a place of sojourn, a little harbour 
ial, Shop,”” where Little Nell passed the clos- of refuge to which he fled from the Plague 
et ing scenes of her shadowed life, and it was of London: but he has made it immortal, 


lis in Tong churchyard where she was buried. and the visitor stands awe-stricken in 


ind Yet there never was a Little Nell. Was the very room where the blind poet saw 
there not Well, when she died, not only unutterable things. 
ne, did Dickens him- 
rk! self weep bitterly, 
10d but all England 
ese wept with him 

lo and went about 

he Whispering to one 

th another with 

ve- broken voices, 
een ‘Little Nell’s 

pel dead.”” Her spirit 

still haunts Tong, 

and its old 

und churchyard, and 

in will continue to 
side de so as long as 
ere the English lan- 

guage lasts, 
and And then there 

ind is the grey, tree- 
ol less, somewlht 

to forbidding moor- 

Is land village of 

his Haworth, in CTTERY ST. MASY CHURCH, 

651 
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The beautifully situated Thames-side 
not too big to be counted a village, 
surely Great Marlow is associated 
with Shelley. It was here he wrote the 
‘Revolt of Islam,” in his boat, as it floated 
under the Bisham, or 
during his wanderings through that lovely 
part of Buckinghamshire. Who can won- 
der that these were an 
inspiration to such a sensitive spirit as 
Shelley's 2? Yet he found here, too, the 


town 


beech gToves 


such scenes as 


human sorrow and hardship which touched 
in him a deeper chord than beauty even, 


for whilst bringing out his great poem in 
thre vinter he had a severe attack of 
ophthalmia, caught while visiting the 
cottagel whom long war bad 
harvests had reduced to terrible straits, 
wd whom the poet helped with his purse 
and hi ithy, whilst: he pleaded then 
Cause deathile Verse 

Nether Stowe In Somersetshire, at the 
foot of the Otuantock IS 
bee nee Upon time Samuel 
ol Cole lived there t cottace 
the 1 | hich i eve | 
vear! In this village he lived for two 


and see vi 
a Visit tor it 


vears and there wrote some of his most 
beautiful poetry. Indeed, almost every 
poem which his name among the 
demi-gods——* Christabel,”’ The Ancient 
Mariner,” and his ** Ode on the Departing 
Year,” were there written. Here, too, he 
was visited by some of his greatest con- 
temporaries— Lamb, Southey, Hazlitt, and 
De Quincey. 

Wordsworth lived near—at Allfoxden— 
and the two great poets, who, though 
they knew it not, were both penning the 
work which has most truly within it 

; the seeds of immor- 
= | tality, roamed over 
the Quantock Hills 
walks which have 
furnished some of 
the most beautiful 
poetic images in the 
language. ¢ 
ridge’s fine poem, 
“Fears in Soli- 
tude,”’ is full of re- 
miniscences of 
Stowey and its 
neighbourhood, 
whilst Wordsworth 
devotes pra tically 
the whole of the 
third book of the 
“Excursion” to 
the same delightful 
theme. 

Kenilworth is an 
example of a village 
the fame of which 
has practically been 
created by the 
venius of One man, 
It has a_ history, 
and avery Tomantic 
one, and it is dominated by the ruins of a 
vast feudal castle. But it is not so much 
the castle itself which attracts visitors from 
every quarter of the globe to the village 
of Kenilworth as the romance, very largely 


sets 


ole- 


pure fiction, which the ‘ Wizard of the 
North’? wove around it But tor Scott, 
Amy Robsart would have been for 
eottenm mame Scott named one of his 
novels Kemlworth,” and, behold, Nenil 
worth Warwickshire became a romants 


dream dreams 
eminently worth 
but certainly it 


hrine, a place which to 
sions.” It 1 


own sake, 
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(Photo. Frith and Ca) 


THE THAMES AT GREAT MARLOW. 


is not the real romance, but the fictitious 
romance which attracts the world—the 
glamour of a great story, greatly told. 
Ottery St. Mary is a charming little 
village in South-east Devonshire. The 
father of Coleridge was its vicar at one 
time; though it is not of him or his 
son that we are thinking at present, but 
of the author of 
“Vanity Fair.” 
Attempts have 
always been 
made, with more 
or less success, to 
localise the place s 
and events of 
notable novels. 
Dickens is not, 
as arule, difficult 
to trace; George 
Eliot undoubted- 
ly got most of 
her local colour 
in the neighbour- 
hood of Nun- 
eaton; but 
Thackeray is not 
nearly so easily 
followed. Never- 
theless, there can- 


= 


Clavering St. Mary, in “ Penden- 
nis,” is Ottery St. Mary. Every- 
body knows that Thackeray's 
mother married, as her second hus- 
band, Major Carmichael Smyth out 
\ in India, and when that most estim- 
able gentleman retired he settled 
as a gentleman farmer at Lark- 
beare, which is the Fairoaks of the 
novel, in the parish of Ottery St. 
Mary. There Thackeray spent all 
his holidays whilst at Charterhouse, 
and later stayed for several months 
in the interval between leaving 
school and going to Cambridge, 
his stepfather coaching him for his 
University career. Thus Ottery St. 
Mary has the double distinction of 
being the birthplace of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and of exercising 
a strong formative influence upon 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
*Selborne!”? What a fragrant 
name is that! Even had Gilbert 
White never lived in it the village 
would be noteworthy for its beauty and 
charm. But White has immortalised 
it, and “White of Selborne”’ and 
“ White’s Selborne’’ have passed into 
the current coin of language. 
Hursley, a neighbouring village, is 
sacred to the memory of the author of 


not be the least 
doubt that 


The Graphotone Ca., Fafield) 
CHALFONT ST. GILES-—THE INTERIOR OF MILTON'S COTTAGE. 
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‘Sun of my soul "-—the Rev. John Keble, 


whose Christian Year’ is a classic of 
the universal Church. Though nota line 
of ‘‘ The Christian Year’’ was penned at 
Hursley, yet that village is inseparably 
connected with the man who for thirty 
years was its rector, and, furiher, the 
profits from the sale of this great work 


were so considerable that the greater part 
of the money expended upon the rebuild- 
ing of the church came from that source. 
Wherever the beautiful Morning Hymn 
is sung 
the village 


generally to the tune named after 
this “* haunt of ancient peace ”’ 


Christianity’ which associated sanctity, 
service, and sanitation. Eversley was a 
place of pilgrimage long before its incum- 
bent died, and has remained so ever since. 

One more excursion, and we have done, 
It to Somersby, the little village in 
Lincolnshire, but not in the Fens; for 
Tennyson's birthplace—the place where 
he spent all his most impressionable years 

is in the pretty pastoral district of slop- 
ing hills, bosky lanes, large ash trees, and 
high church towers. The brook, the song 
of which he sang so sweetly, runs in the 
bottom of a little valley behind the par- 


Is 


t 
RSBY MANOR, HOME 
and its saintly vicar should recur to the 
mind 
The author of Westward Ho! ,” 


Hereward the Wake,” and many beau 
tiful Nature books, was rector of Eversley 


whilst Keble was rector of Hursley, and 
they are not separated by many miles. 
rhe clerical poet and the clerical novelist 
died within a month of each other. 
Pilgrims may visit the cross in Eversley 
churchyard, where Charl Kingsley lies 
with his greatly beloved wife, who fol 
lowed him after many years of widow- 
hood Phe novelist’s residence here made 
m an exponent of that muscular 


Qo 


sonage house which was his early home; 
the ** Moated Grange Is not far away; 
whilst the descendants of *‘ The Northern 
Farmer” still live in the neighbourhood. 
Fennyson's poetry, from first to last, 1s 
deeply coloured with the natural scenery 


which surrounds Somersby, and “In 
Memoriam,” especially, is redolent of its 
quiet life and tender memories. Yes, 
there are few English villages indeed 
which do not invite more than a cursory 
glance; but when they are glorified and 
transfigured by the indwelling spirit of 


venius, they become shrines of inspiration 


and ola c. 
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New Serial Story 


The Professor's Predicament 
By J. J. BELL 


Author of ‘‘Wee Macgregor,’’ etc. 


(Illustrated by W. D, Atmonp, R.I.) 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Proressor Davip Frowarp, until recently in the chair of chemistry in the University of Glasburgh, is spending his life in 
the discovery of a new explosive. Clever, but absent-minded and careless, he has exhausted his resources, putting his 
adopted niece, Marjorite Silver, into cons side rable perplexity as to the way in which to keep the household going. The 
Professor's great friend, ¢ lonel Frampton, has been trying to sell ** Marjorite,"’ as the new explosive has been called, to the 
War Office Unfortunately he fails, and comes with his son Dick, who is in love with the Professor's niece, to break the 


news. Whilst there, a lawyer, Mr. MacFee, is announced. He brings the intelligence that an aunt of the Professor's has 
died, leaving him a fortune of £50,000, on condition that he marries within three months, 


CHAPTER III to those pursuits whic h—— Pardon me, but 


that is a very alarming sound. 


“A HORRID WILL” “Mr. Mac—MacNee,” cried the ¢ desperate 
ri squeezed the Professor's  Protessor, “can’t you tell us at once what 
hand. “Never mind, dear,” she whis- the provision is? ’ 
pered; “the second part can’t be worse than The bubbling grew more violent. The 
the first.” lawyer wriggled on his chair. 

“You mentioned a little while ago, Pro- “The second provision of your aunt’s will 
fessor,” continued the lawyer, “that the sole is simply this: that the lady who marries 
slight difference existing between your aunt you also receives the sum of fifty thousand 
and yourself related to your—er—business pounds in her own right and for——” 
methods.” Marjorite jumped up. “Oh, Nunky, what 

“There was no difference between us on a horrid, horrid will! ” she cried, and fled 
that score,” said Froward. “I never denied away to the garden. 
my incapacity for anything pertaiming to Mr. Mackee rose. He was eager to de 
business But I fail to see what that part from this strange house of fearsome 
has——” noises and a host whose memory could hold 

Pardon me if I say that I think it ex neither the contents of important letters nor 
plains the second provision of her will. | yet a simple, though not unimportant, sur- 
Miss Froward was, as I have reason to name, 
know, an exceedingly just woman in regard He couvhed several times; but as the 

her own sex; and, if I may put it quite Professor appeared to be sunk in a sort of 
bluntly, it seems to me that while she stupor and paid no attention whatsoever 
desired you to marry, she also desired that — to the suggestion, he said : 
the lady who became your wife should be “My dear sir, | do not know that there 

hem—more or less independent with re- is anything more [ can say at the moment. 
spect to the—hem ! hem !—tfinancial methods You have the copy of the will and my 
of a man so deeply engrossed in scientific address—I will leave them on this table 
pursuits—than which, | beg to say, there and doubtless you will communicate with 
is nothing finer and nobler—as you are, me as soon as Pardon me, but I should 


Professor.’ Mr. MacFee bowed, wishing he like to catch the 12.40 train to town, and 
had not attempted a speech, “At the same I can readily believe that you do not care 


time,’ he resumed, glancing at the door to discuss the matter at this early stage.” 
of the laboratory, wherein the hissing sound) The bubbling noise became positively 
had lately given place to a bubbling noise- threatening. “A wire will bring me—or 
“at the same time, this second provision my partner—here at any time, within a few 
ought, in some ways, at least, to be gratits hours Pardon me if I run away. No; 
ing to you For one thing, it should leave don’t come to the door. I can find my way 
you tree to devote, without compunction, nicely. Good-bye, my dear sir, good bye. , 

your income—I will not say your fortune Froward roused himself. “Forgive me,” 


gol 
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he iid feebly. “I confe am rather 
upset. Won't you take a little - No: 
Then ood bye, ood bye, Mr. MacDonald a 


He fell back as the lawver hurried from the 


tudy. “What am [ to do? ” he 
What on earth am I to do?” 


murmured. 


Five minutes later came Marjorite, fol 
lowed immediately by the Colonel and Dick 
I had to tell them, Nunky,” said the 
girl, stroking his hair. “Oh, what a pig 


\ 1unt must have been, poor old thing! 
The cruellest thing I ever heard of. It's 
too terrible to think of !” She 


she Was joined by Di 


retired to 
the window, where 
rhe Colonel was in a high state of excite- 


ment not untinged with amusement. He 


drew a chair beside his friend and patted 
him on the shoulder. 

Congratulations, old fellow! Don't 
think me unsympathetic, but | 
good aunt’s ideas of things. 
plain that she had thought it all 
Haven't | said you ought to marry? 
You ought to have done it And 
smoothly Come, 


quite apree 
It is 
out. 


with your 


always 
long ago. 
now the way 1s 
cheer up! We'll 
And what a choice you'll have, to be sure! 
How lon 


mind: 


paved. 
soon get a wife for you! 


have you got to make up your 


kroward groaned. “ Was it three weeks, 
Marjorite: 

Three me nths, 
brokenly 

that’s a perfect aye the Colonel 


said gaily. “We'll manave 


Frampton, 


dear,” said 


Marjorite 


nicely,” 
cried the virl, 


“how can you be so—so brutal 2 ” 

I'm cruel to be kind, my dear youn, 
lad T sa Dick, we must get your mother 
to ( irden party a oon as possible, 
and invite all the nice, el le women we 
know to meet Profe r Froward. What: 

Great idea, Dad! aid Dick. 

Dick! murmured Miarjorite re- 
proachtull 

And, without disre pect to our beloved 
Pi the Colonel ran on, “it might 
be Il to drop a hint here and there re- 
pecting the cash prize for the fortunate 
winner! Ha!” Within the moment hi 
bant iW tone ive way to one of kind- 
ne ( e, my dear tellow, don’t be de 
pressed P|] the man vou've done it 
before now Fell us what vou think about 
it 

But the Professor mutel hook his head 

Well, I dare say it 1 n enouvh to taik 

hout it And, of course it’s a secret until 


think 
you ought to face it from a practical point 

without committing yourself 
promise to come to the garden 


But, honestly, 


you say otherwise. 
ot view, and 
to anything 

party which my wife shall give on an early 
date. Marjorite, persuade the 
cleverest man in the world to do, for once, 
The Colonel got up 


won't you 
the sensible thing : 
and walked across to the fireplace. 
Marjorite, after some hesitation, went to 
her uncle and put her arm round his neck 
“Dear,” 
the thing you think wise and 


she whispered, “you are to do 


and right. 


We used to say that nothing could ever 
come between you and me; but now—now 
you must not think of me. If you could 


bear to be married, I'd try to b-bear it too.’ 
The Professor sat up. ‘“But—but you 
don’t need to get married, my child.” 
‘IT wouldn’t get married for anything,” 
and Dick, at the 
caught the whisper and winced. 


she declared, window, 
“But you 
have your great desire to think of.” 

“And your future, Marjorite ’ returned 
kroward in so low a voice that she missed 
the words. A little louder at 
all so sudden.” Then, almost in his ordinary 
voice and almost hepefully, “ But I'm sure 
no lady would marry me! ” 
and see!” broke in the 


he said: 


“Try a few 


Colonel. “But we must not torment you. 
We are going to help you, aren't we, 
Dick? 


“Oh, yes, of course,’ replied the young 
man dully. “About time we were off, isn’t 

is,” * No, Froward, 
we shan’t stay to You and 
Marjorite must be allowed peace to pet over 
the shock, for I been 
evere, whichever way we look at it. | 
ar this evening. Den’t 
back to the 


said the Colonel. 
lunch to-dav. 


know it must have 
pretty 
may drop in for a ci 
much Iry to vo 


had happened.” 


worry too 


laboratory as if nothing 


Dick said Good-bye ” to Marjorite 
“Oh, Dick,” she whi pered, “it isn't too 
late Vd do, plea c, pel uade ve ul father 


to try the Government pee ple again.” 

I'm afraid he won't do it now 

How unkind of you! Stull, I bey you 
to ask him.” 

You can think of only one person,” hi 
muttered bitterly, and joined his father, who 


Wal re idy to le ive by the varden 


M 
father 


All at once roward jumped up 
that the 


what am I to do 


yorite.”’ he cried, so wildly 


and son halted, 


Dear,” she said in alarm, yet soothingly, 


“*How did he sleep?’ he asked, with a nod in the direction of the Professor"—), 4. 
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there no hurry. There is plenty of time 

to think bout what is best to be done.” 
But there isn’t! I’ve just remembered 
—that basket on the bookcase reminded me 


that I have an enormous bill to meet for 


this for the laboratory on the st of 
oepte ber It has been renewed already 
the | le won't renew it again. I wa 
countit on the War Oftice | 
Said the Colonel softly Don’t let that 
trouble you, old fellow. Allow me 
Ne né God bless you again, ] ramp 
tor t friend a man ever had! But some 
thir possible M te, mv child, 
pity me, but try not to despise me. I must 
accept the condition of the will I must! 
1 he no help for it My eves are opened 
to the t f ffairs Frampton, my 
riel Il will « e to \y I irden party 
to any number otf garden partics! \nd 
th er over the better! 
rl the w to face old fellow, 
iid the Colonel milit to cover his di 
tre Well, Vl look in to-night Con 
alor Dick 
bath n went t 
Ma 
lear Nunky 
1) t thi ifferin because 
not 1 | e! elu left—not one \nd 
I 
Let out of d Where are my 
civare 
on ( then with x of match 
And Mar 
\ tell Bella that she can clean 
my t Iten a he like 
CHAPTER IV 
THE PROFESSOR'S RESOLVI 
Fe MI that moment Prof or kroward 
retir | nt he al hi 
int vill w concerned, Later in the da 
M te noticed that the « ment itself 
! t rel ed trom the | e where the 
vive eft it, tl } n exactly her 
I 1 har | it he « ild 
When the ( nel called 
nt tt rect 
} esti te ed 
t th ‘ 
tha 
t three dismal 


hours, during which the Colonel exerted 
himself to the point of mental exhaustion 
in a vain endeavour to interest his friend 
in things that could not be connected ever 


so remotely with money or marriage. He 
left the 
other appeared to be, 


house almost as depressed as the 


and on reaching home 
confided to his son that Froward was taking 
it very badly indeed 


The next day was Sunday, and the fou 


met after church This meeting had be- 
come a weekly affair since Dick’s return 
run a trip round the world three months 
ayo. The young man, by the way, had 


raduated in medicine, and would probably 


have settled dowa in practice ere now had 
not his father urged him to remain a little 
longer at home, for Dick was the only child 
of his parents The time need not be 


wasted,” the Colonel téld him You are 
young enough for a doctor, and I should not 
wonder if there is still something in books 
for you to learn; and the delay may save 
a tew hives.” So Dick staved at home, and 
it hi tudies were not closely and_ per- 

tently pursued h father and he had 
nticipated they would be—well, perh ips he 
Wat not altogether to | me, At any rate, 
lis father omitted to reproach him, 

On the wav home the Colonel contrived 
to have some conve tion with Marjorite 

Hiow did he lee] he asked, with 
a nod in the direction of the | rofessor, 
whom Dick had skilfully drawn on in front 

I don't know,’ uid the girl sadly He 
went to bed at a vood hour, but I heard 
him oO out to the irden at dawn And he 
didn’t seem to have anyt ing to say at break- 
fast or afterward 

He's certainly not ing much now 
How did you-sicep y elt he inquired 
kindly ‘Not very well, I’m afraid, or vou 
wouldn’t have heard him moving at dawn. 
But you must not allow this thine to prey 
on yvour mind Phat wont do at all l 
admit it seems more erious and dithecult 


than ait struck me at first. Still, there’s no 
pair Now, Mi Marjorite, 
1 know me as h friend—his neares 

think I may sav ind | 


exactly how ou feel 


excuse tor de 


friend, | 


to tell me 


want 


about the 


you 


whole matter 
hed h knew. Colonel 
] pt Phere are so many 
Wi Ip] we mah list « them 
of course, there is his happit It 
chief ol elf and hi reat 
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discovery. But I'm going to leave you out, 
my dear,” said the Colonel with a smile, 
“because he has whatever happens. 
The perfecting of the great discovery, how- 


you, 


ever, depends on money.” 

“[—I suppose there is no hope of the 
—the people changing their 
minds,” the girl stammered shyly. 

“None whatever,” he replied with gentle 
finality. “And so,” he went on, “the money 
depends on marriage.” 

“ That’s what is so awful! ” 

“But need it be awful? Why should we 
assume that, though the money depends on 
marriage, the marriage should depend on 
Why, in short, should not there 
My dear 


Froward is not an 


Government 


money 
be love—or, at least, affection ? 
Miss Marjorite, David 
old man, and his heart is big enough for two 
men kor himself up 
with his work, but who knows what might 
happen if for a little time he came out and 
And my wife’s garden 
would make a nice, comfortable be- 


years he has shut 


mixed with people ? 
party 
ginning. 

But it’s sO to 


as) marry the wrong 
person,” said Maryjorite. 


‘Isn’t it?” 
didn’t,” he returned lightly. 
“And then everyone would 


“Can't say. 
know about 
the money.” 

The Colonel 
“Surely you didn’t take me seriously yester- 
he said, so reproachfully that Mar- 
jorite felt ashamed of having doubted him. 
Many 
a woman would be proud to marry him for 
himself alone.’ 

Oh, I know that!” cried the girl. “ But 
don't you see, Colonel Frampton, that Uncle 
David would never, never yet near to asking 


almost came to a_ stop. 


day?” 


“Your uncle requires no money label. 


a lady to marry him, unless she gave him 
deal of And no 
ladies would do that unless they knew about 
the money; and then they would be the 
the wrong kind. Oh, I was thinking about 
it all last night, and the more L thought 
the more hopeless it became. And it would 
simply Aid Uncle David to be married to 
a person who didn’t sympathise with all his 
Wavs and his work.” 


a great encouragement ? 


There was a short silence until the Colonel 
said softly : 

‘Then you refuse to admit the possible 
intervention of love 

“How could he 


think of 


worry 


love when his 
mind is full of Besides, there isn’t 
time. If he makes up his mind that he 


must marry, he will simply marry the person 


Qo5 


who is nicest to him, if shell have him; 
and if she won't, | don’t know what will 
happen, for, though he is ever so modest, 
he is too proud to rush about from one to 
another collecting refusals.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “I can’t say 
you have brightened me up to any great 
extent, Miss Marjorite. But, teli me, 
wouldn’t you be glad to see your uncle 
married to the zight person? ” 

“That,” she replied in a low voice, 
“would make me gladder than I’ve been ia 
all my life.” 

~ Then all we can do is to hope the right 
person may be at the garden party.” 

“And he and she are sure to miss each 
other. What a horrid tangle it is!” 

“Tut!” said the Colonel; “do you want 
me to throw up the sponge already? ” 

replied remorsefully. 
“TI don’t really wish to depress you, but 
somehow 

“I know, I know,” he returned. “And, 
after all, it’s the Professor who must give 
the lead. Let us go forward and find out 
whether he has spoken yet.” 

According to Dick’s later report, he had not. 


sorry,” she 


The following afternoon Dick called. He 
found Marjorite in the garden, 

thought I well bring it 
along,” he said, handing her a note, “Save 
a penny, you know,” he added with rather a 
feeble laugh. “The garden party is for 
Saturday week.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorite. “It’s fearfully 
good of your mother, Dick; but what if 
Uncle David won't go?” 

‘You must bring him. 
day?” 

hardly seen him. 
the laboratory all day.” 

That’s a good sign! 

‘| don’t know. There hasn’t been the 
slightest sound. I’m afraid he’s simply 
sitting brooding.” 

Hasn’t he spoken to-day? 

“Oh, yes, a little. But nothing of any 
importance. Yes, do smoke, Dick. Do you 
know, I'm sather glad to see you this 


might as 


How is he to- 


He has been in 


” 


afternoon.” 
“Are you, Marjorite? ” 
“Ves: 
morning, and I think it must have depressed 
me. And then I couldn’t get over some- 
thing that Uncle David said after you had 
gone on Saturday 
‘What was that? ” 


l was paying tradesmen’s bills all 
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He aid that I might tell Susan—he 
called her something else, ot course—that 
she might clean the study—clean it, fancy 
- as often as she liked It seemed to me 
o utterly pathetic 

Dick did his best to look mournful. “But 
he didn't mean it; he would forget he had 
iid it You didn’t take him at his word, 
hope 

\s af IT could! But it made me imagine 
him married to a person who would insist 


on Cleaning it every day, and removine the 


thin he had put in odd places to remind 
him of important things 

Oh, that is why he puts things in odd 
place I’ve often wondered 

Did you think he would do it without 
any reason Why, didn’t you hear him 


say on Saturday that the waste paper basket 
upside-down on the top of the bookease re 
minded him ot a horrid huge bill in Sep 
tember 

So he did I wonder what his system 
By the way, what was the penwiper 
stuck on the bust for 

Oh, that was to remind him to call Susan 
by her right name 

Did it work? ” 

Ina way. Only ith ippened to be Jenny 
who came into the room Oh, dear! | used 
to laugh at those things: but they all seem 
tra how 

Poor Marjorite,” he said vently 
wish I could do something to he Ip. J spoke 
to the dad, as you sugyvested 

Phat wa rood of you But | spoke to 


him myself ye terdayv, and there ecem to 


I’m afraid so I should tell you, how 
ever, that the dad is going to try some 
private firms with Marjorite, thouvh that 


may not come to anything either: beside 
thre heyotiations, if anv. we ild probabl 
take 

You don’t think it would mean ving 
Uncle David from. vettin married he 
iid 

what he ha told me about the 
cost « the reat discover I'm afraid it 
wouldn't Perhaps IT should not have men 
tioned th te firm it all 

Oh, it doesn’t matter a dittle 
wearil | ilk of omethin else 


Care to hear some of the name invited 
tes the rden party In response to het 


ent he mentioned a dozen o1 They 


| think anv of them are. Dick 


gob 


she said sadly. “Who is Miss Keith? She 
is the only one I don’t know, by sight, at 
least.’ 

think you'll like het She came to 
live in that old cottave at the end of South 
Avenue about three months ayo She had 
introductions — to ome people here, and 
mother met her and took a ureat fancy to 


her. Ive a suspicion that she writes books, 
but I know nothing definite 1 should say 
he 4 about torty. She must have been 


very pretty when she was younver: she’s 
still tine-looking. Yes, you'll like her, I’m 


sure 

quite sure IT shan’t. Forvive me, 
Dick I can't help being nasty just now, 
Oh, why did that old woman make such a 
wicked wall: Ot course, she meant well, 
Lut 


It may not turn out so badly, after all, 
said Dick with a brave effort at cheertulness, 
for he was a miserable vouny man. then. 

\nd, Marjorite, Ll want to ask you just one 
que stion,”’ 

Phere was something in his tone that 
made the yvirl shrink a Jitthe, while her 
colour rose sly htly. But she allowed the 
silence to lenvthen, 

Marjorite, af the Professor were te 
marry, would it make—any difference to 


The 

\n absurd enough question in its way, 
vetoin her present moc d she could not affect 
to misunderstand it She was tired, and 
he wanted support and sympathy so badly 

Oh, Dick! he ud, “oh, Dick ! 

Yet she withdrew her hand even as his 
touched it, 

Please, plea e don't ay any more,” she 
aid. “IT have no right to think of any- 
thing but Unele David Hle has done every- 
thing for me since | was a little girl 

But, Maryorite, Upposin he were 
tu 

No, no; don’t speak about it. Do you 
think IT want him to make a wretched mar- 
nave avast his desire 

Of course not, Hid Dick, little 
nettled Let me ask vou another question 


Suppe mn he doe not et married: do you 


mtend te er—remain single tor ever 
hor a moment she faced him” bravely 
ion is he needs me he hall have me 
Phen she turned away vin What is 
the use of talking ‘if ind * supposing 
Come, let ou o to the house and have tea 
inal try te et David te 


He accompanted her in silence, perhaps a 


— 


**She dropped Ler head on her arms and wept softly "——y. Svs. 


trifle sullenly. On reaching the study he 


said abruptly : 


“[T think it’s about time I was clearing 
out of Starburgh and getting some work to 
do. In fact, the sooner 1 clear out the 


better, work or no work.” 
Marjorite made no response, and he could 
not see the quiver of her pretty mouth. 
Presently she knocked at the laboratory 
door and inquired whether her uncle would 
take tea. The rm ply, 
was in the negative, and was followed by a 


iven gently enough, 


remark to the effect that he was too busy 
“And he’s not doing anything at all,” 


sighed the girl as she rejoined the young 
man “Just sitting staring at a row cf 
empty test-tube 

“Well.” said Dick, with a fresh effort 
towards brightness, “it’s natural that he 


should want to think a bit. And we aren't 
going to help by wearing long faces.” 
“That's very true, Dick,” said Marjorite; 
not that T should like to have a broad face. 
You take three lumps, don’t you?” 
“What a memory vou have! said Dick, 
who didn't take ugar at all. 
Suddenly they cauyvht each other's eves. 


rhey laughed. After all, it is something to 


7 


be voung, if only to be able to laugh at 
nothing. 

When Dick had taken his departure, Mar- 
jorite opened the envelope he had given her. 
Along with the invitation to the garden 
party there was a friendly note from Mrs. 
Frampton bidding the Professor and_ her- 
self to an informal dinner on the _ first 
Friday. She laid card and letter on the 
Professors desk and went to attend to 
some household matters. The Professor 
discovered them in the course of the 
evening. 

“I suppose we had better go,” he said, 
without looking at his niece; “but please 
delay answering until to-morrow.” 

A few minutes later he intimated his in- 
tention of going to Edinburgh in the morn- 
ing—‘for a tew hours,” he added. 

She found an opportunity to put some 
money in the clothes he would wear, other- 
wise he would have started on the journey 
penniless. He left without mentioning the 
business that took him to Edinburgh, but 
she fancied his expression was a little more 
hopeful. 

\bout noon she went into the laboratery. 
She was familiar with the chamber and 
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many of its contents; she was used to assist- 
Ins her uncle In minor CXpe riments, and 
periodically she made it her business to tidy 
certain shelves and vlazed cupboards, This 
task now engaged her attention for an hour 


or so, and when it was finished she seated 
herself at a small table whereon the Pro- 
tessor made his jottings and calculations. 
Her eyes wandered idly over the loose 
papers with their roughly pencilled dia- 
vrams, -ymbols and dec imals, and stopped 
abruptly at a sheet which, from its position, 
had evidently been the last to be written 
on. She had read it almost ere she knew, 
for the big, ugly writing was clear enough, 
and there was not much of it. This is what 


she re ad 


Marjorite £10,000 (i.e. £400 per an.) 


Laboratory £20,0 
Two persons Z 1OQ.O5 per an.) 
Stone tor aunt £50 


£50,000 


What does it mean shic 


what does it mean: 


whispered, 
And then the meaning dawned on her 
His first thought had been for herself! 

She dropped her head on her arms and 
wept softly 


The Professor returned late in the after- 
noon He was haggard and worn-looking: 


the slight hopetulness of the morning had 
vanished. He mentioned nothing of his 
useless visit to Mackee, the lawyer, to whom 
in his simplicity he had suggested all sorts 


ot ce mpromise, 
My child, he said, I have 
decided to endeavour to obey 


detinitely 
the conditions 
of my Aunt Dorothea’s will. Pray accept 
the kind invitations of Mr Frampton 
Oh, Nunky!” she cried, and threw her 
arms round his neck 
“Tt shall be my chief duty,” he said, and 
cleared his throat, “to endeavour to find a 


a person worthy to—to be your aunt.” 


CHAPTER V 


A FIRE AND A BREEZI 

| Hk Framptons’ informal little 
proved the ainner It-clif epted 

dismal failure The Pro- 

fessor was in the lowest of spirits, 


party 


an exceedi 
thouvh, 


to be sure, he made every effort, for his 


gos 


host’s sake, to rally himself. But his re- 
mzrks were worse than inane, while his 
smile was entirely pathetic. 

The three eligible ladies present had pre- 
viously imagined the Professor to be a 
charming man; they now discovered him to 
be very dull, if not positively stupid. He 
called each “madam,” lest he should ad- 
Two of them 
he had met before, but the fact had es« aped 
his memory, while he continued under the 
impression that he ought to know the third 
fairly well, and treated her accordingly. 


dress her by the wrong name. 


He ate very little except his hostess’s 
bread 

An after-dinner cigar in the garden, fol- 
lowed by music in the drawing-room, pro- 
vided certain reliefs; but on the way home 
he confided to Marjorite that it had all been 
like a bad dream. She, poor girl, though 
her heart felt like breaking, did her best to 
cheer him. 

“Well,” said the Colonel to his wife. 
who, quite naturally, was inclined to be 
cross, “we could hardly have expected the 
poor chap to be at his ease all at once. 
Give him time.” 

‘I give him a thousand years,” she 
rejoined. 
said Dick, 


who was ina deplorable state of despond- 


“Tm with you there, mother,” 
ency “TI can’t think how the dad can 
expect within a few 
week 


“My dear boy, 


anvthing§ to happen 
said the Colonel, who was 
also depre ssed, thou rh he would not have 
admitted it, “I have vreat hopes of Fro 
ward pulling himself together after to-night 
Indeed, I surprised if he 
appears like a different man on Saturday 
week.” 

“Hem!” said Dick 


uy tars to do some 


should not be 


“Well, I’m 
reading And he 
vood-night 

It is to be hoped that the youny man did 


bade his parents 


not injure his sight that night, considering 
that for three hours his eyes never left the 
printed page—the same page all the time, 


too 


As the days went past a change came 
over the Professor He 
yrowing resigned to his fate. Not that his 


appeared to be 


resiynation was of the sullen sort: rather 
did it evince itself in a certain calm indit 
ference which the Colonel observed with 
atistaction, but which set Marjorite wonder- 


inv anxiously. He sought the yirl’s com- 


ht 


able man, who would give 
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pany whenever possible; his tenderness 
towards her had never been great. 
They spent many hours together in the 
garden, talking of matters remote from the 
present. His laboratory seemed to have 
lost its interests; he rarely entered it. And 

amazing thing !—he began, in a tentative 
fashion, it is true, to set his own study in 
order. 

Long after Marjorite had_ retired—not 
always to sleep—he would open drawers 
and ‘ upboards and linger over the con- 
tents. It was like going over his past life. 
And perhaps the incident—it seemed only 
an incident now—that troubled him most 
by its memory came back in the shape of a 
small bundle of letters which he had meant 
to destroy long ago. He did not undo the 
bundle; he merely held it in his hand and 
stepped over twenty years. Later he con- 
signed it to one of the rubbish-filled clothes 
baskets which he had borrowed from the 
Jaundry. The time for burning it had 
surely come now. And then he took it out 
of the basket. It should be consumed in 
the little gas furnace in the laboratory, 
reduced to ash by itself. He would do it 
now 
He came out of the 
laboratory in the dawn, 
his countenance weary and 
wistful. Foolishly he had 
broken the string and 
vlanced at one of the 
letters, and read them all. 
But now they were gone 
utterly and finally. He 
sivhed., 

Opening the French 
window, he stood awhile 
on the threshold of the 
varden. It seemed to him 
then that he had filled his 
life with mistakes. Was 
he about to crown it with 
the greatest mistake of 
all? Yet what could he 
do but take the risk? For 
Marjorite’s, for the Great 
Discovery’s sake, was it 
not the right thing to do? 
\s for the woman who 
should marry him—if such 
a woman were to be found 


well, he was an honour 


any woman the best of a 


bargain; she should not 


“He made haste to add to the mountain, pour on the parattin, 
and set fire to the whole ”—y. 910. 
9°9 


suffer. But he wished he had not read the 
old letters. 

The morning air was very sweet, and he 
stepped out of doors. He did not go far, 
however. He must have something to 
occupy him. Sleep seemed an impossibility 
Why not spend an hour in burning those 
baskets of papers? An excellent idea! 

Ere long, in a corner at the bottom of 
the garden, the bonfire was ready—a queer 
mixture of colour, of written and printed 
matter. A good riddance, too! A grand 
thing fire when one desired to be relieved 
of rubbish! Pity it could not destroy 
memories, also!—aye, and the original of a 
certain will before it could have become 
effective! For the first time in his life 
David Froward smiled sardonically. From 
his breast pocket he brought the copy of the 
will, unfolded it—how sick he was of read- 
ing it in search of a flaw in the condition! 
—crushed it into a loose ball, and planted 
it on top of the mountain. “How much 
better it would have been had she simply 
left everything to those charities mentioned 
in the last clause,” he said to himself. 
“Well, perhaps, all may go to them yet.” 
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Presently he realised the fact that he had 
And pe rh ips 


no matche some oil would 


remembered a can ot 
paraftin in the laboratory. As he 
t little breeze met 
the tudyv he noticed a basket of 
had overlooked. lle 


well carry it down along with the paraffin. 


advisable: he 
went up 
him. In 

rubbish 
might as 


the house al 


which he 


Meanwhile the breeze reached the paper 
mountain It was quite a_ brisk little 
breeze It proceeded to scatter the smaller 


scraps of paper about the garden. Grow- 
inv bolder, it touched the papel ball on the 
and the paper ball wobbled, hesi- 


tated, and then skipped playfully down the 


ummit, 


slope. There it lay until another little 
breeze, even brisker and bolder than the 
first, blew it on to the walk, and then alony 
the walk, farther and farther away from 
the mountain, Later a comparatively big 


breeze took it in hand 


I'm afraid I've made rather a mess,” 
said the Professor on his return, surveying 
the white patched garden and wonderin, 


what the gardener would say. And he made 


haste to add to the mountain, pour on the 
paratin, and set tire to the whole There 
Wal a int blaz 

Gou to be a windy day,” said the Pro 
fessor, vawning, at last 


A hundred yards from where he stood was 


[END OF ¢ 


HAPTER 


the gate of the garden. And the biggest 


breeze so far wa trying to blow the paper 


ball between the bars. After a time it was 
successful 

The paper ball soon began to travel 
along the public road towards the town. 
There was something distinguished about 


its appearance. pcliceman noticed it, 


but it was getting up speed then, and 
policemen do not run after paper balls, 
even at four o’clock in the morning. So it 


rolled on until it got caught in the corner 


gateway, where it remained undis- 
until o'clock, 


man on the way to business took the 


ot a 


turbed about nine when a 
young 
trouble to secure and examine it. 

kor some minutes the young man’s coun- 
then 
it lightened, and finally it smiled broadly 

“This is for Bill,” 
man, as he put the crumpled docu- 
ment carefully into his pocket. 

A good many months ago Professor Fro- 
ward had offended the 1 porter of the local 
paper, the Starburch WW eckly ( hronicle, by 
to grant an interview, the pro- 


tenance remained exceedingly grave, 


something said the 


young 


> 


retusiny 


ceeds of which would be published under 
the heading Prominent Resident No 
Silence 1 not alway golden. 


The Christian name of the 


W illiam 


porter Was 
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The Future's Star 
HATE'ER the Future holds 
Of grief and pain, 
However dark Life’s way, 
Or hard Life's strain, 
Around it ever winds 
1 golden chain 
Of Love, too strong for aught 
To break in twain. 


The vears that lie ahead 
lye veiled from sight : 
Yet as a beacon clear 


In Life's dark night, 

Theve hiv erene and pure, 
The wondrous light 

Of Love, nor aught can quench 


Its vadiance bright 
EVELINE YouNG, 
Working with a Will 


asked a famous musician: 
“What is yvour favourite COMpoOst- 


tion 

The answer was: “Whatever 
playing 

That is the teelme that will cause a 
musician to throw his whole soul ito his 
plaving and a workman to do his very best 
work 

We have to like our work, or we shall 
not do our level bet at it. 


gil 


It may be that our present task is dis- 
agreeable, but it is possible to take a deep 
pride in doing it thoroughly and in leaving 
no rough odds and ends to worry others. 

To slight the music one is playing is a 
poor preparation for further music. If one 
makes up his mind that, whatever be the 
composition, he will handle the keys like 
a master, many things are possible to hin. 

Promotion nowadays comes to few men 
unless they like the present job well enough 
to do their work as masters. 


The Touch of Tenderness 
He’ little it is to give! It is, in 
appearance, only a little tenderness 
in the voice that the spirit that needs it 
recognises, though it could hardly tell how 
it recognised it. It is simply that the soul 
shows herself for a moment at her window 
and the wayfarer looks, and by a sudden 
recognition sees her there, and knows that 
it is her care for him that brought her there. 
It is only a something, we hardly know 
what, in the grasp of the hand, an electric 
thrill that shows that it is no mere tormality, 
but that it is a touch of life; that the hand 
is warm from the heart, ‘This is all it is to 
give. But what is it to receive ? It is often 
nothing less than a new life. Here is a poor 
suffering soul that feels itself cut off from 
the common and glad circle of humanity. 
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The common joys and the common life seem 
not for it It seems to itself like one shiver- 
ing apart, while the merry groups of happier 
ones rejoice in the warm sunlight, and in the 
play of free and kindly intercourse 

Perhaps this lonely soul had felt itself 
forgotten even by God. Perhaps it saw no 
sign that He still remembered it. But by 
this greeting of hearty interest, by this touch 
of feeling, of compassion, of fellowship, it Is 
as if God Himself spoke to it. It is as it 
He had sent one of His angels to speak to it 
for if one of His children cares 
feels that the Father 

forgotten it.—Dr. 


good cheer: 
for it and loves it, it 
Himself cannot have 
C. C. EVERETT. 


Beyond the Hills 
A children how we gazed with longings fond 
Toward the distant mist-enshrouded hills 
Feeling the awe and eagerness that fills 
The childish mind for things that lie“ beyond.”’ 
Beyond the hills, untrammelled, jovous, 
Unhesitating, we were sure of thts, 
That life, for us, could hold no greater bliss 


Than climbing o'er those massy hills to see! 


Yet when our wish was granted us we found 

Our hopes and wishes still unsatisfied, 

For where we ga ed upon th othey side 
Another range of hills rose, myst rv crowned 
Again we started, fived wt) ! to find 

What lav be yond mice there we d ve t 

ontent 

So restlessly, unheeding } went 
ind left the peaceful valley fa hehind. 

We still stretch f rth our hand like children 
Beyond the hill is no is then, ow 

To veach the other side often try 
And let life's choicest gifts and treasures fall. 
That we should thus asvui is only right, 

But we must VALUE, TOO, what we po 
Whilst onward pressing, ll our goal tn 


and fears tn wond'rous Jovful- 


An Alpine Custom 


|* ome of the Alpine districts of Piedmont 
and Savo in which the entire popu 
Jation consist ot hepherd dwelling in 
ittered habitation a beautiful and 
reverent custom till prevail As the 


evening are closing in on the 
valley, and only the crests of the mountain 
ridges remain lighted by the last rays of 
the departing sun, the shepherd whose 
dwelling is situated highest on the mountain 
side takes his Alpine horn, and, using it 
as a speaking trumpet, cries to the valley 
below, ‘‘ Praise God, the Lord!" Each of 
the neighbouring shepherds takes up the 
cry in turn as it reaches him, and thus for 
the space of about a quarter of an hour 
the quiet Alpine glen echoes from side to 
de with the solemn cry of “ Praise the 
ord,” until the reiterated call dies away in 
the far distance. 


shades ot 


The Human Touch 
HEN did your reformation begin ?"’ 


a gentleman asked a Christian man 
who had formerly been a great criminal. 

‘“*“With mv talk with the Earl” (Shaftes- 
bury, noted tor his devotion to discharged 
criminals). 

‘What did the Earl say ? 

“It was not so much anything he said, 
but he took my hand in his and said, * Jack, 
you'll be a man vet.’ It was the touch of 
his hand electrified by his soul of love.’ 

\ gentleman visiting a glass manufactory 
saw a man moulding clay into the great pots 
which later were to be used in shaping the 
vlass. Noticing that all the moulding was 
done by hand, he said to the workman: 

“Why do you not use a tool to aid you 
in shaping the clay ? ”’ 


” 


here is no tool can do this kind of 
work,” replied the artisan have 
tried a number of tools, but somehow it 


needs the human touch.’ 


EAL action is in silent The 
epochs of our life are not in the visible 
facts ot our choice of a calling, our marriage, 


moments. 


our acquisition of an office, and the like, but 


in a silent thought by the wayside as we 

walk : in a thought which revises our enure 

manner of life and says: Thus hast thou 

done, but it were better thus.’’—EMERSON. 

—_— with all vour might; but trust 

not in the least in your work Pra\ 


with all vour might for the blessing of God ; 
same time, with all dil- 


but work, at the 

gence, with all patience, with all persever- 
ance. Pray, then, and work. Work and 
pray. And still again pray an work, and 
this all the days of yout life. GEORG! 
MULLER. 
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Wedding Bells in 


the Bush 


By an AUSTRALIAN PARSON 


HOSE who only know a_ wedding 
ceremony as solemnised in some 
lovely old church in England, to the 
accompaniment of pealing bells, and with 
many time-honoured associations adding 
a beautiful impressiveness, can have very 
little idea of the circumstances—often 
amusing and even grotesque—under which 
the knot is tied in far-distant places in 
Australia. In the cities things are different. 
There, if you wish, you may be married 
in a cathedral, with full choral service 
and a bishop to officiate. But a real bush 
wedding is a different matter. It may be 
celebrated in the minister’s study—itself 
a primitive ‘ lean-to”’ tacked on to the 
end of the house—after the parties have 
ridden in twenty miles or more. The 
bride will be mounted on as difficult a 
horse as her prospective husband, and will 
handle it equally well, perhaps better. 
It may be that the minister has himself 
ridden a long dis- 
tance out to the 
farm, and the 
whole country- 
side will be as- 
sembled for the 
ceremony. The 
spread will be 
something tre- 
mendous; and 
after the dance is 
over the guests 
think nothing o1 
the long ride 
home before 
dawn, when they 
must turn to, 
without sleep, for 
the milking. 
Weddings don't 
come every day 
to these folk. Or 
it may be that 
there is some- 
thing ‘‘extra 
special” about 
it, and the wed 
ding is to be ce 
lebrated in scme 
652 


“Marched down tte aisle with the Bible in her 
arms"—). 914. 


913 


little church, the only attempt at archi- 
tecture in the new township. A first 
wedding is an event. I remember one 
such, which was celebrated by a neighbour 
of mine. The bride had had some difficulty 
in persuading the blushing swain—he was 
six feet five or so—to be married in public, 
but at last the day had come. The build- 
ing was crowded. The clergyman was 
anxiously waiting for the couple ; the hour 
had long passed, and it looked as if the 
courage of the bridegroom had failed at 
the critical moment, but eventually round 
the bend of the bush road they jolted in 
a dray—a springless vehicle “used for the 
carriage of goods over the roughest 
Australian roads. The dray bore eloquent 
testimony to the state of the track, for 
it was a mass of mud from end to end, 
and the bridal party looked anything but 
festive. Seated on the front seat were 
pa and ma, on the back seat bride and 
groom, while on 
the floor reposed 
the junior mem- 
bers of the bride’s 
family. 

The walk up 
the aisle must 
have cost the 
giant something, 
but finally all 
stood to atten- 
tion in front of 
the clergyman. 
Everything went 
well till he asked 
for the ring. 
Then the fun 
began for the 
spectators. The 
poor groom dived 
into one pocket 
after another 
without success. 
Then the bride 
tried—it seemed 
a prophecy of 
what she intend- 
ed to do with the 
contents of those 
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THE QUIVER 


pockets in_ the future ard succeeded. 
But no amount of squeezing would 
make that ring go over the first joint 

her finger, for the bride was as 
talwart as a man, and had done a man’s 


the forest. So the clergyman 
married her with the ring reposing on the 
tip of her finger, and instructed the hus- 
band to buy something more suitable 
afterwards. Special interest attached to 
the next item on the programme, for as 
this was the first wedding in the church, 
according to custom, the bride was pre- 
sented with a family Bible, which she 
gathered up in her arms, and then marched 
down the aisle, the man dutifully follow- 
ing. Having reached the vehicle once 
climbed up, positions were 
reversed, the newly wedded pair took the 
front seat, pa and ma the back, the 
juniors disposed themselves again upon 
the straw, and the party drove off amid 
the cheers of the crowd. 

As an Australian clergyman acts also 
in the capacity of registrar, the Govern- 
ment usually supplies him with printed 

for particulars relating to the names, 
ages birthplaces etc., of the parties, 
This facilitates matters considerably, as 


work in 


more sne 


form 


it enables him to get his writing done 
beforehand, and saves delay on the great 
day but there are two points in these 


papers that seem to be a continual source 
of worry to prospective Benedicts. One 
relates to the “‘ condition ”’ of the parties, 
that is, as to whether they are bachelor 
or spinster, or have been married before. 
One bridegroom, in returning me_ his 
papers, wrote on the margin: ‘ The bride 
is in good condition, and I am in very fait 
condition myself.’ Needless to say, that 
room Was 


brides accustomed to country 
where stock are raised, and the word 
“condition”? had only one meaning fot 
him 

Phe othe dithculty relates to. the 
‘mother maiden name.” I have had 


parties before me, who did not know what 


their mother’s maiden name was, and it 
required some cross-examination amongst 
the older relatives of the family to find 
out 

I also once had a_ bridegroom who 
returned his father’s name as “ John B 
Smith No turther hight could be thrown 
in the second name, but when I sent in 


my return to the registrar-general, the 
examining clerks, ever ready to pounce on 
an offender, returned it to me for correc- 
tion. I replied that the bridegroom had 
been unable to help me. He had said 
that ‘‘ the B stood for some German sort 
of a name,” which he could neither spell 
nor pronounce, but that he was deter- 
mined that * his old dad” should be dis- 
tinguished from the vast multitude of 
plain John Smiths in the world, and the 
B had to go in, in the form. I heard no 
more from the office about the matter. 

Sometimes unusually odd things happen 
during the service, and the amusing thing 
to the clerical spectator is the gravity 
with which they are taken as part cf the 
proceedings. Not long ago I married a 
middie-aged bridegroom, who had evi- 
dently waited a good many years. He 
could not restrain his joy, for the moment 
I pronounced them man and wife, he 
grasped the bride’s arm, and ecstatically 
exclaimed: *“‘ Got you at last.”” But no 
one laughed. 

At other times awkward things emerge 
which require some presence of mind to 
smooth over. In a certain country district 
not long ago, a widower of seventy was 
standing beside yet another bride, and 
when the clergyman read the time- 
honoured words: ** Therefore, if any man 
can show any just cause why they may 
not lawfully be joined together,” a sten- 
torian voice cried: “I object!” There 
was general consternation, and it looked 
as if everything would end in confusion. 
On the clergyman inquiring the reason for 
the objection, the reply came: *‘ Because 
he’s under age How can that be?” 
said the astonished minister. Why, 
can't you see ?”’ said the objector, “ He's 
in his second childhood.” It turned out 
that the usual joker was having his bit 
of fun, and had this somewhat 
mopportune time for it, 

Some years ago a clerical friend of mine 
who had arranged to marry a couple ina 
country church was waited upon over- 
night by the bridegroom, whose anxious 
appearance denoted that he had something 


( hose 


weighty on his mind. ‘ Minister,” said he, 
‘what's the last word in the marriage 
service ?’ “Amen,” said my friend. 
‘ Are you quite sure 2”? “ Oh, yes,” said 
the parson, forgetful of the fact that 
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“Seated on the front seat were pa and ma, on the back seat bride and groom, while on the 
floor reposed the junior members of the bride’s family "—p. 913. 
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“Amen” occurred several times; “ but 
what do you want to know for ?”’ “ Oh, 
well,’’ said he, “‘ Bill Jones has been saying 
that he’s going to have first kiss ’—this 
first kiss is a great source of anxiety to 
many bridegrooms—"‘ and, by George, if 
he does, there'll be the very mischief to 
pay. I'Jl hit him as sure as a gun. But 
now I've got the last word from you, you 
see, I can just jump in early, and there'll 
be no trouble !”’ 

Next day the minister decided to add 
something to the wedding ceremony in 
order to prevent a lot of ‘ jumping in”’ 
whenever Amen” was said; so 
at an early stage of the proceedings he 
extended his arms as if in benediction, and 
said in the most serious tones: ‘ The 
bride will now be kissed '’—-which was 
duly done in the most approved fashion, 
the aforesaid Bill Jones looking very dis 
gusted at this turn of events; but the 
clergyman told me that the solemnity of 
the company, who took this as part of the 
service, Was almost too much for him, and 
nearly broke him up. 


scenes, 


O19 


‘**Why, can't you see he's in his second child- 
hood ?’ said the objector”"—. 914. 


As weddings of this description take 
place far from the centres of population, 
it is no unusual thing to marry people who 
have never been to another wedding in 
their lives. They are exceedingly anxious 
that everything should be done correctly, 
if possible with a little style thrown in. 
Fashionable wedding pictures from the 
English illustrated papers are eagerly 
consulted, and the unfortunate clergyman 
has often to be master of ceremonies as 
well as celebrant, and it would be very 
bad form for him to show any irritation 
when asked to “ put the show through.” 
He may be requested to direct the parties 
how to enter, and, most difficult question 
of all, in what order to retire after the 
ceremony is over. I have heard the most 
vigorous disputation as to the arm on 
which the new bride is to be taken out. 
Po say: “Oh, take her out on your left, 
so that you may have your right free to 
defend her,” is always conclusive. It 
appeals to a bridegroom's fighting instincts, 
and also to his new sense of possession. 

But it is when the toast list is reached 
that the enjoyment of the guests begins. 
There is nothing so amusing as the reply 
of the bridegroom. He, untortunate man, 
has never made a speech in his life, and he 
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WEDDING BELLS IN THE BUSH 


knows that his friends are all waiting for 
his first appearance. He would be much 
more at ease on horseback, stock-whip in 
hand, after a mob of bullocks, but he has 
to go on with his task. The average 
bridegroom generally begins by thanking 
the visitors for their attendance, and after 
struggling through that in some extra- 
ordinary way, more by good luck than 
good management, he makes the reference 
to “‘ my wife” for which everyone is wait- 
ing. This is greeted with a roar of applause 
that literally makes the rafters ring, for 
possibly there is no ceiling to the house, 
and having accomplished this, he sits down 
and mops his brow. Then the other toasts 
follow, each proposer and respondent being 
roasted unmercifully till the last, that of 
the officiating clergyman, for whom a 
facetious question is always reserved at 
this stage, namely, If a few more couples 
can be rounded up, will he make a reduc- 
tion for a quantity ?”’ 

Australians have some vigorous charac- 
teristics that are more American than 
British, and while I have never heard 


anything approaching the despatch of 
the justice out West, whose formula was : 
“Have him—have her—jine up—two 
dollars,” I was once accosted by an impul- 
sive individual at a railway siding where 
the train stayed ten minutes for tea, with 
‘“ Here, hurry up, sir, I've got her in the 
waiting-room.”” On my asking him what 
it all meant, he told me he wished to be 
married right away, so that they could go 
right on by the train. He looked pro- 
foundly disgusted when I told him there 
was a great deal of writing to be done 
beforehand, and he must wait. I married 
him next morning. Another believer in 
despatch was a well-known and very 
wealthy squatter—owner of vast flocks of 
sheep in a district where I once lived, whe 
had a habit of insisting upon the marriage 
of his daughters taking place at a most 
unearthly hour. He was not a very senti- 
mental individual, but he had eloped with 
his wife, marrying her early in the morn- 
ing when they reached the nearest town- 
ship, and he determined that as nearly 
as possible the girls should follow their 


“There is nothing so amusing as the reply of the bridegroom”—y. “16 
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mother’s example. He must have had 
ome touch of sentiment, though, for he 
kept the old cart in which he had driven 
her off mm his coach house, carefully pre- 
served for years. 

So, whenever a daughter was ready to 

go, all hands were got in over-night 
guests, parson, everybody and roused by 
the sound of the great station bell at 
4 am. Then the ceremony took place, 
the breakfast was served and the young 
couple departed before the dew was off 
having made what might be 
called an early start in life. 
[he most romantic wedding I ever 
celebrated was at the time of the Boer war, 
when we were sending out contingents to 
South Africa. A young soldier wrote me 
from the camp of instruction that he 
wished to be married before his regiment 
left, but that he would have to rely on me 
to make all arrangements, as leave was 
not to be thought of. I wrote him that 
the officer commanding was a friend of 
mine, and that I was perfectly sure there 
would be no difficulty about that. He 
replied in a great hurry, and said : ** Please 
don’t mention it at all. The whole thing 
must be kept very quiet, as I should never 
hear the last of it if it leaked out!”’ The 
men were to march to a village within a 
few miles of their place of embarkation, 
whence after being farewelled in the 
capital next day, they would leave for 
South Africa. 

So on the appointed evening I went 
down, ¢ xpecting that it would be perte¢ tly 
easy to obtain a local hall or a room in 
but when I 
arrived, I found that at least five thousand 


the grass, 


the hotel for the ceremony 


people had gone down to welcome the 
boy and as for the hotel. it would have 
been as easy at the time to get into 
Ladvsmit] 


I waited quietly at the entrance to the 


camp remember, I had never even seen 
the bride, and did not know till after- 
wards that she was-actually beside me 
when I asked the sentry to find Pr vate 
Blank for me. “ Private Blank,” said he 
gruffly, “is attending to his horse, and 
can't be seen.” Luckily, I remembered 
that the outgoing chaplain was an old 
college chum, so I sent for him, and by 
his good offices, without letting him know 
what I wanted, I had a hurried consulta- 
tion with my man. “ But,” said he, “I 
haven't got a ring. I sent a message to 
town for one, but it hasn't come to 
hand.”’ 

I told him not to worry, while I set out 
to find a jlace in which to marry them 
and ultimately came across a decent- 
looking woman standing at her door. 
She appeared to be the only inhabitant 
who hadn't gone out to see the soldiers. 
When I asked her if she would let me a 
room and how much it would be, she said : 
“With pleasure, but I won't charge a man 
who is going out to fight for his country.” 
So we duly assembled—the jeweller had 
arrived in the meantime with the precious 
ring. But it was the most pathetic wed- 
ding I ever celebrated, for those two had 
only a few minutes afterwards in which 
to say “ Good-bye,” while my wife and I 
sought out our friend, the O. C., and bade 
him our farewell in the moonlight. 

Two years or so went by, and one 
Sunday evening a young couple presented 
themselves in my vestry. The lady said: 
** You don't remember the soldier and his 
bride ?”’ And there they stood, reunited 
that very day, for he had only arrived that 
morning. He had been in some of the 


most stirring events of the war, including 
Eland’s River, but had come off unscathed. 
So I gave them my blessing again, and 
they went out 
honeymoon, 


to their long deterred 
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At the Cross Roads 


The Story of One Summer Night 
By WINIFRED M. GRAHAM 


HAVE given you great-grandmother’s 
room, Ellice. I thought you would 
like to be there again.” 

Little Mrs. Kenyon surveyed her sister- 
in-law rather anxiously. How tired Ellice 
looked, she thought to herself. There were 
dark marks under the grey eyes, and a 
certain weary droop in the usually erect, 
lithe figure. What was the matter with her 
bright, lively sister ? 

Ellice smiled affectionately at her hostess 
as she toasted herself before the fire in the 
old, oak-panelled hall and sipped a cup of 
tea, which was very comforting after her 
cold drive from the station, It was May, 
but there was a bitter east wind blowing, and 
the open dogeart was not an ideal convey- 
ance for such weather. 

Thank you, Marion. Yes, I love dear 
great-grandmother’s room. How we used 
to delight in sleeping there as a treat when 
we were little. I believe we thought that 
great-grandmother watched over us while 
After all, it is good to be a 


we were asleep 
child, with no cares or worries to disturb. 
‘You ought not to talk about cares or 
worries at vour age, Ellice,’’ returned Marion 
Kenyon, with decision. ‘* If you were thirty- 
three instead of twenty-three it would be 
different. But vou are not looking well.” 
“Oh! Tam all right,”’ said Ellice, hastily, 
a slight flush rising to her pale cheeks under 
“only London 


her sister-in-law’'s scrutiny, 
air is not so invigorating as country air, you 
know. But you have not told me who 
else is staying here, and it is nearly time for 
me to dress for dinnet 

“Only Mrs. Markham here’ vet,” 
replicd Mrs. Kenyon, “ but I am expecting 
some more people to-morrow —the Dawsons 
and Mr. Shaw Oh, by the way ’’—and 
Marion pretended to be very busy arranging 
the cups on the dainty little tea-table 
‘Jack met Dudley Orme to-day the 
village Ife came over to see his aunt 
Jack happened to mention that we were 
expecting vou to-night, and Dudley seemed 
to think it was a long time since he had 
seen you, so. jack asked him to come to 
dinner and stay the night He was delighted, 
but he will have to get back to-morrow 


gig 


morning, as Dr. Carlton is looking after his 
patients for him.” 

There was silence in the old hall as Mrs. 
Kenyon finished her rather nervous speech. 
Illice sat staring into the fire as though she 
had not heard a word. Her sister-in-law 
went on pleadingly. 

“You will be glad to see him, won't you, 
Ellice 2? You and he used to be such chums. 
You must not forget old friends, you know, 
even for charming new ones—Mr. Shaw, 
she added boldly, but inwardly 


for instance,’ 
trembling. 

“Yes, we have always been friends,”’ 
assented Ellice quietly, ignoring the end 
of Mrs. Kenyon’s remark. Into her mind 
came the picture of Doctor Dudley Orme, 
tall, handsome, clever, struggling to make 
his way in the world, but hampered by small 
means. What chums they had been in her 
father’s lifetime, when Castle Lodge, where 
she was now a guest, had been her own home, 
and she and Dudley Orme, the vicar’s only 
son, had played and worked together 
always together. 

Dudley had called her his little wife, and 
she had never doubted in those early days 
that she would marry him. But college and 
hospital work had separated them as they 
grew up, and though Dudley never wavered 
in his affection for his chum, to Ellice things 
seemed rather different. There was no 
hurry, she told herself—she wanted to see 
a little of the world before she pledged 
herself. 

Then came her elder brother's marriage, 
and immediately afterwards her father’s 
death and the terrible awakening to find 
that the estate was heavily mortgaged, and 
could not support them all. Jack had never 
wished Ellice to leave Castle Lodge; he 
would) manage somehow, said. But 
:llice was brave and independent, so she 
obtained a post as secretary to one of her 
father’s old triends, and for three years she 
had managed to maintain herself. Jack 
had enough to do to keep up Castle Lodge 
and clothe and educate his younger brother 
Herbert, and Ellice would not be a drag on 
him. But it was a struggle to live on her 
salary, and Ellice, hampered and restricted, 
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off from the things she loved, and the 
revelled in, had made up her 


cut 
luxuries she 
mind that 
poor man 


she was not meant to marry a 
She wanted to be rich and to live 
easily without a continual struggle to make 
both ends meet 

Phere was nothing mean or petty about 
Ellice 
pinching and scraping 
in the least, how much 
for her, or realise what he 
her. Hitherto had been a silent 
for he had not been in a position to marry, 


but lately he had obtained an appointment 


only a girlish longing to be free from 
did not know, 
Dudley Orme cared 


She 


really meant to 


his love, 


which brought him in a small but secure 
income, and he was only waiting for a chance 
to declare his love to Ellice She, on her 
side, had avoided him, uncertain in her 


mind how to answer the question which she 
knew would some day be put to her 

And lately she had made the acquaintance 
of a friend of her brother's, a Mr. Shaw, who 
had bought a fine estate only a short dis- 
tance from Castle Lodge. He was evidently 
greatly taken with Ellice’s girlish 
and Ellice was flattered by the preference of 
this middle-aged, rich man for her. With 
quick intuition she realised that he was only 


beauty, 


waiting his time to ask her to marry him 
and the thought completely turned hei 
head, and made her forget faithful, patient 
Dudley, of whom she had seen so little 
lately 

Mrs. Kenyon sat silent, fidgeting with 


the sugar tongs and evecing her sister-in-law 
doubtfully. fond of Ellice, 
but she could not quite understand her at 


She was very 


times. Perhaps this was not to be wondered 
at, for Ellice did not understand herself at 
present She seemed to be dragged two 
ways at once, and the process was very 
painful. After all she was only a girl, and 
she did not realise that she was grasping at 
a shadow and ignoring the substance 

She jumped up and gathered together het 
furs. ‘' J will go and dress, Marion, I think 
she said, a little abruptly, ‘or I shall be 
late for dinnet And arm in arm the siste1 
went upstairs, 

II 
T was over. Ellice had given Dudley Orme 
his dismissal, and now she was alone 

in her bedroom, brushing out her lone hai 
and picturing over and over in her mind the 


scene in the inner drawing-room where they 
had left by Marion after 
dinner, 

How manly Dudley had looked, and how 
well he had pleaded. It was only a small home 
he could offer her, but he could give her a 
wealth of love if he had not much money. A 
great lump rose up in Ellice’s throat as she 
remembered his dazed, white face when she 
refused him. His little chum refused him. 
ifad she been possessed by a spirit of evil ? she 


been discreetly 


asked herself, angrily, as she looked at her 
white face and heavy eyes in the glass while 
hair, Surely something 


wrong with her as she 


she brushed her 
had been curiously 
had listened, unmoved, to that passionate 
She had felt half numbed while he 
it was not Dudley pleading, but 
poverty on the one side and riches on the 


wooing, 


pleaded 


other, and she had chosen riches. How 
could she 2?) Oh, how could she ? 
“It’s too late now,” she said, turning 


away resolutely from her image in the glass. 
“ Poor Dudley, what a muddle we’ve made 
of ourlives. And—and—I believe I love you, 
after all.”’ 

rhat was the sting of it. Ellice knew now, 
when it was too late, what a bitter mistake 


she had made. Only her pride had kept her 


from calling Dudley back after she had 
sent him from her side. She felt in a fever of 
pain and misery. She could not possibly 
vo to bed. How could she sleep when 


Dudley was under the same roof and awake 
not doubt it. Well, if it 
to him she had the heart- 
ache had been, 
and a strangled sob rose, only to be choked 
back with firm determination 

She glanced restlessly round the room with 


also ? she could 


was any comlort 


too. Oh, how foolish she 


bygone 
the 
It was 


its heavy mahogany furniture of a 


age. Her 
mantelpiece in an oval gilt frame 


eye caught a painting over 


sweet-faced girl, 


the portrait of a dainty, 
hardly more than a child, dressed in the 
quaint costume of a hundred years ago. 


This great-grandmother, after 
whom the room was named. The pathetic, 
and childish mien 


Was 


pale face, big, serious eves, 


had always had a strange fascination for 
Lelhice As a tiny mite she had once been 
found crying piteously before the portrait, 
and on being asked what was the matter 


dreat-drandmover, 
makes sorry 


he had rephed Poor 


he do look sO he 


100,"" 


hey 
fter 
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AT THE CROSS ROADS 


No wonder the poor little lady looked 
“sorry,” for the portrait had been painted 
on the eve of her wedding with Garvice 
Kenyon, the owner at that time of Castle 
Lodge, and there was a well-founded tale 
handed down to her descendants that the 
unhappy bride loved another man, whom 
her parents would not allow her to marry, 
because he was poor, She had yielded at 
last to her 
parents’ per- 
suasion, and 
married 
Garvice 
yon, a Fri« h 
man, but in no 
wise suited to 
be the husband 
of a timid, 
shrinking girl. 

Not long, 
however, did 
Emmeline 
Kenyon live to 
mourn her 
lover. She 
faded silently 
away like a 
broken flower, 
and only 
eighteen 
months after 
her wedding 
day they laid 
her to rest in 
the old church- 
vard, leaving 
her husband 
and a baby son 
of six months 
to mourn her 
loss. It was a 
tragic little life 
history, and 
Ellice as she 
stood before 
the crackling fire and gazed up at the sad 
voung face, felt it afresh. 

Even great-grandmother looks reproach- 
fully at me,’’ she said half aloud, and then 
all of a sudden, some words her brother Jack 
had spoken casually a few months before, 
when he had run up to London to see her, 
lashed across her mind. They been 
talking of Castle Lodge and of some improve- 
ments which Jack was making there, and 


“There was not much in it, after all—only a miniature of 
a young man”— yp. 922, like 


somehow the conversation had drifted to 
great-grandmother’s room, and Jack had 
said carelessly, ‘‘ Pater told me just before 
he died that there was a story of a secret 
drawer in the old cabinet in great-grand- 
mother’s room, where some of her treasures 
and her diary were hidden. He only half 
believed it himself, and never troubled to 
hunt for it, but I mean to look some day 
when I'm _ not 
busy.” 

Ellice had 
not heard 
whether her 
brother had 
ever found the 
drawer, but she 
thought he had 
probably  for- 
gotten all 
about it in the 
business of 
making the im- 
provements on 
which he had 
been engaged 
during the last 
six months. A 
sudden deter- 
mination took 
possession of 
her to find the 
secret of the 
old cabinet 
herself. No 
one loved great- 
grandmother as 
she did, surely 
no one had 
more right to 
search for her 
secret treas- 
ures. True, it 
might seem 
sacrilege, 

but who could 
understand a woman's secrets like a 
woman—one who could sympathise, as no 
one else in the family could, with the poor 
little ancestress who had been forced to 
marry a rich man whom she did not love? 
Ellice felt a throb of sympathy for the girl 
who had married a rich man instead of her 
poor lover. 

To think was to act with Ellice. Marion 
had often told her that she was a bundle of 
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THE QUIVER 


impuls In a moment she, was across the 
room and stood facing the great heavy 
mahogany cabinet. She threw open the 


doors with their beautiful inlaid work, and 
drew out the drawers one by one, feeling 
methodically all round inside each opening 


for some spring which should betray a 
hiding-place. But all in vain. Her search- 


ing brought no result but failure. If there 
was a secret the cabinet guarded it well, 
and great-grandmother looked on in silence, 
and gave no. sign. Ellice was about to 
give up in despair when, glancing upwards 
to the carved ornamentation which adorned 
the top of the cabinet, she noticed the 
heavy, wide beading below. She took a 
chair, climbed up, and pulled at the beading. 
It yviclded to her tug, and a long, shallow 
drawer was disclosed, but it was empty. 
Disappointed again, Ellice determined to 
make one more attempt. She thrust her 
hand into the narrow opening and _ felt 
caretully all round. There was a_ sharp 
click, and a small drawer shot out suddenly 
against Ellice hand, making her fingers 
tingle with the impact 


But the girl did not heed the pain. With 


a little cry of triumph she climbed down, 
holding her treasure, and carried it over to 
the light, so that she might examine it 
better Phere was not much in it, after all 

only a miniature of a young man, with a 
bright, handsome face, and the one word, 
Rupert, beneath it, a lock of fair curly hair 
tied up with blue silk, a gold locket which 
was tarnished and dull, and a thin book with 
a vel discoloured leather cover. 

Jelhu touched the treasures tenderly, 
with foe that they were almost too 
Sat | for the human eve, these long-hidden 
po ms of a long-dead wite. Then, 
oni impul which she could 
n I ie it down and opened the book 

It proved to be the diary of which Jack 
had ken rhe writing was pale and 
faint Wu it girlish writing in the precise, 
pointed style of a hundred years ago. On 
the f | e were the word Emmeline 
Elizabeth Darey—her book. May 15th, 
I Below wa a note which read, 

I} is my diary which IL shall never show 
to least of all to my husband which 
is to be I shall keep it in the secret drawer 
in 1 cabinet which my tather has given 
I lding present Garvice knows 
nothin f the drawet1 ind I hall keep my 


G2. 


treasures there ; 
my chief treasure. 


my own Rupert's picture 


The first entry was about great-grand- 
mother’s wedding day; a pathetic little 


entry indeed, saying that all joy was ended, 
that she and Rupert were separated for ever, 
Ellice’s 

Poor 


that she only wished to die 
filled sympathetic 
great-grandmother! The 


were written at some intervals, and spoke of 


and 


eyes with tears 


following entries 


incidents on the wedding trip, of the recep- 
tion by the villagers on their return (which 
had _ evidently the little 
bride), of a fancy dress ball given by Garvice 
and his wife, and of her husband's sternness 


awed shrinking 


towards her, and how he considered her so 
childish, (Here were some discoloured marks 
on the yellowed paper, evidently tears 


dropped by the sad child wife 
long interval 


Then came a and again in 
very feeble writing was another entry, the 
last in the book: 

‘October tst, 18—-. I have been very 
ill and am still so weak that I can hardly 
write. But my baby is healthy and strong, 


and he is the longed-for heir. I think my 
husband looks upon me a little more kindly 
since I have given him a son. But oh, how 
I heard from Rupert 


very wrong, I know, but 


lonely and sad I am! 
the other day—it wa 
nurse hid the letter for me—she is my only 
My Rupert —he des- 
my and I fear—I 
that himselt 
Oh, I ever 
weak as to refuse to marry Why did I 
for love, 


friend here. poor is 


perate since 


fear 


mischief, 


marriage, 
he do 


why, was 


sadly will some 


why so 
him ? 
not disobey my parents and marry 


not money ?) Oh, Rupert, how [ love you 


yes, love you still. Why was I so utterly 
weak and wretched 2? Two lives have I 
ruined. But I sometimes think I shall not 
live long, I am so weak. God save and 
guard my precious baby, my only treasure 
now. If Here the entry broke off 
abruptly. No one would ever know what 


the sad mother was going to say She must 


have hidden the diary once more, and never 


Only a month later she 


written in it again 

had been borne to her last resting-place 
Ellice knew the date on the family vault in 
the churehyard 


rhe girl wept freely over the record she 


had just read Phe piteous little narrative 
touched her deeply and condemned her too 
Was she not dome just what great evrand- 
mother had done, despising the poo! lover 


**In an instant he had taken her in his arms and was raining kisses upon the soft, 
upturned face 24, 


THE QUIVER 


for the rich one, and with far less excuse, for 
no one pressed her to reject Dudley ? Ellice 
sat for a long time gazing with self-accusing 
eyes into the dying embers. What a heart- 


less wretch she was. She had ruined Dud- 


ley's life, and she knew now, with over- 
whelming shame and remorse, that she 
loved him—yes, loved him dearly, her life- 


long friend and chum. 

She sat wrapped in mournful meditation 
and self-recriminations till the day dawned, 
Chen, chilled and utterly put 
back the drawer with its treasures, 
threw herself on the bed, and pulling the 
ciderdown over her, slept fitfully for two or 


weary, she 


secret 


three hours. 


UT the sun, peeping in at the quaint 

little lattice window, woke Ellice again. 
ached suffocated. 
must get out into the She 
dressed quickly and crept down the stair- 
unbolted the back door, and found 
herself in the garden. 

It was a glorious May morning. The east 
wind had changed during the night, and a 
soft, south wind blew refreshingly on Ellice’s 
white cheeks. She walked slowly round the 
garden, looking at the flowers, heavy with 


Her head and she felt 


She open alr, 


case, 


the morning dew. 

What was Dudley doing ? she asked her- 
self. Had he got up early and gone away, 
his life wrecked by her selfishness ? Ellice’s 


heart beat fast with pain. But even as she 


CEDAR HOUS 


iNT OF 


wondered she came upon him, sitting on a 
with his 
He looked so sad, 


rustic seat under a big may 


face hidden in his hands. 


tree, 
so utterly hopeless that all Ellice’s woman- 
She forgot that 
; she forgot that she 
longed for luxuries and ease which he could 
not give 


liness rose to the surface. 


she had refused him 
she forgot all convention, 
and standing before him with eyes shining 
with tears, she cried, ‘‘ Oh, Dudley, Dudley, 
mistake, I 


her H 


it was all a mistake—a cruel 
love you! oh, I 
Dudley sprang to his feet at the cry, and 


saw Ellice standing before him with quiver- 


love you 


ing lips and the tears running down her 
cheeks, and in an had taken 
her in his arms and was raining kisses upon 
the soft, upturned face. All wretchedness 
and misery fled before that fervent embrace. 

By and by, as they sat side by side, Ellice 
told her 
mother’s diary, and how it had touched her 
Dudley 


instant he 


lover shyly about great - grand- 
heart and shown her her true self. 
listened sympathetically, 

* Dear little great-grandmother,”’ he 
Ellice had *T shall 


her because me back 


said, 


when finished, always 


love she has given 
my swectheart.” 

And if great-grandmother ever knew how 
she had helped two souls to find an entrance 
Love, from which one 
s, had nearly shut them 
that, after all, her 


vain, though she had 


into the Paradise of 
soul, in its foolishne 
out, perhaps she telt 
life was not in 


those 


short 


never entered golden gates herself. 


FIRST PRIZC-WINNER IN OUR TOY-MAKING COMPCTITION, 
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FURNITURE MADE OUT OF BASS-ONE OF OUR PRIZE-WINNERS 


A World of Toys 


Results of the Home-made Toy Competition 


By THE EDITOR 


dream of delight; it has been an act of 


in the Enchanted Land, the land heroic self-denial to leave off winding up 


where fairies 


and urgent fact 
to impel the 
awakening 
that the hun- 
dreds of toys 
sent in by kind 
and industrious 
readers for our 
great Home- 
made Toy Com- 
petition had to 
be judged, And 
the judging has 
been a hard and 
cold business ! 
Imagine dis- 
secting the 
petalsof adaisy, 
or testing the 
vellow of a 
buttercup, and 
you can see how 
rudely I was 
brought back 
into the matte1 
of -fact world. 
All the same 
our toys are a 


reign, Where blacksmiths 
forge in haunted caves, and forty thieves 
fight with matches for melon seeds and 
beads; there has been only one rude 


CEDAR HOUSE,” WHICH GAINS THE FIRST PRIZE 


925 


the clockwork apparatus that sends Paddy 
and his pig off to market, in order to reply 
to the letter of some indignant corre- 
spondent who wants to know why his 


manuscript has 
not been re- 
turned—or 
why, forsooth, 
it has! 

Being unable 
alone to arrive 
at an absolutely 
impartial ver- 
dict, I called in 
the aid of a 
few ladies and 
gentlemen, in - 
cluding the 
Editor of Little 
Folks, as an ex- 
pert in what 
delights the 
child mind; the 
lady Editor of 
the Household 
Guid:, as being 
a proficient 
judge of dolls, 
needlework,and 
the feminine 
mind; and the 
Editor of Werk, 
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THE QUIVER 


as an expert in technical construction. I 
was further assisted by representatives of 
on the largest toy manufacturers in 
Great Britain. So that the adjudication 
committee, in spite of the great difficulty 
of their task, were fully qualified to give 
a verdict that should be absolutely just. 

Unfortunately, at an early stage of the 
proceedings, the [ditor of Work fell in 
ve with a soft toy elephant, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he 
was induced to surrender this in order to 


ot 


explain what had gone wrong with the 
model 


working of a motor-car. That 


elephant, by 


fatal drawback—it is a model and not 
a toy. A child might gaze at it with 
fond admiration for a few minutes, but 
could not get the amount of enjoyment 
out of it that would be afforded by many 
other of the exhibits. f 

The white enamelled cradle carved 
by a blacksmith of seventy years of age 
was an early favourite, it being beautiful, 
simple and strong, but there were other 
things even better. 

Finally, the decision as to the first prize 
lay between the cash trading stores, sent 
by the Rev. G. Winter Wilson, and the 

doll’s 


house 


the way (one — wee sent by Miss 
of two or Matson. It 
three dozen, must be ad- 
as a matte mitted that 
ot fact, for there was ex- 
elephants treme diffi- 
seem to have culty in say- 
been a pat ing which 
ticularly fa was the 
vourite sub better of the 
ye t), has two, but it Is 
been a con very. satis- 
stant temp factory to be 
tation to the able to state 
stafi and that the de- 
Visitors: cision come 
several at to was unani- 
tempts have mous. The 
been made to First Prize 
bribe me into of a £25 Gold 
sellin him, Watch goes 
and _ finally to Miss Mat- 
he had to SECOND PRIZE-CASH TRADING STORES son, Clare- 
be impound mont, 28 
ed in the MS. safe to keep him from stray- Nelson Road, Hastings, whilst the Rev. 
ing into forbidden hands ! (;. Winter Wilson, 22 Crossley Terrace, 
Che chief difficulty of the adjudicators Newcastle-on-Tyne, gets the Second Prize 
arose from the absolute difference between ol 410 worth of goods. 
the toys to be judged. How can you com- 
pare a doll with a boat, a panorama The First Prize 
with a cradle 2? However, by a series of The doll’s house which brings its maker 
eliminations the most meritorious were the First Prize is simply a masterpiece of 
brought to the front, and soon the choice patience and ingenuity. It must have 
lay between a few diverse, but splendid taken months to plan and execute. It 
article One of the finest exhibits re- is double-fronted three-story house, 
ceived was a florist and fruiterer’s shop, the front being made from cedar cigar 
i perfect model, with fruit, flowers, and boxes, with windows opening on hinges. 
ferns complete. Judged as a model, Coming nearer, we find that the front door 


ind for appearance, this is undoubtedly 
nest workmanship; but for the 


purposes of this Competition it has a 


2 


( 
) 


opens disclosing a hall with a door-mat 
inscribed with Welcome’ to greet the 
Visitors Doors open into dining -room 
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THE QUIVER 


and kitchen, whilst a staircase leads to 


the floors above. Before going upstairs 
we continue along a corridor to the 


kitchen, noting as we go the cupboard 
under the stairs, very useful to the thrifty 
housewife. ‘* Mary Jane ”’ is in possession 
of the kitchen, and her department is 
fully equipped, even down to the knives 
and forks, pots and pans, tablecloth, etc. 

On the ground floor is also the dining- 
room, where the master and mistress of 
the house may be found reclining on easy 
chairs. Here again everything is com- 
plete, including the sideboard, with three 
drawers, and two cupboards made _ to 
open, one of the drawers containing the 
serviettes, 


We go 


upstairs, passing on the first 


A HOME-MADE CRAOLE, MADE BY A BLACKSMITH OF 70. 


landing the bath-room (hot and cold), 
and make our way to the drawing-room. 
rhis is a beautiful room, but we must only 


stop to notice the pianoforte, with a 
complete keyboard. The principal bed- 
room is on the other side, with bed, 


wardrobe, dressing-table, washstand, etc., 
all ready for Up one more flight of 
stairs, and we come to two more bedrooms, 
realistic in their suburban sloping roofs, 
and like all the rest compl tely furnished. 

Altogether ‘‘ Cedar House ”’ is a marvel, 
and will delight a group of children for 
hours at a time. 


use, 


The Second Prize—Cash Trading Stores 
t 
hevel 


} 


lave seen many model 
one so adapted 101 


shops but 
hildre 


‘ 
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to play with as the cash trading stores 
that wins the Second Prize. There are 
two large windows, at front and side, 
which can be “dressed” in a variety of 
ways. In the doorway is a little show- 
which opens, disclosing chocolate 
eggs, etc. You press down the latch and 
enter the shop, which is all in apple-pie 


case, 


order. The whole back 1s open, so 
that a child can actually serve, and 
others come to purchase. Behind the 


mahogany-coloured counter is the cash- 


til and a_ pair of scales, whilst 
opposite are twelve small drawers for 
tea, soda, rice, linseed, etc. There 


are hours of trading joy for the for- 
tunate children who get the cash trading 
stores. 

Thermos Flask Winners 

It will be remembered that 
Thermcs Flasks vo to the next 
six winners. It was no easy 
matter to determine which 
these should be, as there were 
so many of high distinction. 
However, six were chosen (the 
names and addresses of these 
and other prize-winners were 
given last month). 

It would be difficult to 
sufficiently express one’s ad- 
miration for the furniture 
sent by Miss Phebe Hooker 
(illustrated on page 925). it 
is all made by hand, with 
bass and wire, and although 
delicate looking, the 
are quite strong and service- 
able. The ‘‘ Coronation Celebration” item 
perhaps caused more amusement than any 
other toy. The lion and the unicorn, in- 
stead of standing in staid stillness, per- 
form the most astonishing acrobatic feats, 
and the only action necessary to set them 
going for some minutes is to slowly turn 
the box upside down and round again. 
Ihe secret of the movement is a little 
sandwheel. 

The florist and fruiterer’s shop which 


plec es 


gains a prize here has already been re- 
ferred to. Ihe other three prizes go 


to a splendid blacksmith’s forge worked 
by a sand-wheel; a double-fronted doll’s 
house, neat and pretty, and well furnished ; 
and a model yacht admirably designed 


and finished. 
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A WORLD OF TOYS 


Further Prize-Winners 
The next six best 
each receive an Onoto 
Fountain Pen. In 
this section were two 
splendidly made 
steam-rollers, quite 
simple, yet ela bor- 
ately made; the 


white enamelled 
cradle we have al- 
ready referred to. 
“Coronation Villa” 
is another well- 
equipped doll’s house ; 
whilst a hauling 
crane, and a_fear- 
some-looking Japanese acrobat complete 
the six. 

Twelve volume prizes come next, and 
in this section comes the elephant who 
has so captivated the hearts of us all. 
The gipsy caravan (shown on the second 
shelf from the floor in the photograph) 
is simply loaded with articles for sale, 
with a quiet corner inside ; two panoramas 
are on the list; and a toy theatre, com- 
plete with four scenes, and characters 
representing ‘‘ Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves,” wll keep a group of thoughttul 
children er ployed tor hours. Very pretty 
is the basket-work cradle, with a doll in 


a’ 


HANDSOME FLORIST'S SHOP, 


TWO DOLLS’ HOUSES. 


it, sent in by Mrs. Edwards ; and the Tudor 
drawing-room, sent by Mr. Harry Savage, 
shows considerable ingenuity. A mounte- 
bank, a switchback, a set of wicker furni- 
ture, a shapely sailing boat, and a model 
of a Quaker settlement complete the twelve. 

There remained so many exhibits of 
great merit that I thought it would be 
only fair to add a dozen more volumes as 
Consolation Prizes. These go to makers 
of a varied assortment of articles, among 
them being an ingenious pile-driver, a 
suite of furniture made out of melon 
seeds and beads, two model villages, a set 
of furniture upholstered with feathers, 
and an irresistible clockwork figure of 
Pat and his pig on the way to market. 

The accompanying full-page illustration 
gives a better idea of the bewildering 
extent of the toys than can be conveyed 
by any words of mine. It represents a 
corner of the Editorial Office, packed from 
floor to ceiling. We tried hard to get all 
the toys into one group, but this was 
absolutely impossible ; other articles found 
resting-places on every available spot on 
desk, cupboards and shelves, whilst a 
formidable contingent had to be banished 
to an adjoining office. 

The Toy Competition of I9II was a 
huge success. But only one part of the 
story is concerned with the patient weeks 
of preparation, and the days of judging ; 
the other part concerns a_ host of 
children who have simply been over- 
whelmed with joy to receive this cargo of 
tovs. Letters of thanks have been re- 
ceived from all the societies participatirg 
in the distribution, 
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* But now her attention was sharply attracted by the repctiticn of a significant word”—p. 932. 
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Cynthia Charrington 


Serial Story 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


CHAPTER XX (continued) 


conversation with Mrs, Charrington 
it had been decided that Beth should be 
the one exception to the rule of privacy. 
Beth must be told of her friend’s engage- 
ment; she would never forgive the slight 
of being left in ignorance of such a trans- 
forming occurrence. Cynthia would put 
her on her honour not to write a word 
on the subject to Liverpool friends, and 
would then tell her the whole thrilling 
story. If it had not been so thrilling as 
she expected, it would at least be a delight 
to pour forth her confidences into Beth's 
sympathetic ears. She decided to write the 
very next day, but somehow or other, when 
the time arrived, the letter was not written. 
She was feeling too restless and depressed 
to settle down to her desk for an hour at a 
time; she put it off and off, waiting for an 
access of good spirits. What a strange old 
world it was! Who could have imagined 
feeling depressed just after one became 
engaged? The prosaic, middle-aged folks 
were right, after all, when they talked of 
“reaction after excitement.” Heigh-ho! 
At the end of a week, when Cynthia was 
just resolving that, mood or no mood, the 
news must be sent off without further 
delay, a letter arrived from Beth herself, 
containing the unlooked-for news that she 
was contemplating a visit to Liverpool. 
Cynthia read it through in a conflict of feel- 
ing, in which a fear of interruption to the 
too infrequent ¢éte-a-téte with Stamford 
contended with a great longing for Beth's 
sympathy and interest. It was an extra- 
ordinary and mysterious fact that in these 
early days of her engagement she was con- 
scious of a devastating feeling of loneliness, 
and of a sick longing for a friend on whose 
shoulder she could lean her head, whose 
arms would tighten around her as she let 
herself go in a—in what? The mental voice 
answered the question with unhesitating 
promptness, but she hastily brushed aside 
the suggestion \ good hard crv indeed! 
Why should she want to cry at this moment 
of all others \ confidante was what she 
needed, and she could not talk to mother. 


Mother disapproved, feared, doubted—was 
secretly very bitterly disappointed. Before 
mother one had to play a part—pretend to 
be gay and radiantly content. With Beth 
it would be different. To Beth one might 
speak out. Cynthia took up the letter and 
re-read it with a growing feeling of relief. 


“DARLING OLD CyntTHIA,—I have missed 
your weekly letter badly. I suppose you 
were too busy to write; but I am greedy for 
news, and after great deliberation have 
decided to take advantage of dear Mrs. 
Charrington’s open invitation and run north 
for just a week’s rest and breathing space 
and a peep at your fascinating self. 
Reasons thereof: Physical and mental 
fatigue, consequent on first experiences of 
earning a livelihood. Increasing stuftiness 
of the ‘Home.’ Gloomy prophecies of 
Mary Higgs—‘ If you don’t have a holiday 
soon, you'll ’ various disagreeable things. 
Increasing longing for laziness and luxury 
in the shape of pretty rooms, pretty food, 
and the feeling of ‘ nothing to do.’ Might 
I—could I come to you next Friday for a 
short week? I am very thin and very 
white, and, oh, so shabby! But I’ve paid 
my way, and saved enough for holiday ex- 
penses into the bargain, so the wreath of 
victory is on my brow, and I'll wear white 
washing dresses and look respectable 
enough to do you credit. And, oh, the joy 
of being able to wear white, and to feel 
clean and dainty, not coated with everlast- 
ing London grime! 

“Captain Fanshawe is expected home in 
three weeks! I’m as excited as an artist 
who is about to send a picture to his first 
Academy. I’ve worked so hard at my pic- 
ture, and it’s such a lovely subject. It's 
extraordinary what we have accomplished 
in two months. Every day Flora has spent 
hours in the society of some cultivated 
woman. I introduced her to Miss Holmes 
—the dear, Scotch spinster—and to several 
nice girls in the Home, and they have all 
entered into the spirit of the thing and 
helped on a little bit in different ways, and 
she is the most exemplary pupil—never for- 
gets what she is told, or makes the same 
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t ke twice over She’s so anxious, you 
ee, sperately anxious to learn, thist 
é labour of love. She rarely makes 

tical slip now, and speaks in such 

et oft, deliberate little way, quite 

I nati to hear She has not developed 
inv | f reading as yet, but it’s wonder- 
ful the amount of ceneral knowledge that 
she has picked up from our instructive con- 


she’s 


We 


versation, while as 
loveliest thing that ever lived! 


for appearance 


have banished all her gaudy costumes, and 
re n pi ( of choc n new ones to take 
their place How I wish you were here 
ti ve us your expert advice! Her hair 
h been brushed and dressed till it has 
] ll its horrible frizz, and her hand 


manicured, and she’s so happy 


and Oo ple ised that there’s no need for 
rouge nd, altogether, mv dear, if Guy 
isn't fift fathon deep in love when he 
neets her again, he is not worth taking any 
more troubls about 


Now send me just a card to sav if Friday 


will be convenient, and if so come to meet 
me it Edgehill at six o’clo k, and we'll 
t talk, talk !—Your very loving 
BETH 
Ps I'm used to seeu people now, 
ind | hould like to meet he old friend 
1 
Cynthia consulted her mother, and sent 
off I tv note of love nd welcome, but 
no word ot her own envavement 
te Phat vill be t hundred 
t ‘ tter he 1to | elf, her spirit 
risit at the prospect of one of the old, 
lor intir t tall with tl dearest of 
f ti ht of he prise. het 
citement | beheve that 
Rett be ve! t pe n to lve 
t nit té i ed Wh 
vho w not 
am re that own 
Bet on that MN not on 
| t anx to meet old triend 
‘ 1, for the ¢ tter her 
ed Prote lish n d 
| first l since the eventful Sund fter 
I it trat red the irpose oft 
\l ( nyton t haperon 
t the Dee on the llowin 
1 ff hed cr s the vi 
I nd he 
1 ( rington is of Em 


barrassment. For once it remained for the 
Professor himself to lead the conve rsation, 
ind he rose to the occasion with unexpected 
aplomb. Cynthia sat 
recovering her self-possession and gather- 
ing to cast glances across 
the room. Her heart contracted with a 
darting pain at what she saw—that eloquent 
sharpening and emphasising of the features 
is the suffer- 
She recognised it with a keenness of 


silent in her corner, 


courage furtive 


which sure witness to mental 
inv 
understanding 
tions had sprung into being during the last 


involun- 


which with many other emo- 


eventful davs—recognised it, and 
wondered if her own face showed the 


Not that had 
but she had experi- 


tarily 
same eloquent signs. she 
suffered—of 


enced so much; the idle dreams of girlhood 


course not 


had been converted into realities For the 
first time she had found herself face to face 
with real, actual lite 

He had cared so much. He had suffered 


What would he feel if he knew 


} 


so keenly. 


the truth, that even now she was hopelessly 
bevond his reach Cynthia was glad that 
he did not know: clad that there was no 
tell-tale glitter of gems on her finyver to 
proclaim her bonds. She told herself that 
it was better that Daugclish should realise 
the hope lessness of his suit by degrees, even 


if the ignorance involved more dreaming 
Dreaming like a lovesick bov, Cynthia!’ 
Ihe colour rushed to her cheeks again a: 
he glanced at the thin, worn face. At thi 


so pitifully unlike a boy 
had floated on 
in her corner, but now 


moment he looked 
the 
ded by Cynthia 


So tar conversation 
unhee 
her attention was sharply attracted by the 
ficant word. 

ip the Dee! 


consepgting to 


repetition of a sign 
The Dee! \ pienu 
dav Week mother Wa 


Satur 


ind 


act as chaperon—actually consenting, and 
becvinning to discuss details She shot a 
frowning glance acr the room, but Mrs. 


returned it with unruftled com 


her by 


ton 
and addressed 


Charrin 
name, as if 


posure, 
determined to draw her into the conversa- 
tion 
It will be delightful, will it not, Cynthia 
especially as we shall have Beth Elliot 
hou Such a pleasant way of getting 
‘ the first meetin with her friends 
that’s to say, if can do with another gir! 


n vour party, Professor 
‘Certainly Certain I wa oing to 
that hope ye will 
like ked 


bers | 


mention anyone 
There is no 


} 
have brougn 


vhom vou would 


necessity to Jimit num 
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my own fist to show you; I think there is 
no one whom you do not know.” 

He handed over a sheet of paper, and pro- 
ceeded to explain the proposed arrange- 
ments. A saloon carriage for the railway 
journey—he had thought of motoring, but, 
with an apologetic glance at Cynthia, for 
a large party that seemed rather a difficult 
and unsociable mode of conveyance; a selec- 
tion of boats, Jarge and small; luncheon 
baskets from Bolland’s, to be picked up at 
the ferry; water sports and competitions in 
the afternoon: tea at Eccleston. veryv- 
thing was planned on so lavish and costly 
a scale that Mrs. Charrington protested im 
surprise. 

* Really, Professor, we are not used to 
such luxurious expeditions! A picnic on a 
much smaller scale would please the youny 
people just as well. We generally take 
sandwiches and cakes for a scramble lunch 
under the trees. Won't you allow me——?” 

But the Professor would allow no altera- 
tion which detracted trom the attractions of 
the original programme, though he was 
eager for any sugyestions which might 
further the enjoyment of his guests. Once 
or twice he addressed a direct remark to 
Cynthia which she could not avoid answer- 
ing, and sorrow for his changed looks made 
her unusually gentle in manner, though al! 
the while she was cherishing a mental de- 
termination not to accept the invitation for 
herself. Later on, when the conversation 
changed to general subjects, she found her- 
self talking with animation and with the old 
sense of enjoyment and refreshment. Stam- 
ford was not clever, she had always known 
that—she was content with him as he was, 
and did not wish him altered; but the intel- 
lectual side of her nature had been some 
what starved in their long ¢éte-a-tétes, which 
naturally made it the more enjoyable to 
take part in the interesting discussion in 
which her father and Dauglish were now 
engaged. She confessed to herself that she 
had thoroughly enjoyed the evening, but at 
parting the lingering grasp of the Pro 
fessor’s hand revived all her earlier an- 
tagonism, and she seized the first quiet 
moment to reproach her mother for her 
ready consent. 

* Mother. how could you promise to vo to 
that picni« 

“Cynthia, how could I not? 
Dauglish asked me as a favour to. act 
It would 


Professor 


chaperon to a party of his friends 
have been exceedingly ungracious to refuse 
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A bachelor often wishes for an opportunity 
to return the hospitality which he receives, 
and I am only too pleased to help in any 
way I can.” 

“Mother, that is only an excuse. He 
talked of a picnic one evening when he 
was here. He knew I wanted to go. Really 
it is planned entirely for me.” 

The flush on Mrs. Charrington’s cheeks 
testified to a painfully suppressed resent- 
ment. 

“If that is so, Cynthia, there is all the 
more reason why I should consent. Surely 
the fact of a secret engagement does not 
make it impossible to accept an afternoon's 
amusement. It is not as if you were raising 
false hopes. You have refused——” 

“Yes, but he wouldn’t accept it—he in- 
sisted on hoping on. That’s why.” 

Mrs. Charrington bent her head to conceal 
the light of relief and hope in her eyes. 
For a moment she made no reply, and thea 
said simply : 

“Talk it over with Stamford, Cynthia. 
I am very much mistaken if you do not find 
that he is anxious to accept.” 

To this suggestion it was impossible to 
object, yet Cynthia turned away heavily. 
With every power in her being she shrank 
from the prospect cf the expedition. The 
presage of disaster was strong upon her. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE RIVER DEF 


5S Mrs. Charrington had predicted, Stam- 
A ford would not hear of refusing the 
Protessor’s invitation. He showed, indeed, 
an amount of eagerness and excitement at 
the prospect of a day on the river, of which 
his fiancée had not believed him capable. 
The bright, alert expression so transformed 
his face that he looked a very different man 
from the one with whom she was accus- 
tomed to converse. Cynthia felt a pany 
at the sight. Poor girl, the longed-for inter- 
views with her lover generally devolved 
into a series of such pangs and disappoint- 
ments. There was an edge of irritation in 
her voice as she replied: 

“You are excited! I was not even sure 
that you would care to yo, but you seem 
quite overcome with delight.” 

‘Tam. When a man’s been accustomed 
to spend half his time on the river, as I 
did in town, he misses it pretty badly. It’s 
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mortal dull up here. Nothing for a man 

Complimentary to me, IT must. sav,” 
I ped Cynthia sharply \t the moment 
it ed quite impossible to restrain her 
irritation, and Stamford stared at her with 
an nswering resentment 

What do vou mean? There was nothing 
personal in my remark. I was not think 
ing of 1 at all.” 

r} nh you hould have been! ” was Cyn 
thia’s instant mental retort, but she checked 
t b t reached her lips. With a shock 
of dismay she realised that she and Stam- 
ford were on the verge of a quarrel—a 
quarrel b re they had been a_ fortnight 
en ed nd love and pride alike shrank 
at tl possibility. She slid her hand 
thre h his arm, and said coaxingly: 

I'm sorry. Forgive me, dear. We'll do 
just a vou like but you can understand, 
can't that I felt a little delicacy in 
cceptit when the suggestion came from 
myself I’m afraid Professor Dauglish has 


planned the picnic mostly for my pleasure, 


nd if he had known about—about wus—it 


we 1 never have been prop sed.” 

Cyr had not told her lover in so many 
word t t Profe or Dauglish had asked 
her to be h wife, but she wished him to 
understand juite clearly that she was re 

rded more warmly than a friend. She 


was, however, verv disagree: 
replied calmly 

Oh, ves, it would. I told 
came in the night it—it happened 
blurted it out He kno 


bly surprised 


him. He 
and | 
ws that it’s to be 


kept quiet, and won't ve us awav: but 

vou can make your mind quite easv about 

the nd everythit else He took 

it t calmly Seemed quite pleased, | 
+} 

tt mle ed! Cynthi red at the 

yt blind-eved speaker with an uncon 

t } n Quite pleased! So 

1) wn all the time, and it 

n tl KI vledve that had wrought 

the nt change upon his features. He 

kne 1 not ven up hope. He 

h that until she w ctually married 

t } we 1 not cease to urge his 

t | “ but 1 ve in the 

re nised it now In its true 

( i v her hand from Stamford’s 

t t hard | 

I ' So let it be In any case I 

ld be ol ed to vo, since 

hye t ti be wit Did I tell 


you that she was coming next Friday for 
a week’s rest?” 
“Miss Elliot! No, 
did.” Stamford turned 
for a moment he appeared too startled to 
speak; then, as Cynthia continued to stare 
curiously at him, he said flatly: “No, you 
didn’t tell me, but I’m not surprised, She 
said she was tired out and needed a rest.” 


certainly never 


pale. 


you 
pere eptbly 


‘When did she say so? 


“Two months ago, when I saw her in 
town.” 

“You never told me that you saw her.” 

*“ There was precious little to tell. I met 


her in Bayswater, and walked with her a 
short distance until she found her omnibus. 
I didn’t for some time after my 
return.” 

“And then you 
vested Cynthia slowly. 
that Beth did not mention it either. I 
should have thoucht would have been 
o pleased to meet a Liverpool friend; but, 
you—she might feel differently 


” 


see you 
forgot, I suppose,” sug- 
‘It’s odd, though, 


she 


oft course, 
to you--— 

“Exactly. Just so.” 

The voice was dry and curt, but Cyn- 
thia’s unappeased curiosity would not allow 
her to drop what was evidently an un- 
welcome subject. Explain it as she would, 
it still seemed a mysterious thing that 
neither Stamford Beth had spoken a 
word of this town meeting. 

did she look? ” 

“Tired. I said so. Dreadfully tired.” 

“But still lovely? ” 

* Still lovely,” assented Stamford gravely. 
lips silence. 


nor 


Cynthia compressed het 
She had not expected such a reply, and 


truggled against a sharp pang of jealousy. 
rhis was the second time Stamford had 
spoken of Beth with admiration—and he 


was so chary of his praise. Except on that 
ion in the garden, when 
he had called her “beautiful,” he had not 
poken flattering his fiancée. 
hey sat in silence for several minutes, then 
Cynthia said flatly : 

Shall we go downstairs and play a game 
with the parents? Would you like to? ” 

Stamford rose with alacrity. 


one memorable occa 


one word to 


‘Yes, let us! They will like it. We 
ought to pay them some attention He 
held out his hand towards Cynthia; then, 


truck, perhaps, by the downcast expression 


of her face, retained his hold after she had 
risen to her feet k.ven so slight a caress 
was unusual, and brought the brown eyes 
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upon him with a glance of surprise. Stam- 
ford’s face softened, he drew the girl to his 
side, and said gently: 

“We'll enjoy the picnic together, won't 
we, dear? I'll take you out in a skiff. We'll 
fecl better out there on the river, away from 
the horrid town. Kiss me, and look a 
happy girl.” 

Cynthia kissed him, and smiled into his 
eves. But that night Mrs, Charrington lay 
awake for hours, bowed down with a load 
of care. It was not a happy face which 
had confronted her across the whist table 
in the drawing-room, not the face of a 
young girl newly engaged to the man she 
loved. 

\ week later Cynthia drove to Edgehill 
Station to meet Beth, who was due to arrive 
at six o'clock. It was a lovely summer 
afternoon, and the forecasts promised a 
continuance of the fine weather, so that one 
important factor for the success of the picnic 
seemed assured. Cynthia paced the dreary 
platform, unconscious of the interest and 
admiration with which she was regarded by 
its other occupants. She felt almost un- 


bearably restless and excited at the thought 
of the coming meeting and the long con- 
fidential talk which would follow. But the 
first glimpse of Beth’s face as seen through 
the carriage window drove everything but 
anxiety from her mind. She rushed forward 
to open the door, hold out supporting arms, 
and cry anxiously : 

“My dear! What ¢s it? You are ill. 
You look—ghastly ! ” 

“My head!” groaned Beth faintly. “It’s 
only my head. I was rushed and tired, and 
the heat and jolting have been too much. 
I’m so sorry. Cynthia, may I—can I—sit 
down? ” 

“Come with me.” Cynthia led the way to 
a seat, asked one word of instruction, went 
off in search of luggage, and finally escorted 
her half-fainting friend to the carriage, and 
saw her lean back with closed eyes and 
pain-drawn brow. 

So much for the much-expected meeting! 
Half an hour after her arrival at her friend’s 
house Beth was safely in bed, with the 
blinds drawn, only too thankful to obey the 
prescription of perfect quiet and rest. 


‘Ahead she saw her fiancé bending to the oars of a light skiff, in which Beth and Mabel 
Harvey were sitting "—p, 937. 
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rhout Cynthia's concern re- Certainly not \bsolute earnest, and it 
ming thought made itself felt is true; you are lovely! Fifty times better 
w I shall have to stay at home from looking than you used to be.” 
the picnic!” she announced triumphantly With a light movement Beth sprang out 
t r mother. “You are bound to go, but of bed, and pirouetted gaily across the 
it would be brutal of us both to leave the floor 
poor thing all alone. I mweust stay.” ‘Oh, this is blissful! Compliments, and 
Wait until morning,” returned Mrs a new diess, and sunshine, and a day’s 
Charrington calmly. “Beth is tired out by — pleasuring instead of work. I am happy! 
the long, hot journey, but after a lony Is Mr. Reid coming to the picnic 
night’s rest she will probably be quite well. “Yes.” For a moment Cynthia hesitated, 
She shall have a quiet breakfast in bed, on the point of saying: “We are engaged. 
and then choose for herself I believe thai That is mv great news,” but the words died 
she will choose to go.” on her lips. There was no time now to 
\nd the results proved the prophecy to enjoy a long, intimate talk, and it would 
be correct, for Beth was not only willing but be too disappointing to be obliged to hurry 
eager to join the picni threugh the great confidence of a lifetime. 
It’s been all work and no play for so This was the obvious explanation with 
lon that I'm ple sed s a child at the which she sought to delude herself, but in 
pi ect of a dav’s jaunt: and, Cynthia, I reality the deep-lying premonition of dis- 
\\ tempted, and I fell! Such a love of ster was the compelling force. To-night! 
frock—the very latest thing for the river! lo-night she would be able to speak, when J 
| w it in a shop window, and my sub the day was over, with all its unknown i 
cons is feminine, imprudent self shouted happenings. She left the room and the 
in my ear, and satd: ‘ Buv it! Buy it! two girls did not meet again until Mrs 
Vhy not? It’s your own hard-earned coin, Charrington summoned them to enter the 
nd the feel of lookin nice will o carriage which wa Waiting at the door / 
half the \ towards maki vour holiday The different members of the party were 
cess.’ So I did It’s in the tray of awaiting at the Central Station, and the . 
OX If it’s crushed I shall weep!” short railway journey was undertaken under ) 
How would it be to iron it instead? ” the most luxurious conditions. Bowls of 
Cynthia hook out the dress, and surveyed roses stood on the table of the saloon, 
¢ with critically admiring eves Charm smoking materials for the men, bonbons 
r! These little touches are so chic. You for the girls. Nothing had been forgotten 
will be juite the smart London guest, look which could add to the comfort or enjoy- 
I n wit contempt upon our. pro ment of the cuests. 
ncial attempts! Quite royal! was Mabel Harvev’'s 
! If I were, it would be a enthusiastic comment Then her vore i 
novel experience I have sccn only one dropped to a whi per as she added "| 
riend from Liverpool while I’ve been in thought he was as poor as a church mouse 
town—M Reid—and I w ich a shabby Do you suppose he will have to starve for 
ject that I feit he must be ashamed to a veal , 
king beside me “T don’t suppose for a moment that he 
He t 1 me that you looked lovely.” is the sort of man to attempt anything 
( had no intention « repeating her he can’t easily” afford, returned Cynthia 
lover's remark, but Beth’s reference had harply. She herself was surprised at the 
led up to it naturally, that she spoke on lavishness of the preparations, but a certain 
the | of the moment The effect w ense of responsibility made her resent 
thi for Beth’s pale cheeks flamed to Mabel’s criticism She was acutely con 
rose while her eye shone with cious of being the guest of honour, and was 
credutle ielight moreover aware that the fact was patent 
| Me! She t erect against to others besides herself, since it was to her, 
her pillows, her hands « ped round her rather than to her mother, that the Professor 
kne her pale gold hair hanging in twe turned for advice and approval; but the 
lon ts over her shi ler t charminy consciousness instead of being an irrita 
f ese t] tteri prai tion he would have im ned in theory, 
( I ou sure.’ He was in carnest, “ in reality welcome and comfortin It 
not I I blessing to feel that somebody cared 
gy 
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for her. Stamford’s greeting had been 
courteous as ever, he had hovered dutifully 
around as she seated herself in the saloon, 
inquired politely. “Got everything you 
want? Sure? Nothing I can do?” But 
he had not taken the empty seat by her 
side. After hanging about irresolutely for 
a few minutes he had crossed to the oppo- 
site side of the carriage to speak to Beth, 
and Beth had greeted him with a smile and 
a glance of happy welcome. Now they 
were seated together enjoying an animated 
conversation, while the wild rose colour 
ivain flushed Beth’s cheeks, and her eyes 
shone like blue stars. Cynthia looked at 
her with affectionate sympathy; she could 
understand and enter into a natural girlish 
delight in play after work. There was no 
resentment towards Beth in her mind, but 
her heart contracted with misery as_ she 
looked past Beth at Stamford’s happy, 
Her thoughts revived the 
interviews in the boudoir, the lagging con- 


animated smiles 


pauses; she saw 
a vision of the handsome face—heavy, tired, 
inscrutable. Oh, how difticult life was; 
how difficult! What did it all mean? He 
loved her—had chosen her to be his wife. 
Why was he so strange—so cold? Why 
was she herself miserable, instead of happy? 

Cynthia straightened herself sharply. 
first, the very first time that 
acknowledged her un- 


versations, the frequent 


This was the 
she had definitely 
happiness to herself, and glanced 
around, as if fearful that her thoughts had 
been overheard; but apparently none of the 
guests had any attention to spare for he1 
They were all talk 


ing and laughing, cracking feeble jokes, 


self, or her sufferinys. 


and greetin others with immoderate 
applause, like a party of children out of 
Cynthia felt an overpowering con- 
scrousnes of ave and which 
seemed to cut her off by an unmeasurable 
cult The tear 


felt an avonised conviction that she was 


hool. 
experience 


rushed to her eves; she 


on the verge of a he Ipless breakdown. 
Come out on the platform, and look at 
the view! iid a voice in her ear: a hand 
was laid firmly on her hand, she was piloted 
to the end of the carr ave, and stood lean 
mer against the rail of the little platform, 
while the folded his arms and 
sturdily blocked the doorway 


Professor 
The sun and 
the sweet warm wind were the most reviv 
ing of toni and Cynthia, surreptitiously 


mopping her eyes, speedily recovered het 


self-possession, 


“Pity to stay inside the carriage and miss 
the view. Fine view, isn’t it?” asked the 
Professor in a voice so elaborately expres- 
sionless that Cynthia’s keen humour bubbled 
irrepressibly to the surface. She turned to- 
wards him an April face of tears and 
laughter. 

“No! Not a bit. Most flat and dull. You 
are a very bad actor, Professor. I was going 
to cry and you saw it, and came to the 
I know it, and so do you, so why 
pretend ! ” 

“Yes, I know. My poor darling!” he 
said gently—so gently and involuntarily 
that it seemed as if he were not really con- 
scious of what he had said, but Cynthia 
flashed back an instant reproach. 

* Professor Dauglish! You have no right 
to talk to me like that. It’s very wrong; 
I must go in “ 

He put up a hand to bar her entrance. 

“You are quite right. I apologise. I 
won't do it again. I had no right to put 
it into words.” 

The inference was obvious that his 
thoughts were beyond control, but Cynthia 
turned back to lean against the rail, content 
to let it pass without comment. If the 
truth were told, her protest had been 
prompted more by a sense of duty than by 
any real feeling of affront; at the bottom 
of her heart the thought lay warm that this 
man was cherishing her in his thoughts 
They stood in silence for a few minutes, 
then Dauglish reopened the conversation 
in a cool, unemotional tone. 

‘| have ordered one large boat for your 
mother and any nervous members of the 
party who may prefer it to the skiffs. It 
will have to carry the hampers also. For 
the rest—what do you think? Had we better 
arrange the different boat loads; I could 
jot them down in my pocket-book if you 
think it would be best.” 

“Oh, leave them to fend for themselves,” 
replied Cynthia quickly. “It people want 
to be together, they'll contrive it somehow, 
and like it far better than being managed.” 

She recalled her own words with a wry 
smile, when, an hour later, she found her- 
self floating up the first reach of the Dee 
with a crew of six, of whom the Professor 
made one, while ahead she saw her fiancé 
light skiff, in 


Harvey were sit- 


rescue, 


bending to the oars of a 
which Beth and Mabel 
ting. 

On the little quay everyone had_ been 
\t one moment as it had 


hustled together 
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eemed Beth had stood by her friend’s side 


t7 \t the next by a mysterious minglin 
nd dividin the had been yards apart, 
nits in two different partie: It 
nobody's fault, nobody’s plannin 


seemed 
vet surely 
when one was engaged ! 
lhe sun shone warm and clear. 
th its winding reaches, its green wooded 
Dank bore the fresh 


the river, 
loveliness of early 
summer, her companions were in hilarious 


pirits, but Cynthia’s heart feit like a weight 
I 


of lead; it was pride alone which saved het 
from a second ignominious breakdown. 
The experiences ol Water pieni have 
often been de cribed, and in « sentials have 
but few divergin point The present ex 
pedition was arranged on a rather more 
elaborate scale, but the usual programme 
“ enacted—a lor nd hilarious luncheon, 
i hort id | \ atternoon occupied in 
trollit round n early tea for 
which everyone seemed surprisingly ready, 
nad alter te a proyvramme ot compectitive 
ports on shore and stream. Cynthia threw 
herself into these ames with a kind of 
despairin uiety. ‘To her the day had been 
a lo rey stretch of misery and disap 
pointm nt, tor Stamtord’s nevlect on the 
journe was hardly more wounding than 
the formal attentions which followed. One 
lovin lance, one loving word, a surrep 
| re ot tiie hand would have 


oothed her hungry heart, but in their de 
ult she Was only irritated by his inquiries 
to her comfort, the offer of a cushion for 
her back, or a ru on which to sit 


Once in the course of the afternoon Beth 


had wl ered an anx inquiry 
( tl what is it \ren't you well?’ 

but ©® Was easily appe ed, and flitted off 

rain amor the crowd of friends who were 
Il ¢ er t welcome and make much of 
the girl who had » bravely faced a new 
and difl It ‘ Beth was very consciou 
of t tr rere of love nd kindne 
it car i ble d chanve from the imper 

n ‘ town, and rmounting all wa 
the t lit col of Stamford 
Reid e, of } hat f wing her 
to f of tone in | oice Whicl 
“ lv 1 i r he f e! She 
woul al \ to-d 
must be oted to other 1 I 

\ x k, wher I water 
race n | ( I ! +} i 
‘ thro 
on tl tren pped lk 


must Oo in the same 


to the stream. She had deliberately chose 
the place, because it admitted me 


nh 
room for 
a companion, and it would be a relief to ke 
freed for a time from the necessity to laugh 
and jest. 
Stamford was taking part in the race, 
1, slipping off his white flannel coat, 
crossed over to her side to leave it in her 


care The day had been to him a min, ling 
of joy and pain. Beth's undisguised pleasure 
at meeting had gone to his head like wine, 
so that for the time being prude nee had 
been in abe vance, and he simply could hot 
tear himself from her side. The fact that 
she was looking her best and brightest had 


little influence on his feelings: weary and 


shabby as he had be n when he had lust 
seen her in London, she had appeared to 
him just as lovely. just attractive she 


was herself, and that said all; but to-day 
wr chilly reserve had disappeared, and 
eye and voice alike called him to her side 
By the time that Eaton was 


ever, Stamtord had 


reached, how 
awakened to a remem- 


brance of his position, accompanied by a 


stinving sense of the remissne ot his own 


conduct towards hi 


hancee, and it was this 


consciousne which had those 


prompted 
Which had put the 


last touch to Cynthia’s depression Now, 


mechanical atte ntion 


punctiliou as ever, he went out of his way 
to leave his coat in her charge, and Cynthia 
let it drop carelessly against her knee, 
oblivious of the tra importance which 
thi mall incident was fated to have upon 


her life. 
Stamtord back to the 
ferry and stood for a moment exchanying 
rting words with Beth The two 
stood uetted before her— 
the tall man, with hi raceful, muscular 


firure, the little dainty girl. 


walked briskly 


“a Tew p 


white 


They were 
gold of Beth's 
hail raving the only touch of lour: seen 


th clad in wh te, the ott 


round of blue ky and 


een land, they made a picture which an 


rtist would have loved to copy But for 
Cynthia the wht was full of pain; she 
turned her eves wearily away 
When next she looked round the boats 
re im mid-stream Stamford was rowing 
ith swilt Ire troke Beth was. still 


nding at the end of the jetty, her right 


hand 1 1 to shield her eves from the sun 
Cynthia moved restl ly, craning forward 
to follow the prog: ot the boats, and as 

lid Stamtord’s flannel .coat lipped 


her knee is if to fall into the water 
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“In the bitter realisation which followed she understood at last the mystery of her brief and 
unhappy engagement.” 


beneath. She grasped at it eagerly, pulled 
it upward, and involuntarily drew her skirts 
tovether to hold the contents of the breast 
pocket, which had rained into her lap. She 
looked at them as they lay, with a pitifui, 
tender little smile. Although she was Stam- 
ford’s promised wife there was yet so little 
intimacy between them that it was a joy 
to see and to touch the little possessions 
which were part of his daily life. She lifted 
them one by one, and held them balanced 
on her hand before slowly dropping them 


back into their place. <A cigarette case— 
how handsome he looked as he smoked, 
throwing back his head to send out the 


slow wreaths of smoke; and yet, and yet— 
she had hated that cigarette Case many a 
time, seeing in it yet another rival to his 
time and attention. <A silver match-box—- 
she had held that once before, and asked to 
be allowed to strike his matches; she had 
never imayined that a time would come 
when she would ask as favour to strike 


a man’s matches, but she Aad done so, and 
Stamford pre atically took the box from 
her hand and said he could manage better 
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himself. The match-box was dropped into 
the pocket, and with a sigh Cynthia picked 
up the last of the scattered articles—a 
leather letter case, from which one or two 
papers had fallen loose. 

Cynthia picked them up absently and was 
about to restore them to the case when her 
eye caught sight of her own name in Stam- 
ford’s handwriting. <A letter addressed to 
herself, which she had never received! In 
the surprise of the moment she did not 
pause to notice the stamp, the postmark, 
or to consider the ethics of the situation, 
The letter had been intended for herself, 
and, poor girl, her love letters had been 
so few and far between that she was eager 
and anxious for another; her heart beat 
with a fond hope that she might find therein 
some solace, some cheer. With trembling 
hands she tore open the envelope, caught 
the concluding words, “ Your friend, Stam- 
ford Reid,” read the brief lines which pre- 
ceded, and in the bitter realisation which 
followed understood at last the mystery of 
her brief and unhappy engagement! 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE] 
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The Perils of the Emotional Life 


By the Rev. J. T. FORBES, M.A. 


td Gray's thought be true—that the 
poetic faculty has perished in count- 
less instances undeveloped—a thought ex- 
pressed in the line 

us Milt 


**Some mute inglori n here may rest 


then it is also true that what is called, 
pre-eminently, the emotional life, the life 
which the poet above all men may be 
thought to exemplify, is simply a form 
of specialisation. Feeling plays a great 
part in every life. The actor, the literary 
man, the singer, the orator, the preacher 
are in as emotional specialists, but 
the emotional life, restricted, normally 
developed oO! over-developed, is the pro- 
perty of all. The racer, the roadster and 
the carthorse are all specialisations from 
All move in the same 


nse 


some type now lost. 


way, and by the use of the same mus les 
and nerves, but with one swift motion 1s 
the end. with the second a rarity and with 
the last an impossibility for more than a 
ew paces 

Art is at once an expression of feeling 
and an appeal to it: the expression affords 
pleasure in utterance and in reception. 
It should be twice blessed. But the end 
of a feeling in normal life is to excite an 
act: in artistic life feeling itself tends to 
be an end. Here is the artist’s peril. His 
work fosters at first the capacity to feel 
and to make others feel. It stimulates 
and over-excites the emotional element 
n one’s nature. When this responds with 
lessened power, imagination must mncrease 


its task by coming to the atd of exhausted 
nerves There is peril, too, of exploiting 
emotion in the interests of art. Most 
people are ire that there are emotions 
which belong to the inner sanctuary of 
one’s nature, whose threshold is only to 
be crossed by invitation. They are sure 
that there are other feelings whose ¢ Xpres 
sion is not crude, but intimate and refined, 
feelin of which the expression, when 
they do well over into expression, 1s 
sacred They are not for common uses. 
They are like the water purchased for 
David by the jeopardy otf heroes’ lives 
he would not drink it, but poured it out 


before God. Now the actor, the poet and 
the novelist are always tempted to exploit 
the soul’s secrets. Mr. Birrell aptly shows, 
from the sonnets, the feeling of Shake- 
speare himself about this: 


“Alas! ‘tis true 1 have 
And made myself a motley to 


gone here and there, 
the view, 


Gord mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is 
most dear, 
Made old offences of atfections new.” 
Trading in Emotions 
It is testimony to the professional 


exploitation of the inner life. When the 
spirit of trading in emotion gets entrance 
into a man, then his nature has become 
diseased. He can sin against reverence, 
and love, and honour. He can paint the 
physical deformities or the moral infirmi- 
ties of personal friends, without com- 
punction. He can turn the inner side of 
his soul outwards, in many volumes of 
mellifluous prose, for the world to gaze 
upon. He can sink the man i the artist. 

Ihe best example of victory over this 
temptation is that of Scott. Here was a 
writer who preserved in all the fullness of 
imaginative and real lite, the mtegrity of 
his manhood, He was a lawyer, a country 
ventleman, an antiquarian, a poet and a 
novelist, but first last a man. He 
betrayed no friendship, exploited no 
emotion, and never emasculated his own 
character to win an artist The 
life he lived in his writing never 
allowed to encroach upon and absorb the 
real life of love of simple joys 
and Let anyone who not 
felt this. read his “ Journal,”’ and the man 
will be seen to be greater than the writer. 
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The Peril of the Sentimentalist 


But only a few and 
artists: many are in danger of becoming 
Phe peril of the 


ntimentalists. 
mentalist is much wider, It is to mistake 
of an actual 


for the fullness 
Out of the endurance of pain 


mien women are 


a feeling 
CAPCTICTU 


moral strength come But there Is a 
entimental grasping the result ol 
endurance that refuses the price Saintly 
influence flows unconsciously from the 
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THE PERILS OF THE EMOTIONAL LIFE 


real martyrdoms of illness, but all illnesses 
are not so borne as to yield this result. 
There are sofa-saints and posing invalids 
who sweetly resign the cares and bur- 
dens of life to others, and suffer’ them- 
selves to become the objects of a devotion 
that is unneeded and that knows no limits. 
Such people are carried through life by 
others. They maintain an exquisite pose 
of resignation, while their unspoken, con- 
stant demands sap the vigour of young 
lives. It is a change of interest which they 
have mistaken for self-effacement. The 
sentiment and the reality of service, too, 
are often poles apart. In a home known 
to the writer, two aged invalids lived with 
one of their daughters, a working woman 
in the city. She gave the household four- 
fifths of her wages, and, after her hard- 
working day, wrought to keep all things 
comfortable and clean for the old people. 
Her life was the sacrifice of a cheerful 
giver, service with a smile on its lips. 
Another daughter sought a wider life, and 
became an official of a great religious 
organisation, but was able to do nothing 
for her parents. Her capacity was 
“Corban”; and her choice of the wider 
field of action suffered her no more to 
do aught for her parents. This was the 
sacrifice of a conventional interpreta- 
tion of religion. This choice was senti- 
ment; that was duty. 


Love of Excitement 

Practical analysis carries with it a 
danger. We should take experiences and 
perform actions in their wholeness. Because 
feeling precedes, accompanies or follows 
certain acts, it is not, therefore, without 
peril to separate the feeling from the act, 
and make it our end. Because many 
worthy acts or courses of action, such 
as exploration or the conquest of a new 
domain, carry with them excitement, we 
are not, therefore, justified in separating 
excitement from the action and seeking it 
in any way. Some ways are harmless ; 
some questionable; some plainly evil. 
And the abuse of the emotion may make 
what is in itself harmless, evil for a par- 
ticular nature. How far the legitimate 
love of excitement may carry us Is part 
of each man’s problem. Certainly, 1t is 
the soul of pursuits like soldiering, sea- 
faring, and hunting. 


Young men,”’ says 


Sydney Smith, “ tura soldiers and sailors 
from the love of being agitated, and for 
the same reason country gentlemen leap 
over stone walls.” It has more to do with 
politics than is admitted. It is the power 
that binds men to vices like gambling. 
We think that as a nation we are cold and 
practical, and that we can afford to smile 
at more demonstrative races. But it is a 
delusion. A great civilian, Lord Cromer, 
has said that we are perhaps more led 
by our emotions than any other nation in 
Europe; and the witness does not lack 
high confirmation. The dangeris real, and 
the supposititious safeguard of national 
temperament illusive. ‘‘ The taste for 
emotion,” to use again Sydney Smith’s 
words, ‘‘ may become a dangerous taste ; 
and we should be very cautious how we 
attempt to squeeze out of human life more 
ecstasy and paroxysm than it can well 
afford. It throws an air of insipidity over 
the greatest part of our being, and lavishes 
on a few favoured moments the joy which 
Was given to season our whole existence.” 
We must learn, in a word, to set the objects 
of experience or of thought above the 
thrill or flutter of excitement accompany- 
ing the realisation of the experience, and 
the cherishing of the thought. 


Compliments instead of Compliance 

The truth of this can be tested on the 
highest plane of all. There is an intel- 
lectual element and there is an emotional 
element in the simplest faith and in the 
most elementary experience of religion. 
But to make the intellectual or emotional 
interest supreme is to vitiate the religious 
life. This was done in Palestine ages ago. 
When a prophet of God spoke to men 
words that tore his heart to speak, he was 
told: “ Lo, thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice and can play well on an instrument.” 
People loved the emotions his preaching 
produced. They were religious pleasure- 
hunters, assisting, so far as their own 
spirit was concerned, at a performance. 
There was an esthetic thrill for them ; 
for him, praise and reputation which left 
him heart sick. When he yearned for 
decisions, they gave him compliments : 
he asked moral obedience, and they ex- 
pressed admiration for his style. 

Six centuries later the Athenian type of 
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THE QUIVER 


nature emphasises the intellectual rather 
than the emotional element in religion, 


It is feeling of a kind that moves such 
natures, but it works through the brain. 
hey feel a certain flutter of curiosity 
about Paul’s message, but there is no 


moral earnestness aroused, no stirring of 
passionate opposition or acceptance. John 
Wesley found this spirit in Scotland. He 
“The misfortune is they know 
everything : they learn nothing. I 
seldom speak so roughly as in Scotland, 
and yet most of the people hear and hear 
and are just what they were before!” 
It might be objected that this is not 
emotion, but the lack of it. Yet curiosity 
is an emotion of a kind; and its peril is 
of the same order as the penl attending 
robuster feelings. It from the 
Separation of act and interest, of the 
accompaniments of conviction from con- 
viction. We cannot let unused feeling die 
down in the soul without injury. The 
spring of the inner life suffers. Every time 
we let the feeling that should have an 
act for its companion stand for the act, 
we make the act itself a harder thing to 
accomplish. The penalty of the sentimen- 
talist is never to know true love, to fritter 
his soul away ; the penalty of the religious 
emotion-monger 1s to sink into petrfac- 
tion, or to accomplish that most fatal of 
separations—the divorce of religion and 


] 
morals, 


Says 


SO 


comes 


The Soul that Cannot Resolve 
Men must act as wholes in dk aling with 
the deepest things. But the initial impulse 
can come from many sides of the nature. 


It is easier to act in a glow of emotion: 
but action is not restricted to glowing 
moments. There is a two-o'clock-in-the- 


And action 
as truly as 


morning courage of the soul. 
produces interest and feeling 


it is elicited by them. Schiller said of 
writing: ‘The artist may be known 
rather by what he omits.” The ethical 
teacher may almost say: “ Phere is but one 


damning sin—the sin of 
Is certain that if Christ’ 


omitting!” It 
utterance be our 


standard, the soul that cannot resolve js 
farther from the Kingdom of Heaven than 
the publicans and harlots. 

It is this will-lessness that appears to 
be the curse of so many over-developed 
and exhausted modern minds. The Tom- 
linsons are legion: 

“The soul he got from God he has bartered clean 

away. 

We have threshed a stook of print and book, and 
winnowed a chattering wind 

And many a soul from wherefrom he stole, but 
his we cannot find: 

We have handled him, we have dandled him, we 
have seared him to the bone, 

And sure, if tooth and nail show truth, Ae has no 

ul of his own.” 

To snatch at cheap emotions, when the 
true price is a deed, to profane the soul's 
capacity for being thrilled is to end in 
having no soul of one’s own. It is to lose 
the capacity for self-dedication. Only the 
guarded heart can be the given heart. 
The dedicated men, the workers of deliver- 
ance for lands and for souls, have been men 
who may have erred and sinned greatly : 
they have not been men who have trittered 
away will and emotion in frivolity. Nor 
is it otherwise among the Joyal unnamed. 
The paltry emotion is the enemy of the 
great. The emotion that evaporates is the 
enemy of that which should be the driving 
force of a great life. 

“Out of this nettle danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety.”” We can learn by 
negative examples. And the sum of saving 
knowledge in the world of the feelings is 
in the counsel of the saint: ‘* Choose that 
course which is best and custom will make 
it pleasant.”” Our attachments are “ va- 
grom”’ things if we suffer them to be so. 
We can let them trail on the ground or set 
them on things above. Safety from emo- 
tional perils, perils of waste or baseness, 
lies in a great emotion. The men of the 
Itahan Risorgimento’”’ were lifted into 
nobility by a passion for free and united 
Italy. Redemption from the ignoble, the 
petty and the vile hes for all men in a 
passion for Him Who can make a free and 
fully developed manhood more than a 
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i ls the dwellers in crowded cities there 

can be no more enjoyable relaxa- 
tion when the hot weather comes than a 
holiday on the mountains. The hills of 
Wales, and of England and Scotland, are 
incessant in their call, but even more 
enticing is the prospect of an Alpine 
Holiday, 

The accompanying illustrations give a 
graphic idea of some of the phases of a 
There is, first 
whether it 


holiday among the Alps. 
of all, the life in the towns 
be Chamounix, with the Breven toweving 
over 8,000 feet above, or Lucerne, “ the 
Clapham Junction of Switzerland,” with 
its incomparable lake, or Grindelwald, 
beautiful, quiet and bracing. 
Che joys and dangers of mountaineer- 
ing, so essentially a part of an Alpine 
943 


by D. McLeish). 


Holiday, need awholevolume tothemselves. 
The pictures which follow are typical of 
the episodes on the mountain side—the 
roped-up tourists, with guides in front 
and behind, pass over perilous spots, 
explore glacier crevasses, or, one at a 
along narrow ledges made 
Few sports 


time, file 
dangerous by recent snow. 
are as thrilling and exhilarating as moun- 
taineering, and strength, endurance and 
nerve are not more necessary than im- 
plicit obedience to the rules. 

Quite different is the life in the valley, 
where the soft tinkle of the cow-bell 
entices us out to the luscious meadows. 
There is an indescribable charm with the 
pasture-lands of Switzerland, as soothing 
and helpful in its way as the more subtle 
and entrancing joys of the mountain side. 
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CHAMOUNIX CHURCH AND THE BREVEN (6,285 FEET). 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE MOUNTAINS 1 IN THE RHONE VALLEY NEAR GRIGUE 
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Princess Charming 


The Story of a Child’s Fairyland 
By ELLA M. FERGUSON 


AUNTIE JO, don’t you think that, as 
Miss Smith's cold is too bad for her 


to teach me, it would be a good idea for 


holiday It’s such a lovely 


the garden 


Auntie Jo smiled across the breakfast 
table at Mollie, and looked rather as if she 
were going to suggest that to do a few 


lessons first would not take away from the 
beauty of the then the 


int baby-face was too much for her. 


day wistful look in 


“Very well, Mollie, just this once 

‘What a very good job Miss Smith had 
1 cold on such a fine day said Molhe with 
1 sigh of contentment as she ran into the 

rden 

an ordinary uburban garden 
with a piece of lawn just big enough for a 
tenni irt Mollie skipped straight down 
the path, passed swiftly behind the rasp 
berry ishe and with a dexterity which 
bore wit to long habit, slipped between 

» lo valit into the next garden 

‘ door was a big house which had 

not bec inhabited all the summer except 
I in ld housekeeper and her equally 
ancient husband, but the garden was kept 
i ‘ order and Mollie had adopted it 

a private fairyland to which she retired 
whenever the absence of her elders allowed 
er tocreepin unseen, She was not abnorn 
ally ir native, but she had all the healthy 
hild firm belief in fairies and miracles 

11 wondertul adventures came to 
er beautiful garden; none, however, 
quite so wondertul as the one that happened 
this lovely summer day. 

Havin lipped through the fence, she 
mtinued her skipping along the grass path 
between the rose bushe looking the very 
embodiment of the gay sunny morning, but 
when she came to the end of the path she 
to quite still and stared with eyes wide 
open at the ight that presented itself 
Here, in her very own fairy garden, was a 
man, lying on a couch reading, with a bright 
col | Indian rug thrown over his feet 
I e was shared by the intruder in 


F land, who, as he looked up suddenly 


from a rather tiresome book, saw a little 
girl in a simple white lawn frock, with thick, 
fair, straight hair, cut across the nape of the 
choir boy's in an illuminated 


neck (like a 


Missal), and a pair of rather deep-set grey 


eves 

* Well, little girl,’ he said with a smile, 

after a long minute's silence. ‘ Are you 
one of the fairies 

Then it fairyvland,”’ cried Mollie 

“T always thought it was, but it is very 


difficult 


there are no fairies any 


to know because everybody says 


more, but it must 


be true or you wouldn’t have thought | 
was one, would you 
* But aren't you asked the intruder 


* Will vou tell me 
‘Well, here it’s Princess Esmeralda, but 
they Mollie. What's 


your name?” 


at home call me 
yours ¢ 
‘Here I’m Prince Joscelyn, but at home 


they call me Jock. That's queer, isn't it ¢ 


Will you stay and talk to me a little? It 
Is SO dull here all alone 
“Can't you run about, poor Prince 


What 


know ? 


Joscelyn is the matter ¢ 

* Don't you 
Prince, and the wicked 
here till Princess 
Joscelyn Marsden, entering into the spirit 


I'm an enchanted 
fairies will hold me 
Charming comes,” said 
of the game. 

‘ How lovely! Like the Sleeping Beauty,” 
‘She will kiss vou and then 
I expect 


cried the child 
vou will be your own self again 
you look 


such nice 


rather nice really, tor you have 
smiley eyes 
‘I see you know all about it, Princess. 
And I'm glad you lke the look of me. Now 
tell me all about yourself. First of all, did 
you ily here ?”’ 

“No, I came through a gap in the fence 
Loften come, This 1 That's 


why I was so surprised to find you here 


my fairyland, 


Then you live next door, you 
Professor Erskine’s little girl?” 
“No, I'm Auntie Jo's little girl. He's 
my grandpa,” 
“Are you very fond of your Aunt 


Jor” 


gso 


| 
me to ha 
day in | 

| 

| 

| 

hii 
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ves! She’sadear. She understands 
how wriggly little girls’ legs get this fine 
weather, so she sent me out to play when we 
heard Miss Smith's cold was too bad for her 
to come. Miss Smith’s my governess, you 
know. Auntie Jo's very clever. She's not 
a bit like other little girls’ aunties. She's 
a ‘matician.’ ”’ 

“I'm afraid I don't know what a 
‘matician ’ 

“ Well, | don't know exactly, but she went 
to a big college and did better than all the 
men. That was before mother and daddy 
went to India, and I came to live with her. 
She told me one day it was something to 
do with very difficult sums, but she said I 
was worth all the ‘ matics’ in the world,” 

“| know. She's a ‘ mathematician ’—is 
that it 

‘““Yes, that’s what I said.” 

‘So you did, only I didn’t understand a 
first. Lying still makes people very stupid, 
so vou must excuse me. Would you like to 


run and pick some roses ? 

“Oh, no!" cried Mollie indignantly. 
“Of course we mustn't touch the roses. 
Ihey belong to the fairies, and I sometimes 
think they are fairy houses. I like to stand 
and look into them, and I’ve almost seen 
the fairies running in and out 
sometimes, llave you ever 
seen one 

Never quite plainty, but 
I alwavs hope I shall, and ‘ ~ 
when you came dancing 


through the rose-garden, I 
quite thought you were one, 
You wi// come again, won't 
you 


“Well, it depends rather 
m how long Miss Smith's cold 
is bad, but I will come when 
can, of course.” 

* Let us hope Miss Smith's 
cold will turn to intluenza,”’ 
muttered Joscelyn 

“What did vou say?” 
asked Mollie, so severely that 
Joscelyn almost blushed as he 
turned the conversation by 
calling attention toa lark that 
was rising from a field behind 
the garden 

Mollie’s mobile little face 
softened as soon as she caught 
the sound of the gay sunshiny 


song and, sitting down on the grass by the 
couch, she put her two little palms together 
between her knees and sat in an attitude of 
rapt listening, her whole soul hanging on the 
notes of the bird. 

Presently she announced that it was time 
for her to go back to real life again. 

“Good-bye, Prince Joscelyn,’”’ she said. 
“IT will come and see you whenever I can, 
and I do hope Princess Charming will come 
soon.”’ 

In a few minutes, he heard a voice in the 
next garden calling loudly for ‘‘ Miss Mollie.” 

“Here I am,” replied the fresh little 
voice. 

“Why do you always hide away among 
the bushes, Miss Mollie ? ”’ 

““T wasn’t hiding. I was in fairyland,” 
answered the childish voice. 

“You are a silly, Miss Mollie,”” was the 
laughing answer. 

At this moment, an elderly man appeared 
at the turn of the path and inquired ; 

“Will you have your lunch brought out 
here to you, Master Joscelyn—sir, I mean ? ”’ 

“Yes, please, and I say, Barton, do you 
know anything about the people next 
door ?”’ 
Erskines, sir? Professor Erskine’s 


“Here, in her very own fairy garden, was a man.” 
95! 
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very clever, they say, and so’s the lady who 
lives with him, his niece she is. Very nice 
lady, sir. Bridget says she was very 
kind to her last winter when she was ill here 
all alone. She's simply wrapped up in the 
Professor's little granddaughter. Very tak- 
Would you believe it, Master 


too, 


child, sir. 


Joscelyn—sir, I mean—one day in the spring 
when Mr. Howard was here, Professor 


Erskine brought her in with him when he 
They were 


Up 


came for a chat one afternoon. 
in the study and I took them in tea. 
jumps my little lady and walks across to me. 
‘How is your tooth-ache, Barton?’ says 
she, as grave as a judge; ‘it’s a long time 
since I saw you,’ and holds up her face to 
be kissed like she always did when Miss 
Jo brought her to see Bridget. Well, Master 
Joscelyn, I it to what could I 
“Well, what did 
isked Joscelyn, laughing. 

Why, naturally I kissed her dear little 


put you, 


do 


you do, Barton?” 


face, but, bless me, how I got out of the 
room I don't know! That Miss Jo's an 
angel of goodness, but Lord! its unpractical 
to bring up a child so. Still, she’s as good 
as a mother to the little lamb, with her 
parents away in forcign parts, a sight better 
than her own mother would be, I dare say 
Chat’s Professor Erskine’s daughter, and 
Mi | cousin,’ 

‘Well, Barton, bring me out some lunch, 
will you ? interrupted Joscelyn, no longer 
interested as soon as the conversation left 
his little apparition. ‘‘I hope Bridget has 
got something nice, for I'm hungry.” 

rhat’s good hearing, sir. I do believe 
you're looking brighter and better to-day. 


Something's perked you up. 


Hum ! soliloquised Joscelyn Marsden, 
as he ate his lonely lunch. ‘‘ Evidently blue 
stockin are some good in the world, for 
little Mollie beg her pardon, Princess 
meralda is one of the ollie t kiddies I've 
ever me wonder what Auntie Jo's like 

pectacles and square shoes, I suppose. 
You seem to expect squar and circles 
from a mathematical woman. Beat all 
the men, did she?) Hum! I suppose her 
nam Josephine. I hate those mannish 
nal Mollie's a darling anyway and just 
like her name How Joan would delight in 
her Dear little Joan! If only this con 
founded ankle would heal and let me go off 
and look for her. I'm sure | shall find het 
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just the same dainty little sprite as she used 
to be, although by Jove! it’s eight years 
since I saw her. What a fool I was not to 
say a word before I left and not to write, 
but, somehow, Joan's not like other girls ; 
she knew, I’m sure, that I only wanted to 
make my fortune before I tied her.” 

Joscelyn’s thoughts wandered away as he 
lay in the sunlit garden to another garden 
in Sussex which lay white under the harvest 
moon. He saw himself standing at the 
gate saying good-bye to Joan, the play- 
mate of his childhood, and the object of 
the first his young 
buoyant manhood. 

“Good-bye, Jock,” she said. 
know how you get on. Mind 
your fortune quickly, and don't forget you're 
going to buy a motor-car and let me drive 
it as fast what 


it’s like.” 


reverential love of 
“Let us 


you make 


as I like just once to see 


“*1 don’t believe you mind my going a 
bit!” 
* You want to go, don't you? You are 


always talking about making your fortune, 


certainly won't make it in Cook- 


away quickly, and come back 


and you 
stone, so go 


quit kly, too,”’ 


comrade's 


rhen, seeing the distress in 
the little tlower-like 
with a deeper ieeling, and 


her eyes, 


face softened 
putting her hand gently on Joscelyn’s coat- 
sleeve she added: ‘‘ Go, brave knight, as I 
used to say to you when we played tourna- 


go and win honour in the field, and 


ments, 
come back to youl * faire ladye.’ - 

“And will you be here when I come 
back ? 

“Where should I be? I'm sure I shall 


still be copying daddy's articles and longing 
Newnham Now, good-bye, dear 

Kun, you will lose your train.” 
and in the fight for 
embered his 


to go to 
old Jock. 

So they had parted, 
he had 


but he had obstinately refused 


fortune always rem 
taire ladye,”’ 
himself the pleasure of writing until he had 
great 


good news to te ll, and when at last the 
had succeeded, and he found him- 


‘coup’ 
expectations, a fall on 


self rich beyond his 
board ship, resulting in a broken ankle, had 
interrupted his headlong rush to Cookstone. 
Ilere he was, laid by the heels in 
belonging to a bachelor uncle, and_ placed 


a house 


at his disposition because it was within easy 
and the specialist who 
the damaged foot. A 
had been returned by 


London 
( ookstone 


reach ol 
was looking 
letter to 
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the Post Office, and poor Jock 
had indeed been glad to see 
Mollie appear in the rose- 
scented path to help him 
bear his solitary waiting in 
patience. 

The next few days were 
brilliantly fine, and Joscelyn 
spent every moment of them 
on his couch in the garden 
playing at fairyland with 
Mollie. He carefully arranged 
that Barton and Bridget 
should not disturb them when 
she was there. He feared 
their highly respectable pre- 
sence might destroy the il- 
lusion of fairyland, and he 
wished Mollie to keep her 
quaint childish beliefs as long 
as she possibly could. To 
Mollie, then, he was really 
the enchanted Prince held 
captive under the sumach 
tree by wicked fairies. Her 
practical little mind led her 
to bring him one day her lunch 
biscuit, and she was very 
anxious to know if he had 
enough to eat, but he assured her the 
iairies gave him plenty. He was the best 
playmate she had ever had, even better 
than the dearly-loved Auntie Jo. They 
talked of many things, but most of all 
of this Princess Charming, who was to 
free the poor enchanted Prince. 

One day joscelyn heard from his doctor 
that in a few days he might venture to 
walk with a stick, and he said to Mollie 
when she ran in during her afternoon play 
hour: ‘‘ Do you know, Princess, I am ex- 
pecting Princess Charming quite soon now, 
and if she does not come, I shall have to 
go and look for her. Will you come with 
me?” 

‘Yes, if Auntie Jo will let me. I should 
love to find her,’’ answered Mollie. ‘ You 
will let me see her kiss you, won't you ?” 

Meanwhile Auntie Jo was becoming more 
and more puzzled by Mollie's frequent and 
positive remarks about her visits to fairy- 
land and what she did there, but her aston- 
ishment was brought to its highest pitch 
when she went to kiss and tuck up Mollie 
one night on her way to bed, and found her 
crying bitterly. 


_— 


“She found her crying bitterly.” 


“Why, my Mollie, what is the matter ?” 
she said, sitting on the side of the bed and 
taking the child on her lap. “Have you 
got a pain ?”’ 

“No, Auntie Jo, but it is raining so 
dreadfully hard,” and at this the tears 
became bitter sobbing. 

“Mollie, my dear little baby-girl, you 
are dreaming. Auntie Jo is here, and 
you are in your own little bed. The rain 
cannot hurt you.” 

‘‘No, but the poor Prince is out in all 
the storm, and the fairies will never think 
to look after him, they go to bed when it 
gets dark, and he will get ill, like grandpapa 
did when he got caught in the storm. Auntie 
Jo,” in an appealing voice, “ let's just go 
out in our mackies, and see if he’s ail right.” 

Auntie Jo had been an imaginative child 
herself, and she never laughed at Mollie’s 
fancies, so she said quietly : 

“Tell me all about the poor Prince, 
Mollie, and where he is.”’ 

Mollie sat up on Auntie Jo’s lap in 
her little white nightgown, her dark eyes 
shining, and her cheeks pink with excite- 
ment, 
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***Oh, Joan! 


He’s in fairvland. You slip through the 
ho i the fence behind the ra pberry canes, 
and that fairyland The Prince is down 
the rose path on the left Ile can’t run 
ibout | iuse he’s under a spell, but he 
thinks he'll be saved soon. He's been there 
eve » | da and days, but it’s always 

to this evening, and I’m so 
inl out him 

Well, Moll I'm qu ire he’s not out 
I rain You must trust me that I 
} vy for certain, and » to sleep like a 
dear little girl I’m quite sure the Prince 

like uu to cry about him lo 

e will go together, and ask him 

if n do anything to help him, but 

Mol min ou mustn't slip through the 

f e until 1's een the Prince. 

N 1- night and lon't cry any 

Mollie had implicit trust in Auntie Jo's 

» she put her little round head on 

| mw and went sti it into the other 

fairyland of drean vhile Auntie Jo ran 
to her uncle tud 

Do you know if there anybody at 
The he asked 

\ believe Mr. Howard's nephew ts 
there HH had an accident o I heard 
f 1 Dr. Churchill yesterday. I thought of 


calling to see if we could do anything, 
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I have so wanted you!’” 


but | forgot about it. You might see 
the housekeeper perhaps, and ask her.” 

“Tl call with Mollie. 
The child seems to have found a way 


to-morrow 


from our garden into the rose-garden 
next door, and her dear little head is 
stuffed with fanciful about its 
being fairyland, and this nephew an 
Prince.”’ 


ideas 


enchanted 
** Bless the child, she’s yourself over 
Professor Erskine. 
Yes, do that.” 


laughed 


again,” 


So it was settled, and 
the next morning, after 
Mollie's 
done, she and Auntie Jo 


lessons were 


walked demurely up the 
broad drive to The Firs’ 


front door, They were 

a picturesque pal, 
} Mollie in her white 


muslin slip, and a little 
Dutch bonnet to match 
on her round smooth 

head, and Auntie Jo, the 
picture of daintiness from the soles of her 
tiny buckle-shoes, square-toed, it is true, 
to the crown of the broad sun hat set on her 
She was very small and dainty 
and childhke 
made her seem but a larger edition of Mollie. 
A close r look, 
of thought in the 
faint lines round the mouth even indicated 
although it seemed incredible that 
could bear 
The sutfer- 


ing was clearly a thing of the past, for her 


waving hau 


moved with a grace which 


however, revealed powers 


sweet face, and certain 


sutfering, 
deli 
pain either physical mental. 


uch a ately made being 


ion was perfectly serene and even 


expre 
gay, but it had tried and tempered the fine 
steel of her woman's soul so that it shone 


through the fragile bodily envelope. 
Barton opened the door. 
‘*T hear you have an invalid here, Barton 
If he 
Molly 
‘Oh, tor 
glad to see you, It 


is well enough, will you ask him 
and I can come and see him ? 

sure, Miss Maitland. He'll be 
; very dull for him, and 


he’s almost well now, so he feels the lone- 
liness more. Just come this way. He's 
in the garden as usual,”” and chatting 
away, the loquacious old man led them 


out into the rose-garden, 
As they turned the corner of the path 
by the Joseelyn sat up and 


turned to see 


sumach tree 


who was coming. 
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“ Joan, my Joan!” 

* Joscelyn, dear old Jock!” 

The two cries were simultaneous, and to 
Mollie’s great surprise Auntie Jo ran forward 
and, falling on her knees at the side of the 
couch, put her two hands into the enchanted 
Prince’s outstretched ones. 

“Oh, Joch! What have you done to 
yourself, ‘and how did you come to be 
here ?”’ 

““Oh, Joan! I have so wanted you! 
How did you find me?” 

“But I didn’t expect to find you. I 
came to see Mr. Howard’s nephew, and 
apologise to him for Mollie's intrusions 
here,’ and she glanced round to find that 
Barton had discreetly withdrawn, and taken 
Mollie with him. 

“But what is Mollie to do with you ? 
Oh, I see,” cried Joscelyn with an inex- 
tinguishable laugh. ‘‘ You're Auntie Jo, 
‘the ’matical lady who beat all the men.’ 
Oh, my Joan, I have thought such things 
about you.” 

As Joscelyn talked, a subtle change came 
over Joan's face, imperceptibly her hands 
loosened and became lifeless in Joscelyn's 
eager clasp, and a harassed, frightened look 
came into her eyes. 

“What is it, Joan? Aren't you glad to 
see me?” 

‘Yes, of course, but you startled me, and 
I forgot I hadn't seen you for so long. So 
much has happened since you went away: 
my dear daddy died the next year, and i 
was very lonely until [ came here, and had 
Mollie to comfort me.” 

rhe uneasiness spread to Joscclyn’s face. 
What was this barrier of memories she was 
building up between them ?> Why had he 
gone away, or at least why had he stayed so 
long 2? This gentle, noble-faced woman was 
not his sprite Joan; the years had changed 
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her, made her infinitely more desirable it is 
truc, but set her out of his reach. 

“Auntie Jo,” interrupted an indignant 
little voice. ‘‘ Barton says I mustn’t ‘ dis- 
turve’ you, but you always want me, don’t 
you ?” 

“Yes, Mollie, my joy. Come and speak 
to Mr. Marsden; mind his foot.’ 

“That's Prince Joscelyn,” said Mollie 
gravely. ‘‘ He's waiting for Princess Charm- 
ing to come and set him free.” 

** Joan,” said Joscelyn despairingly, feeling 
that she was slipping farther and farther 
away from him. ‘I’m waiting for yor. 
Won’t you be my Princess Charming ? ” 

Joan's face became crimson and then 
very pale. 

“You should not speak so, Joscelyn,” 
she said. ‘‘We are no longer children at 
Cookstone.”’ 

** Joan, listen to me. I have thought of 
no one but you for eight years. My first 
and last thought each day has been for you. 
Iach time I had a piece of luck I seemed to 
feel you nearer, and I have counted the hours 
since my good fortune came until I could get 
to you, and then I smashed my ankle, and you 
came to me, like the kind angel you always 
were. Have you thought of me, too?” 

Joan's face had been hidden from Joscelyn 
as he spoke, but at his last words she turned 
to him and said, with the childlike direct- 
ness which was one of her greatest charms : 
“The worst of all the loneliness, Jock, was 
because you were not there.” 

“You dear, if you don’t come and kiss 
me at once | shall come to you, and Dr, 
Churchill says I shall ruin his lovely work 
if I stand on it before Saturday. Come to 
me, my Joan.” 

Mollie was looking on with open eyes. 
* Auntie Jo, are you Princess Charming ?”’ 
she cried, 
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5 RING this month of August, when all 

“the world and his wife” (and their 
children) are making holiday, open-air meals 
and picnics are the order of the day. Lucky 
are the folk who can pack up and betake 
themselves to revel in the delights of sea- 
side or country, where ravenous appetites, 
so soon acquired, provide the best of all 
possible relishes. Many of us must, however, 
from force of circumstances, remain at home, 
but this is no reason why meals must always 
be partaken of in dining-room or nursery. 
Even if we possess no kind of garden, it is an 
easy matter, thanks to the now universally 
adopted system of electric cars and motor 
trains, to travel quickly to spots where there 
are green fields and shady trees, and, if all 
the necessary provisions are home made, or 
at least home prepared, the cost of such 
outings may be strictly confined to the few 
pence expended on ‘tram or train fares. In 
anticipation of the culinary demands that 
will surely be made, I have culled, from 
various practical sources, simple and appro- 
priate recipes which will, I hope, be found 
useful when the inevitable question, ‘‘ What 
can we have to eat?” is asked. 

The recipes are divided into two sections : 

1. Cold dishes for use at alfresco meals in 
veranda or garden, 

2. Picnic fare. 

In my last article (see July number of 
THE QUIVER) recipes for several cold moulds 
suitable for breakfast, luncheon, or supper 
were given. Here is another, made from an 
ox-heel : 

Wash the ox-heel well, and put it in a 
stewpan with 3 quarts of water, a sliced 
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turnip and carrot, a stick of celery cut in 
pieces, peppercorns and salt. Let all simmer 
gently until the meat falls away from the 
bone. Cut into neat cubes, and place these 
in a quart mould with 3 hard-boiled eggs 
cut in slices. Strain the liquor over the 
meat until the mould is full. This dish 
should be made the day before it is required. 

A very dainty garnish is prepared thus: 
Select some small round ripe tomatoes, scald 
and peel them. Make six incisions in each, 
cutting from the top down to the circle on 
which the fruit naturally rests, and press 
each section back a little way, leaving an 
open space in the middle. Put a spoonful 
of thick mayonnaise in the centre of each 
tomato and stand on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Turn the savoury mould on to a rather large 
dish and arrange the tomatoes round the 
edge. 

Cold fish, though much eaten in other 
countries during hot weather, is not properly 
appreciated by English people. Delicious 
salads can be made from almost any kind 
of cold fish, though naturally the more 
delicate species provide a daintier dish. If 
the fish is being cooked especially for a salad, 
it should be steamed in preference to being 
boiled, and the skin and bones removed 
whilst it is still hot. 


Fish Salad 
Take 1 Ib. of cold cooked fish (lemon sole, 
plaice, halibut or cod), break into flakes and 
place it in a deep bowl. Pour 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of good salad oil over, and toss the fish 
lightly, using two silver forks, till well coated 
with the oil. Then add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
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vinegar (one of tarragon if liked), 1 dessert- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, } teaspoonful 
of salt and a sprinkling of pepper. Mix with 
the fish. Serve surrounded with crisp lettuce 
leaves and slices of tomato. Anchovies cut 
in thin strips and a few chopped capers are 
a great improvement to this salad. 

The Continental manner of making a fish 
salad is to mix equal parts of cold cooked 
vegetables—potatoes, peas, French beans, 
etc.—with the flaked fish and dressing ; thus 
a very delicious and cooling dish is concocted. 
Another kind of fish salad is prepared by 
placing a thick slice of cold halibut or cod in 
the centre of the dish, garnishing it with 
lettuces, sliced tomatoes and hard-boiled 
eggs, and pouring mayonnaise over the 
whole. 

Filleted fish rolled in egg and bread- 
crumbs and fried is also excellent cold. It 
should be served with sliced cucumber in 
vinegar and brown bread and butter. 

It is useless to try to force children to 
eat much meat at this season, neither is it 
good for them to do so; therefore, as most 
of the nourishment they take is contained 
in puddings, these must be presented in a 
tempting and, if possible, new form. 

A delicious fruit and bread-and-butter 
pudding is made as follows: Butter a pie- 
dish and line it with thin slices of bread and 
butter—stale pieces answer quite as well as 
slices cut for the purpose. Stew the fruit 
with sugar and very little water, pour it 
boiling into the pie-dish, cover with a layer 
of slices, and bake till the top is crisp. Let 
it stand until the next day, turn out, and 
pour custard over. 


Apple Snowballs 

Boil 2 teacupfuls of rice in milk until 
three-parts cooked, then strain off the milk. 
Pare and core as many apples as are required, 
fill the centres with sugar, cover with a 
layer of rice, and tie each separately in a 
cloth. Boil till the apples are tender, then 
remove the cloths and serve with brown 
sugar and milk. 

Fruit salads are attractive to both children 
and “ grown-ups,’’ but when served to the 
former they should be accompanied by a 
milk pudding (better liked if made in 
moulded form) so that nourishment, as well 


as the cooling properties of the fruit, is 
provided. 
Some Picnic Dishes 


Salad rolls are delicious and furnish a new 
way of carrying salad in a convenient form. 

Make a short crust with 8 oz. of flour, 
2 oz. of cornflour, } lb. of butter, and a 
pinch of salt. 

Rub the butter into the salted flour and 
make it into a stiff dough with milk. Roll 
out thin and cut in strips. Cut some cornu- 
copia-shaped wedges of bread, wrap the 
strips of pastry round these, moistening the 
edges so that they adhere together. Brush 
over with the beaten yolk of an egg and 
bake till of a golden-brown colour. As soon 
as ‘they are cooked, remove the pieces of 
bread, and place the rolls on a sieve to cool. 
Any kind of salad can be used for filling. 


A Cold Omelette 

This is quite a novel picnic dish, and one 
that meets with universal approval. 

Break 6 eggs into a basin, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of milk (or cream if allowed) and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper. Beat all 
together till quite light and frothy. 

Melt 3 oz. of butter in an omelette pan, 
when hot pour in the mixture and keep 
stirring with a silver fork until it begins to 
set, then slide off the pan on to a dish. 
Pound 4 0z. of cold ham with the same 
quantity of tongue, a little chopped parsley 
and mustard—if handy, use the French 
variety. Spread the savoury filling on the 
cold omelette, and roll it up like a pancake. 


Cold Cheese Patties 


Take 2 oz. of grated cheese, the same 
quantity of butter, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
2 tablespoonfuls of fine breadcrumbs, pepper 
(black and cayenne) and salt to taste. Mix 
these ingredients together and bind them 
with 2 well-beaten eggs. Grease a dozen 
small patty pans, and half fill each with 
the cheese mixture, then bake for about 20 
minutes in a quick oven. They require care- 
ful watching whilst cooking, lest they burn 
or bake too hard. They are delicious eaten 
hot, and equally good cold, but they should 
always be consumed on the day that they 
are made, 


Mrs. St. Clair will be pleased to answer inquiries on matters dealt with in these pages. Letters, which 
must have a stamped envelope enclosed, should be addressed “‘ Home Department,” THE QUIVER 


Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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The High Calling 
By 


BRAvo!” cried the singing-master, 

his hands still on the keys. ‘‘ Why, 
man, it’s great! ‘You've got the real quality 
and tone—what half my pupils would give 
their ears for!” 

Dick Hartley, the pupil, stood in an em- 
barrassment of pleasure. 

“I’ve practised that one a gocd bit,” he 
said modestly. 

‘“‘ That’s not the point,”” pursued Faraday, 
enthusiastically, tramping the little room. 
“It’s not a question of technique—there 
are scores of things you don’t do right yet. 
It’s the sheer quality—tichness, mellowness 
—and something else which I couldn’t put 
a name to; we call it ‘temperament,’ for 
want of the right word. I’ve suspected you 
for some time, and when you really let go, 
as you did just now, there’s no getting away 
from it.” 

Faraday came to a halt on the hearthrug, 
with his back to the fire. 

“Look here, Hartley, I wish you would 
let me bring you out as a professional. 
You're going to say you can’t afford the 
training; that needn’t stand in the way. 
I'll do it for you, and it would be worth my 
while! I believe I could do it in a year— 
two at the outside—if you were doing nothing 
else.” 

He sat down astride a chair. Hartley had 
been sorting music. 

* Don’t say no, off-hand; I could get you 
introductions. Jove! it’s a perfect waste 
to——”’ 

And Faraday left the sentence unfinished. 

For Dick Hartley was a divinity student, 
within a year of the end of his course ; 
Faraday had offered him a few lessons from 
sheer interest in his voice. And Faraday 
was a man of the world, a singer with 
a rising reputation, a man of emotional 
and artistic temperament, and a brilliant 
teacher—but without any comprehension of 
what was meant by a call to the ministry. 
To him the ministry: was one of “the pro- 
fessions ’’ ; and of these, one was as good as 
another—except that “’tis we musicians 
know.”’ But he had left his sentence un- 


finished, because, after all, it was the thing 
to pay a kind of deference to the cloth. 

“Of course, you will make use of your 
voice in any case, I know,” he continued. 
“ Still, with your exceptional chance——” 

Hartley had been silent all this time from 
sheer amazement. 

“ Do you mean to say there’s anything out 
of the ordinary in my voice ? ”’ he asked, 

““* Do I mean ?’—my dear fellow, I don’t 
want to turn your head, and, of course, 
you'll have to grind, like the rest of us; 
but you’ve got a fifty times better start than 
the average professional singer begins with ! ” 

“Well, I’m blessed! Pity, though, isn't 
it ?”’ said Hartley dispassionately, as though 
he were discussing someone else. He stood 
by the piano, with one elbow resting on it. 

“Pity! Why?” 

“Oh, well—I mean—of course, there’s no 
question—it isn’t—you see, one doesn’t 
exactly choose to be a minister ’’—he grew 
hot in the effort to explain, because he knew 
the other man would not understand in the 
least—‘‘ one is chosen by it; and unless a 
man is unfit, he can’t give it up.” 

Faraday was interested. He liked types, 
he always declared ; and this was a new one 
to him. He did not really understand what 
Hartley meant; but it was part of his 
system to make as though he did. 

“Yes, I see. You know best. But if 
ever you should feel differently, my offer 
will hold good. Don’t forget the 17th.” 

Hartiey picked up his hat. Another point 
of view suddenly struck him. 

“Is there any money in my voice, do you 
mean?” he asked, in a half-amused way, 
with his hand on the door-knob. 

“Not at first; but after a year or two, 
yes, I should say certainly, a good income.” 

“ Queer!” said Hartley, smiling. ‘ There 
isn’t much in the ministry, you know!” 

He strode away from his lesson at a 
quicker pace than usual—and it was not 
Faraday’s discovery that filled his mind. 
He did not give it a second thought, for he 
had another matter in hand. 

That night he sat in a comfortable library; 
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and again his host stood and talked with his 
back to the fire. But this time it was no 
enthusiast offering him fame who faced Dick 
from the hearthrug. 

“You say you have spoken to Hilda 
already ?”’ said Mr. Yeo in a business-like 
manner. 

“ Yes—last night only. I didn’t——” 

“Oh, you've been quite straightforward 
—I’m not blaming you in any way. But 
the fact is, it comes to this—it’s a question 
of money.” 

Mr. Yeo parted his coat-tails and sat down 
prosperously. Dick’s heart sank. 

“You see,” continued his host, “it’s all 
very well for Hilda 


CALLING 


she’d look just as lovely, whatever she 
wore. I know I’m not good enough for 
her, but——” 

“It’s not that—I’ve nothing against you 
personally. You're a man I like—a good, 
straight sort. But, don’t you see it for 
yourself—any salary you could ever make 
would be nothing to what she’s used to ; and 
it’s not fair on her, after the way she’s been 
brought up. Mind you, I’ve a great respect 
for the ministry—a great respect. But I 
don’t see my Hilda roughing it in some 
country place—and that’s final.” 

It was in vain that Dick urged the love 
between him and Hilda, which could over- 


tosay yes. She’s 
never known what 
it meant to go 
without anything 
she wanted badly 
enough. You 
haven’t any pri- 
vate means, by 
the way ?”’ 

“ About twenty 
pounds a year,” 
said Dick tragi 


“Well, I know 
something about 
ministers and 
their prospects. 
You won’t make 
a penny for a 
couple of years— 
well, a year, then ; 
and after that— 
what? You 
preach well, but 
you’re not a 
genius. A hun- 
dred a year? A 
hundred and fifty 
or even two hun- 
dred? Why, 
Hildagoesthrough 
a hundred on 
dress and fal- 
lals. 

Dick inter- 
rupted. 

“She’s not 


obliged to, sir; He seemed to be hypnotised by his own voice, and still he sang on” —p. 9oV. 
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come sordid difficulties ; in vain he even held 
out hopes of temporal advancement. Yeo 
was not exactly a vulgar man, nor a brutal 
one; merely the placid embodiment of 
common sense. He did not lose his temper 
and order the young man out; but Dick 
could make no headway against his deter- 
mination. 

“T’m sorry, very,” he said finally. “I 
like you, and if you were in any business or 
profession with a chance, I’d risk it. But 
as it is—no.” 

“TI shall wait till I have a right to do 
without your consent, then, sir!” said 
Dick hotly, as he left. 

He spent a couple of days like one stunned. 
He neither saw Hilda nor heard from her. 
He dragged heavily through his work, and 
fled other men’s company. The bitterness 
grew more acute as a day, two days, three, 
passed by. One sentence of Mr. Yeo’s began 
to work in his brain. “If you were in any 
profession with a chance——” 

He trampled the thought under foot. 
But it grew stronger with the very pressure. 
And what was the meaning of the coincidence, 
he asked himself, that Faraday’s offer should 
be followed by an ultimatum like that? 
Was it not, perhaps, a sign ? 

He could not grind at Hebrew in this 
turmoil of mind. He turned and sat at the 
little old cottage piano he had brought from 
home. Then he sang one song after another 
—Schubert, Grieg, Brahms, and the rest— 
with scarcely a pause between the songs. 
He sang as he had never known he could sing. 
He was deeply stirred by the sound of his 
own voice. He could stand apart from him- 
self and appreciate all the while that he was 
putting his passionate soul into the music. 
He seemed to lose consciousness of everything 
else—to be hypnotised by his own voice. 
And still he sang on. 

Suddenly he sprang up. “I'll do it!” 
he cried, and rushed bareheaded from the 
house. 

“No, sir, Mr. Faraday’s not in,” said the 
surprised servant. ‘ This is the night he 3 
singing at the Queen’s ‘All, sir.” 

“ Ah,” said Dick, blankly. ‘“ Then I'll 
wait.” 

He went into the music-room and sat by 
a dying fire. The room had white walls, 
and no furniture but the piano and deep, 
comfortable seats. There were a good many 
pictures—chiefly reproductions. Over the 


piano was a copy of a modern French picture ; 
it represents a studio, with its gay, irre. 
sponsible company. Two men are playing, 
one the violin, the other the piano; and as 
they play, the listeners are thrilled and awed 
till their very souls are laid bare. The mask 
of Beethoven on the wall gives the key to 
the whole. 

It was in tune with Dick’s mood, and he 
gazed long at it. 

He waited quite an hour. The man came 
and mended the fire. Then Dick began 
to feel a heaviness on him, and a stupor; 
his mood of exhilaration was gone. Why 
was he here? Why, of course, to tell 
Faraday he would take his offer, since for 
him singing was “ a profession with a chance 
in it ’—that, in fact, he would give up what 
he had imagined to be his vocation—— 

Give up—what? The call that had been 
an agony at first, the call he had answered 
by prayer; the call to which he had dedicated 
himself with all the strength of mind and 
will he possessed—ay, and by the grace of 
God, with another strength than his own; 
the call to which his mother had rejoiced 
to see him answer, and for which she had 
silently sacrificed herself to educate him— 
give this sp for a life devoted to the amuse- 
ment of others ? 

He came gradually back to himself. The 
room, with its ascetic walls and emotional 
pictures, seemed to imprison him. He was 
crushed with an inexpressible shame that 
he should have felt the temptation even 
for a moment. What though it meant 
the resignation of the dearest thing in life? 
That could be faced, in God’s strength. 

He got up and let himself out. 

Far into the night he was writing a letter 
to Hilda, a letter of explanation and com- 
plete renunciation—and he did not spare 
himself. It was his penance. 

Next morning he sat listlessly over his 
work, when a tap at his door startled him. 

“ Hilda!” he exclaimed. 

“I have come to answer your letter—yes, 
father is angry, but he knows—Oh, Dick, if 
you had given it up—the ministry—I think 
my world would have crashed in pieces. 
Don’t you see? You have taught me what 
life means—I never knew till you showed me ; 
and if I can learn that, I can learn what 
poverty means.” She hesitated, and then 
said, more softly still: ‘‘ Won't you teach 
me that, too, Dick?” 
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Our Holiday Number 


5 iy are perhaps two forms of 
literature that are most fascinating 
to us just now—the railway time table 
and the guide book. Some people might 
judge both of them dull and prosy, but not 
when the holiday season approaches! The 
present number of this magazine is designed 
to be a companion to the guide book and the 
time table, and fortunate are those readers 
who will peruse its pages on some grassy 
hill crest, or within the sound of the lapping 
of the waters. Of course, after we have 
reckoned the crowds of people at the sea- 
side, and other health resorts, there will 
still remain vast numbers to whom the 
thought of the sea must only be a tan- 
talising dream. Still, let the imagination 
have flight, and, if it only be a melancholy 
pleasure, let fancy take its wings to Switzer- 
land, Norway, Scotland, or Wales. The 
mind will come back refreshed, even though 
the tired, worn body is denied the change 


it needs, 
Bed-Chamber Philosophy 


ND what a number there are who can 
never even hope to have a holiday 
such as we enjoy! Ido not mean the poor, 
or the crippled, such as Mr. Reid Howatt 
tells us about on another page; but those 
who, in spite of the miracles of twentieth 
century science, still find their horizon 
bounded by four narrow walls. Our recent 
Competition brought me letters from such. 
Here for instance is a letter scribbled in 
pencil, and addressed from a Home for In- 
curables. ‘‘I have now been in this home 
for fifteen months, and have been thirty-two 
years in bed. I have made this little toy 
half lying and leaning on my left elbow. It 
is so difficult getting what you want here, 
and I have had to contrive. For instance, 
I could not get anything to make the holes, 
so had to use a crochet needle, and for 
pincers an old pair of scissors. I have 
worked hard and in pain, and if I don’t get 
a prize some little sick one will benefit.” 
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“The Uses of Adversity" 
Me oe does not often hear of people being 
thankful for influenza, but read this: 
“T send a doll’s house, things to go in it, 
and two puzzles. . . . Most of my things 
have to be done on the sofa, or in bed, even 
the hammering is done in bed. The sawing 
I do when I am well enough to be about a 
bit. It has been a labour of love to make 
toys for some dear suffering little ones, and 
now I shall make more dolls’ houses. For 
over twenty years I have kept all scraps, 
catalogues, pictures, pieces of wood, &c. 
This spring we planned to burn and give 
away the accumulation of years. I am 
glad influenza came in the spring and 
stopped us, as now I shall have some use 
for every scrap.” 


Is there anything to beat the cheerful — 


courage of the invalid? After all, the hero- 
ism that quietly and cheerfully looks pain in 
the face day after day, year after year, is far 
greater than that of the soldier who in one 
mad moment rushes into the thick of the 
fight. A blessing on all true heroes! Was 
not Robert Louis Stevenson the bravest of the 
brave? For years he fought with magnifi- 
cent courage and humour the battle against 
sickness and suffering, and produced, in 
defiance of it all, the brightest, manliest 
books that have ever been written. 


<$o 


The Fresh Air Fund 
IS is a fitting moment to introduce the 
Fresh -Air Fund, and this I do most 

gladly. Some cannot enjoy the country 

wilds for lack of health, some for lack of 
money. It is the latter that Pearson’s Fresh 

Air Fund aims tohelp. This is the twentieth 

season of the Fund and to celebrate the 

anniversary the promoters hope to give a 

day’s holiday to 250,000 boys and girls, and 

a fortnight by the sea or in the country to 

4,000 whose needs are greatest. In order 

to do this some {12,000 is necessary. There 

are few charities that can be more cordially 
recommended than the Fresh Air Fund ; all 
money subscribed is devoted to the actual 
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purpose for which it is intended, all manage- 
ment expenses being borne by the pro- 
moters. Ninepence pays for a child’s outing 
for a day—a red-letter day for every slum 
child who is taken away. 

The Fresh Air Fund was founded by 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson; the Ragged School 
Union is largely responsible for the actual 
arrangements; whilst the honorary secre- 
tary superintends all the details of the 
charity. His address is 23, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C., and he will be delighted to 
receive the contributions of our readers. 
How many young lives will Quiver readers 
help to gladden during this holiday month 
by means of the Fresh Air Fund ? 


The Mission of Help 
HAVE received letters the 
societies to which the proceeds of 
our Competition were sent, thanking the 
members of the League of Loving Hearts, 
in most cordial terms, for the toys they 
have made for the children. For instance, 
the Matron of the Orphan Working School 
and Alexandra Orphanage writes: ‘ Very 
many thanks for the lovely dolls, games, 
&c., you so kindly sent for the children. 
Their delight on seeing them is beyond 
description. Your kindness is very much 
appreciated by my committee and myself.” 
Miss Crowther, of the Church of England 
Homes for Waifs and Strays, says in the 
course of a letter of thanks: “ The children 
are thoroughly delighted with the toys, 
especially the doll’s house. Please assure 
your members of the League of Loving 
Hearts that they have provided a great 
many little ones with many hours of 


pleasure.”’ 


Grenfell of Labrador 
MONG the roll of present-day heroes, 
the name of “ Grenfell of Labrador ”’ 
shines brilliantly. A few months ago Dr. 
Grenfell paid one of his few visits to his 
native country, and everywhere he was 
received with the utmost respect and ad- 
miration. I have been able to secure an 
article by Miss Alice Stronach on the boy- 
hood and youth of Dr. Grenfell. Appro- 


priately the article is entitled “ The Making 
of a Man,” and Miss Stronach has had 
unique facilities for securing the materials 
for her task. The article, which has been 
revised by Dr. Grenfell himself, and is 
illustrated with a number of pictures of 
Labrador life, will appear in my September 


number. 


“In Honour Bound” 

E position of the man who finds that 

the woman he loves, and who loves 
him, is tied by claims of honour to another 
man, is the problem dealt with in a long 
complete story by Frank H. Shaw, which 
opens my September number. “‘ In Honour 
Bound ”’ is a thrilling story of the sea, and 
one of the author’s best. 


The Mystery of Mind 


O we know ourselves? Who is the 
mysterious individual called “I”? 
“‘ The Mystery of Mind ” is a most fascinating 
subject, and Mr. Max Rittenberg treats it 
in a most fascinating way in an article bear- 
ing that title which he has written for my 
September issue. Other features are “ Gilbert 
White and Selborne’”’ by Edward Thomas, ac- 
companied by beautiful photographs of one 
of the loveliest little villages in England ; 
and two brief articles on “‘ The World of 
Nature’ :—‘‘ Can Plants Think?” by Mrs. 
Richmond, and ‘‘ Nests in Strange Places” 
by H. Knight Horsfield. 


$e 
Paper-Bag Cookery 
[§ there anything in the new “ Paper- 
Bag Cookery,” or is it merely a craze 
for the moment? I have asked Mrs. St. 
Clair to investigate the subject, and a long 
article from her pen, accompanied by 
photographs, will appear in my next issue. 
Every woman interested in household 
management should look out for the “ Home 
Department” next month. 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
LET LOOSE 


E relation between time and 

is closer than we commonly think. 
You have worked very hard all the year 
round, but your annual holiday has at last 
come. For weeks before you were daily 
dreaming this would be the dream you 
would dream; you had anticipated all its 
colour, and knew to a nicety every note of 
its charm. Did you feel it, however, when 
you flung yourself into your compartment ? 
Hardly! You tried to fancy you did, but 
all the time there was the sense of respon- 
sibility clinging to you, and you found your- 
self ever and again giving a hasty glance 
at your watch. In spite of all your antici- 
pations, you had not yet quite slipped the 
collar. So for ten, twenty, thirty miles, but 
when you had run fifty or more, the feeling 
of being holidayfied crept more and more 
subtly over you. In fact, as the space 
between you and your wonted work grew 
greater, the sense of freedom grew sweeter 
and brighter. Space is needed to give you 
the feeling of having a long, long day. 


Starting the F.AP. Work 

The whole philosophy of the thing was 
brought most pleasantly home to me a little 
while ago when my dear old friend, Sir John 
Kirk, asked me to accompany him to the 
opening of the Fresh Air Fund work for the 
season. The day was ideal: not a cloud in 
the sky, a very hot day, yet tempered by a 
gentle breeze. There was very choice com- 
pany for the opening ceremony—Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson, founder of the scheme, Sir 
Herbert Tree, Lady de Bathe, Miss Gertie 
Millar, George Grossmith, Alfred Lester, 
Joseph Coyne, and others. It was easy to 
see it was a Benefit Day with them, and one 
feels sure they got the full benefit, for they 
were certainly bent on making a thousand 
children -happy, and succeeded admirably 
at the occupation. Though most of the 
august personages had been kings or queens 
in their time and place, they seemed to have 
forgotten all about such trifles, for, with 
aprons or towels fastened round them, they 
moved about among the delighted children, 
dealing out the pies and sweets, with jokes 
and teasings, like very children themselves. 
But I was speaking of time and space. 
The space here was abundant—miles on 
miles of Epping Forest stretching around ; 
the woodlands and glades, free and open, 
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giving fair chance for every boy and girl to 
expect some wild but timid creature to pop 
out and pop off, or for some troops of belated 
fairies to be caught tripping the circle and 
making the fairy rings, the indisputable signs 
of which were evident. I have been with 
such children on their outing many and many 
a time, but seldom, if ever, have I seen a 
thousand children so give themselves up to 
the old Greek spirit of losing oneself in 
nature. They had space plentifully—space 
and colour, flowers and scents, swaying 
branches and singing birds—all that could 
make bold and brilliant contrast with the 
streets and courts which formed their habitat 
during three hundred and sixty-four days in 
the year. It was time now that they seemed 
to need ; it was to be only one day they were 
to have in the country. But there can be 
an equivalent even for time: it is variety. 
When the heroine, waiting for deliverance 
from her captors, dramatically declares that 
half an hour seemed like an age, it reveals 
a mind vacant and prodigal of the precious 
moments. In another mood and other cir- 
cumstances she will be equally correct in 
saying that a happy day passed like a flash. 
It was the verdict of every child in that 
initial Fresh Air gathering, but it was 
neither fear nor sweet languor which pro- 
duced the verdict; the day passed all too 
swiftly for them because of the variety of 
games and other swift changes. Variety 
has that magic. Stick to one thing all the 
time and the day will seem long; have a 
hundred pleasant things to do, and the sun 
will go down before you can say “ Jack 
Robinson, Esq.” 


What about the Cripples? 

While I gave myself up, keart and soul, 
to sharing the pleasures of these young ones, 
my mind could not but be running on the 
time when my little cripples would have 
their chance. They are not so easy to trans- 
port to sylvan scenes, but they can be got 
there. Sir John Kirk and his kindly staff 
know how, and know it so well that the 
frailest little thing can be brought to the 
fairiest glade-land or sunniest shore without 
a twitch or a ery. But it is a great art, a 
fine art, and not to be acquired thoroughly 
without years and years of practice. Cir- 
cumstances, however, loving hearts, and 
strong arms have supplied this. 
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What I long for, what Sir John longs for, 
what every humane heart longs for, is the 
opportunity to be given to the 12,000 poor 
crippled children of London alone to see a 
bit of the world as God made it, and see it 
every year. Whether this longing shall be 
realised must largely depend on the reader 
of these lines. The cost is not great. For 
a shilling a crippled child can have one day 
in the country—and we can see how a day 
can stretch for a wondering and happy child. 
Or, for tos., a child can be kept, carried and 
fed for a fortnight, either in the country or 
by the sea-shore. It is challengeable if the 
same amount can give half as much pleasure 
if expended in any other way. And be- 
yond the pleasure is the health, and 
who needs that mere than the poor child- 
cripple ? 

You will be going for your own holiday ; 
may it be to you more and better than your 
sweetest desire and anticipation ! Could you, 
however, get any talisman to make this more 
secure than by having first done what you 
could to give an outing to one of these little 
suffering ones? Even if you have to club 
together with some friends to do it, will you, 
dear reader, try this year to give my wee 
cripples a healing and happy time? 

Any help for this purpose you can send 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by Sir John Kirk, Secretary and Director of 
the Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


New Members for the Month 


Miss G. Backwell, Hull, Yorks; Miss Bartlett, 
Boscombe, Hants; Miss Eva Batt, Parkstone, Dorset ; 


Miss E. Beacon, London, S.W.; Miss Marian Beale, 
Redcar, Yorks; Miss Molly Bewley, Sunningdale, 
Warwickshire; Miss Margaret A. Borley, Balham, 
london, S.W.; Miss W. Bransby, Toronto, Canada; 
Miss K. L. Broomhall, C.I.M. Girls’ School, Chefoo, 
China. 

Miss D. Campbell, C.I.M. Girls’ School, Chefoo, 
China; Mrs. Carter, Southsea, Hants; Mrs. Casey 
(for Sunshine Guild), New York, U.S.A. ; Miss Minnie 
Chubb, Plympton, Devon; Miss Amy Cross, Win- 
canton, Somerset. 

Miss Beatrice Doddridge, Parkstone, Dorset, 

Miss G. Everard, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Miss Gladys Feaon, Mussooree, India; Miss Muriel 
Foulger, Great Crosby, Liverpool; Miss E. C, Fitz- 
john, Southborough, Kent. 

Miss Barbara Giles, Brewood, Staffs; Miss Violet 
Gray, Parkstone, Dorset; Miss Gertrude Gunnell, 
Reading, Berks. 

Miss Linda Hewitt, Auckland, N.Z.; Miss P. G. 
Hole, Newton Abbot, Devon; Miss A. Holmes, 
Snaith, Yorks ; Miss L. Hussey, Bournemouth, Hants, 

Miss L. M. James, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
" Misses Gertrude and Dora Kitcher, Boscombe, 

ants. 

Master Herbert Lake, Wincanton, Somerset ; Miss 
Elsie Lax, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Miss Quieta Markwick, Southend-on-Sea, Essex ; 
Miss Hilda A. Miller, C.I.M. Girls’ School, Chefoo, 
China; Mrs. Minty, Newport-on-Tay, N.B.; Miss 
Janet and Master Duncan Moffat, Lockerbie, N.B. ; 
Mrs. B. Moxon, Sheerness-on-Sea, Kent. 

Miss I. Nash, East Ham, London, E.; Miss D. 
Nicholls, Godalming, Surrey ; Mr. F. Nicoll, Picton, 
New Zealand. 

Miss Winifred Ogilvie, Houston, Renfrewshire. 

Mrs. Pelling, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex; Misses E. 
and O. Phillips, Boscombe, Hants; Misses Mabel 
and Florrie Phillips, Parkstone, Dorset; Miss S. 
Pool, Wimbledon, Surrey ; Miss Ethel Puzey, Leyton- 
stone, N.E. 

Miss M. Ross, Nutley Abbey, Southampton. 

Miss N. Shepherd, Culls, Aberdeen ; Mr, Sweetman, 
Wincanton, Somerset. 

Mr. Harold Taylor, George Town, Jersey ; Miss L. 
and Mr. W. Tobbell, Picton, New Zealand. 

Miss E. Warr, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Miss 
Beatrice Wilkinson, Merton Park, Wimbledon; Mrs. 
Wylie, Airleywight, Perthshire. 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINES 


7s August number of Little Folks con- 
tains a splendid recipe for making 
children happy on even the wettest and 
dullest days at the seaside or in the country. 
The “ Nature Club” Holiday Competitions 
cannot fail to interest and amuse them 
even on the dreariest of days. 

Geoffrey H. White, Olaf Baker, Helen 
H. Watson, Ralph Simmonds, and many 
other popular authors all contribute splen- 
did short stories to this number. There are 
further exciting instalments of the serials, 
and many colour pictures. 


IRLS will find full instructions for mak- 
ing a pretty and serviceable bathing- 
dress in the August number of the Girl's 
Realm. They will also learn how to trim their 
own hats with feathers and quills made from 
lace, ribbon, silk, straw, etc., and how to 
crochet a baby cushion-cover in a quaint 
animal design. Bright holiday reading is 
a feature of this number. There is a seaside 
story by Olive Allen, entitled “ Pixie and 
the Publisher,’”’ and a number of season- 
able papers upon health and _ hygiene, 
fashions, nature study, etc. 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 
Conducted by “ ALISON” 
The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


HAPPY Month of Holiday Days to 

you all, Companions! By the end of 
the month I expect I shall receive a big 
budget of letters all about your doings in 
many places by sea and loch, river and moor. 
Don’t forget, in all your happiness and 
wanderings, the little children for whose sake 
we are having the Scrap-book Competition, 
will you? If you can paint in books some 
of the glorious scenes you pass they will be all 
the nicer. Probably some of you will be 
collecting photographic pictures of the sea 
and mountains so that our child friends who 
can’t go there themselves may get ideas as 
to what they are like. Have you ever tried 
to imagine what it must be never to have 
seen the sea? Try to describe it to some- 
one who has not seen it, and you will find 
it an almost impossible task to make them 
realise, 

My Letter Bag 

Such a lot of letters I have to read to 
you, so we will begin them at once. The 
South African mail comes at the top of my 
pile. How I wish a great many more would 
send me bright descriptions such as Hettie 
Joubert writes from Lower Paarl. Here is 
her account of a half-holiday trip :— 

“Yesterday afternoon we went to a farm at the 
foot of the Drakenstein Mountains. It was lovely 
driving out to it. 

“The road winds between the mountains and the 
river. As it is autumn now, the trees are brown and 
red with the dying leaves, and the veld is brown, red, 
and black in between the green. 

“ All along the way you meet coloured people going 
to town with dusky, little dark-eyed babies strapped 
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to their backs. These little groups are extremely 
picturesque, as they wear the brightest reds, greens, 
and pinks that they can find. They are usually 
accompanied by a few lean, brown Kaffir dogs. 

“Often you see a few fat cows driven by a mis- 
chievous little cowherd, who cracks his whip and 
whistles as he goes along. Now and then a part- 
ridge or a hare crosses the road, while sometimes one 
catches glimpses of soft-eyed antelopes, and here and 
there you see a solemn secretary-bird walking about 
on the look-out forasnake. At last one catches sight 
of the thatch-roofed farmhouse surrounded by the 
brown oak trees. It is an old Dutch house, with 
white gables and small-paned windows. On the 
principal gable one sees the date 1801, and thinks of 
the time when the old burgher and his wife sat on 
the ‘stoep’ drinking chocolate and watching the 
lovely sunsets. In front of the high stoep stand 
several grand old oaks, some more than a hundred 
years old. 

** At last we go to the orchard, where the apple trees 
are red with apples, and the reapers are seen in the 
distance, cutting the corn. After each one has 
received some apples and guavas, we go back to the 
house again. 

“ After resting in the old ‘ voorhius’ (front hall), 
the cart is inspanned again, and we drive away, laden 
with apples, guavas, pomegranates, and pears. 

“ As the sun is just setting, nearly every mountain 
has a different shade. Here one sees the dark blue 
Paarl Mountain; away in the distance is soft, hazy 
Simon’s Berg. On the right Riebeek’s Kasteel rises 
purple and mysterious. The Drakenstein Mountains 
are even more purple, and the shadows in their deep 
‘ kloofs’ seem even more mysterious. 

“ But soon one crosses the Berg river and is in 
Paarl again. 

“ We often go to farms in the district. I only wish 
you could come too. 

“1 hope Violet is still well and happy. She seems 
to be such a dear little girl.” 


You will agree, I am sure, that Hettie 
well deserves the Letter Prize that is going to 
her. There is a second letter from her in 


All young people are invited to become Companions in the “ How, When and Where 


Corner.” 


Those destring to join should fill in the coupon in the advertisement 


section, and send, with penny stamp for certificate, to “‘ ALISON,” THE Quiver, Za 


Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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THE QUIVER 


the pile, but the one must suffice for reading 
here, though I enjoyed both. 


A “Corner” Bazaar 
“Dear Alison,” writes Marguerite Beck 
(aged 10), Worcester, Cape Colony: 


“T got up a small bazaar for the ‘ How, When and 
Where Corner.’ I only asked my gs for contri- 
butions, so you must not expect much. I am enclos- 
ing you a postal order for {2 4s., and I hope it will 
go towards helping the Fund. I hope you will soon 
have a Competition for which we must write a story.” 


Marguerite has had my personal letter of 
thanks. Wasn’t it a splendid effort for her 
to make? We say “ Bravo!” in chorus, 
Marguerite, and send our thanks to your 
family for all their help. How I should have 
enjoyed hearing about the bazaar itself. 
Please tell us all about the next one you 
arrange. 

In the West Indics we have some capital 
correspondents. From Betty Balfour (Ja- 
maica) there are two notes. 


“*T am sending half a crown for Violet,” she says in 
one. “TI liked the last photos that I saw of you and 
Violet. About a week ago we had two earthquakes. 
They occurred about the middle of the night, but I 
slept through them both.” 


We hope no more alarming shocks than 
those will disturb you, Betty. It is delight- 
ful to have your gift and interest in Violet. 

Hilda Oiway writes from St. George’s, 
Grenada : 


“We used to live in the country,” she says, “ but 
we live in town now. I don’t like here as much as I 
liked the country. I miss the flowers and horses 
very much; it used to be my delight to feed the 
horses. We have only one pet now—a dog. His 
name is ‘Scamp,’ and he is a scamp by nature. He 
is black and very shaggy. He is a splendid watch- 
dog, and we are very glad to have him in the country 
to roam about with us. He tries to bite anyone he 
thinks will hurt us. Do you do very much fancy 
work? I don’t suppose you have much time for 
that. I generally do a bit of crochet, but now and 
then I do some embroidery. I am just finishing a 
crochet tea-cloth now; the lace is about 6 inches 


wide. A present is being made to Queen Mary from 
the women of Grenada. I think it will be a counter- 
pane made of Irish crochet, embroidery, and Corona- 
tion braid.” 


In a second letter Hilda said she had not 
been well and her mother had sent her to 
the country for two weeks. Embroidery 
is my favourite needlework, Hilda, though 
I do not have much time to spare for it. 
Can you do Irish crochet? That is the 
most beautiful kind ; do you not think so ? 
We hope the country made you quite well 


again. 
Hilda also receives a Letter Prize this 
month. Her letters are excellent, and we 


shall like to have many more. 

Then our little chum, Frieda Martin, treats 
me with fine generosity. Letters and post- 
cards come from her, at St. George's, 


Grenada, also, with regularity; and they 
always mean pleasure to me. 

Here is a postcard picture: “ Unloading 
Sugar Cane, Barbadoes.” ‘I have coloured 
this for you myself, and I hope you will like 
it. I have been ill, but am better now.” 
I hope you won't get ill again, Frieda. In- 
deed, I do like the postcard very much. 
Won’t you do some and put them in a scrap- 
book for our Competition? Frieda is only 
8, and I consider her letters very good in- 
deed for her age. In one she says: 

“T think that your idea of trying to keep two 
children in Canada is splendid. i really think we 
could — if all of us work very hard to get 
money. yway, I will send from 2s. to 3s. a year 
at least. I saw Violet’s photo in Tue Quiver, and I 
think she is a very pretty little girl.” 

Another letter still, and that tells me about 
a bazaar held for the church Frieda attends, 
and also about a pleasure boat, and some 
new friends. We hope the latter will become 
Companions, Frieda, and I hope you will 
enjoy the third Letter Prize: you have won 
it honourably. 

By the way, I am anticipating some letters 
from our new member in the Bahamas, 
Arthur R. Knowles. 


A New Companion’s Letter 

We must give a welcome to a new Com- 
panion in Australia. Esste Daley (aged 18) 
writes (from Marrickville, Sydney) : 

“ I should like to become a member of your Corner, 
I have been to England, so I know all about your 
country. It is just four years since I went. We 
were in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Isle of Wight, and Isle of Man. We 
enjoyed ourselves very much. We have a motor, 
and do a good bit of touring. Have you ever been 
along tripinamotor-car? The longest we have done 
was down to Jervis Bay, 137 miles in one day. I 
should like to correspond with someone belonging 
to the Corner. I am interested in Violet, and will 
forward something for her ex If you want 
to come to a beautiful land this is the one to come to!” 

Well done, patriotic citizen, Essie! I 
should like to come to your lovely land. 
Perhaps I may some day—who knows? 
Please send me letters about it often, and we 
should like to hear of your adventures in 
Europe. Thank you for your postcard also. 

It must be the turn of our Homeland mem- 
bers now. 

From Cushnie comes one of Mary J. Thom- 
son’s interesting notes : 

“TI am sending you the collecting-card, which I 
have got filled. I hope to get some more for my book 
yet, as I have not been over all my friends. I was 
pleased to see that you had got so much money for 
this year already. Our Violet Fund is rapidly grow- 
ing. I trust we shall soon be able to support three 
children. I hope David has as nice a home as Violet. 
‘ . I wish you could see our woods and hills just 
now; they are so lovely. There are a great many 
wild flowers in bloom just now, and the whins and 
broom are perfectly lovely. They are just in one 
yellow mass of blossom.” 
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IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


‘“Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 


THINK OF YOUR DEAR 
CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


AWARDED SEVERAL GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE, 


Write for Catalogue “P.” 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 
121, Oxford Street, London, W. 


British workers make 
Brasso, and 


British housewives use it. 
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The Best 


and Purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the World. 


MEDALS. 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


MINGH 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


BRANDAUER & Go, Lin, | 


WHOLESALE Wanenouse : 124, WEWCATE STREET, LONDON, 


IRISH LINEN 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 
a ome hem- | No. 20. — Gentlemen's cambric Waifs and Strays Society 


American size (about 3 | Handkerchiefs, tape or corded bor- 


ders, about 21 ins. square, 6/3 DS. 
».— Ladies’ linen Initial Hand- Ko. Initial Hand- N TLY P bs N 
kerchiefs, with Initial centred into | kerchiefs, pure linen finely hem- 


ins. square, with }-in. hem), 6, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Litd., 


ear and butterfly design, | stitched, about 194 ins. square, with e o 
doz. i-in. hem, @/6 per doz. Nearly 16,000 Destitute Children have been 
tes, Chey rescued ; over 4,200 now under the care 
recommended for wear .. oe “ ee . 1/4) per yard h Soci 
Linens, specially finish, lovel the 1ety. 
es including new spring tones, 45 ins. wide .. /* per y 
Carriage Paid on orders of £1 and upwards, Samples and CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 


llustrated Lists free on request. 


36, C, Donegall Piace, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 


London. BELFAST. Liverpool. London, S.E. 


Church of England 


Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 


and them from emitti 
although 
free from drugs or medicaments of 
any kind 


Cc AKES The Only Foods that Dogs Need 


All British Maastactere 
Sold by all Corn Metchants, Grocers, 
Stores, and 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY Lid.. Greeawich.S.E. City Office: 28 Mark Leas, E.C. 
MOLASSINE MEAL GIVES HORSES STAMINA 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


Mary was plucky, for she undertook a col- 
lecting-book as well asa card. You are doing 
nicely, thank you, Mary. To see the High- 
iands in early June is one of my ambitions ! 

Janie Crawford, of Biggar, says: 

“I enclose P.O. for 1s., which I have earned by 
helping mother in various ways. I am so glad we 
have been able to adopt another protégé, and I 
hope that our family will grow rapidly larger. I 
have just finished collecting 12s. 6d. for Sir John 
Kirk, R.S.U., to send a London cripple to the sea- 
side. I am going for a holiday this week to Colon- 
say, and will write later on and tell you how I enjoyed 
it. . . « 1 do not read much just now, because it is 
such good weather, and I have got a lovely bicycle, 
and often go out onit. I am glad Violet is enjoying 
herself in Canada so much. My favourite pastime is 
painting, and I have a beautiful oil-paint box, and I 
sit on the verandah and paint. Last year I painted 
a fire screen for mother.’ 

Janie is one of the best writers among my 
large circle of correspondents. I wish my 
own handwriting were as clear! Painting 
is a very pleasant hobby: you will be able 
to do a scrap-book, won’t you? 


Money from Sweets 

One of the pale blue budgets which I 
always welcome with such pleasure comes 
from our chum, Dora Brogdale (Hythe), and 
in it is a P.O. for 5s. 6d., her quarterly col- 
lection for our Fund. 

“TI never thought when I asked for the book that 
I should be able to get nearly so much as I have, 
but I am afraid I shall not always get as much. You 
see, Lent happening to come in this quarter, made 
it better. We always go without sweets in Lent and 
give the money to something ; and I got mother and 
one or two of my sisters to do the same as I did: give 
the money to Violet. I do hope —y get a lovely lot 
this quarter. What lovely weather we are having. 
Our garden looks quite gay. I don’t know whether 
you have any of the new Columbines? They are 
much poe than the ordinary kind, large spiky 
things, and they are such sweet colours ; ours are pi 
and mauve and yellow.” 

No, I have none of the new ones, Dora. 
Tell me, are they more difficult to grow than 
the old-fashioned kind? Your collection 
was splendid, and I quite understand that, 
though it won’t always amount to as much, 
you will just do your best, and no one could 
do more. 

“Dear Alison, I am sending = gs., the result 
of my last magazine. We still need money for 
Violet, do we not ? and as the magazine is called after 
her I should like the money to go towards her 
expenses. I enclose her letter, which you let me put 
in the magazine; it was very interesting, and she 
seems to be so happy. I do not know where we are 
going this summer, but hope to be in Edinburgh when 
the King is there, as I should like to see him.” 

_ That is Dorothy Jean Best's (Aberdeen) 
little letter, and with it was the “ Violet” 
magazine. It gave me much pleasure to read, 
and Jean is to be congratulated on her 
ability and success as an Editor! This is 
a very commendable way of helping our 


Fund, for it must entail a lot of work and 
need much perseverance to keep it going. 
The pen-and-ink drawings which Jean 
secures are capitally done, and some are 
very amusing. I wish other members would 
try this pleasurable method of money- 
raising. Certainly, the money can be kept for 
Violet, Jean. 


Homeland Letter Prize 
Winifred Johnston (Ophir, Orkney) apolo- ' 
gises for not answering a letter of mine, and 
gives as an excuse, “ house-cleaning and 
laziness!”” Two common troubles, Wini- 
fred, but I was glad of your letter at last! 


“My sister and brother are at the University. I 
am staying at home, but will be going to Edinburgh 
next winter. I have been working very hard in my 
garden, and in the evening I went on ‘ Peggy’ for a 
ride, and rode home with Daddy, who had been to 
Kirkwall and was riding an Arabian horse named 
* Ben-Hur.’” (Have you a yg of yourself 
on “ Peggy,” that we can have, Winifred?) “I 
second Peggy Macpherson about captains and knights, 
and would love to be knighted myself. I think I 
will earn some money by making toffee. I did it 
last year for the Church bazaar, and it was quite a 
success. I help mother in the house, and earn some 
money in that way. As I have not enough yet I 
will wait. I am so glad that we have two people to 
help now: as the saying is, ‘The more the merrier.’ 
I have been ing some people to join us, but have 
not got any yet. I will ask some others later on. 
I have a very nice music teacher who wants some 
toffee as soon as I have it, so you see that is a good 
beginning. Thank you very much for your un- 
expected letter.” 

We shall all hope to hear of a successful 
toffee-making, Winifred. I am waiting for 
other opinions about the knights and cap- 
tains, and the badges as well. 

Charlie McCash sends a gift of 4s. from 
Perth, as well as one of 2s. 6d. from his 
mother, who also writes me a kind note. 
Mrs. McCash is one of our ever-widening 
circle of mothers and fathers who are inter- 
ested. Charlie is pleased about David. 

Why, “It’s Scotland for Ever,” does 
someone say? ‘True, we are having a mag- 
nificent lead from our Scottish Companions. 
Just one other letter from across the Border, 
and then we will come nearer London: 


“TI should like very much to become a member 
of the ‘How, When and Where Corner,’ so enclose 
coupon. I do like to read the letters which are 
printed each month, as they so often give such an 
interesting account of the places in which the writers 
live,” writes J anette Murray (Springburn). “* My home 
is in ‘smoky Glasgow,’ but though many people do 
not realise it, there are many nice places in and 
around Glasgow. This year we have the Glasgow 
Exhibition, where North and South, and East and 
West, have met, and are living amicably together, 
the one roof of the Great White City, as it is some- 
times spoken of here, sheltering them. The Scheme 
for Violet is such a good one, I think, and I am very 
much interested in it. I do hope I have not wearied 
you, and that you will welcome me as a new Com- 
panion.” 
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Gladly, Janette, and I hope you will send 
me many such pleasant letters. We shoul J 
like to hear about your looked-for visit to 
the Exhibition. 

From Romford I have a brief note from 
Harold Naish, covering his subscription and 
the promise of a letter soon. 

Maude Girdlestone-Gill (Hove) writes for a 
collecting-card, and makes the suggestion 
that we should have a united bazaar in some 
central place. Thank you, Maude. Our 
membership is so scattered, though, that I 
think it is hardly feasible. The individual, 
smaller plans are, I feel, happier in many 
ways, and more practical for us. But I am 
always glad to have your ideas and hints. 

Our friend Dora Dewhirst (Stockton-on- 
Tees) writes: 

“IT have at last been able to persuade my cousin 
to join our Corner. . . Thank you for your " 
wishes about the exams. I am pleased to say I have 
not failed in anything, and even got 99 out of 100 for 
arithmetic!” 

Well done, Dora. I hope the same success 
will attend your tennis. Thank you for the 
coupon; we greet your cousin, Dorothy 
Wood (Barnard Castle), and I am looking 
forward to hearing from her. 

Dora Stewart (Wandsworth Common) is 
also a new-comer. She says: 

“TI think the Scheme is splendid, and will try to 
help ail I can. I enclose 1s. 6d. as a beginning. 
Harold Naish’s plan is a very good one. I will pro- 
mise 2s. a quarter, and later on I may be able to add 
more. I think it is nice to be able to help the children, 
and perhaps in the near future we may have another 
little girl to keep.” 

Annie D. H. Anderson (Edrom), Marjorie 
Grey (Folkestone), B. J. More (Keithfield 
Jarvis), and Connie Whittaker (Longford, 
near Derby) are fresh members from whom 
I am waiting to hear. 

Ralph Hill’s (Uppingham) kind note was 
very welcome. He is delighted about David, 
and lets his imagination have full play: 

“IT can see,” he says, “‘ a great and happy band of 
children prospering all over the world, helped and 
first started by our Corner. I like to read Violet’s 
letters and to know she is so happy.” 

I am happy to know that Ralph likes his 
business, and hope he will be prosperous. 

Kenneth P. Clarke writes : 

“IT have read for a long time about your Corner 
and should like very much to join. I read about your 
little girl from Dr. Barnardo's Home and how happy 
sheis. Well, I help already to collect money for them, 
so I cannot do much, but | will try my best to get 
something. Hoping I shall be a happy Companion.” 

This note comes from Sheffield, and we are 
very glad to have Kenneth in our Circle. We 
only ask that everyone shall do his or her 
“best.” Then we need have no fear. 

Poor Ida Margaret Wood had a nasty ill- 
ness, and was unable to- take the part of 


Queen of May at her school festivities. She 
sent me an interesting account of them from 
the newspaper. How kind of the Mayor of 
Derby to send you the brooch, Margaret, 
though I realise how keenly disappointed 
you were at being unable to play your part ! 
Many thanks for your very readable letters. 

There are other letters, but I have used 
up all our space, and I must just quote the 
Liza Lehmann song and say, “ Thank you 
very much indeed ’”’ to everyone. But, do 
you know, I have a big list of “‘ Lost, Stolen, 
or Strayed” Companions who have not 
written to me for a long, long while. Really, 
I shall have to put their names in our 
Corner in a missing letter puzzle, or some- 
thing of the kind. 


Alice and Mary Competition 

Before saying good-bye for another month, 
I want to tell you who are the winners in 
the Alice and Mary Competition. 

In the Home Section the list sent in by 
Ida Margaret Wood (aged 15; Alvaston, 
Derby) wins the Senior Prize. ‘ Alice Lor- 
raine’”’ is an old favourite of mine, Mar- 
garet, and I am interested to find that 
“* Mary Barton and Mary Marston ”’ have 
places in your memory. 


“I consider the following to be interesting cha- 
racters, says Margaret :— 
Alice Langton in * A Golden Shadow,’ by L. T. Meade. 
Alice Learmont in ‘ Alice Learmont,’ by D. Craik. 
Alice Lorraine in ‘ Alice Lorraine,’ by R. Blackmore. 
Alice of Old Vincennes in ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’ 
by B. Takington. 
Mary Derrick in ‘ Thomas Dryburgh’s Dream,’ by 
A. Swan. 
Mary Powell in ‘A Bachelor in Search of a Wife,’ by 
by R. Black 
ary Anerley in ‘ Mary Anerley,’ by R. more. 
Mary Barton in ‘Mary Barton,’ by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Mary Trevelyn in ‘The Wizard’s Light,’ by Silas 
Hocking. 
Mary Yates in ‘Our Neighbour, Widow Yates,’ by 
G. Stebbing. 
Mary Unwin in ‘ Mary Unwin,’ by Alan St. Aubyn. 
Mary of Lorraine in ‘ Mary of Lorraine,’ by J. Grant. 
Mary Lynde in ‘Wheat and Tares, or The Vicar’s 
Betrayer,’ by Barclay Carson. 
Mary Marston in ‘ Mary Marston,’ by G. MacDonald. 
Mary Neville in ‘ Mary Neville,’ by A. F. Slade.” 
Winnie Wood (aged 13; Hornsey, N.) 
becomes the owner of the Junior Prize. 
“The Basket of Flowers” was in all the 
older children’s libraries, but I thought it 
had gone out of fashion nowadays. Winnie's 
writing and the arrangement of her para- 
graph are very creditable. Let me give 
Honourable Mention to Ralph Hill, Ida 
Jones, and Evangeline Steel. The Foreign 
Section of the Competition will be dealt 
with next month. Winnie says: 
“I do not agree with Alice Dalgliesh in saying ‘ all 
the proper, uninteresting girls in books are named 


Alice or Mary,’ but I often used to think the same 
until I read ‘ The Basket of Flowers,’ by Christopher 
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von Schmied. I think that the character of Mary 
Rode in it quite redeems the Marys’ characters, and in 
my opinion excuses the exceptions who are uninterest- 
ing. Mary was the daughter of a poor man in Ger- 
many, and from the age of six years she grew up 
without the love of her mother, who died after a long 
iliness. What courage and faithfulness she must 
have been gifted with, to wend her way through her 
many troubles so bravely. How forgiving she was! 
Even after the finding of the ring, when the farmer's 
wife declared her still a thief, she was ready to for- 
give her when her innocence was confirmed and fully 
believed by all. She reverenced her earthly 
parents, and was a comfort to them. During her life 
she always strove hard to tell the truth, which must 
have been a difficult task for one so frequently in- 
volved in the evils of this life. Truly did Christopher 
von Schmied say : 
‘A faithful witness will not lie, 
But a false witness will utter lies.’” 


I am not announcing a fresh Competi- 


tion. If you are not aii already busy with 
the scrap-books I trust you will begin at 
once. There are Letter Prizes for the win- 
ners, and I am looking forward to an extra 
large mail this month, as nearly all of you 
have holidays. In the September “‘ Corner” 
you will find an account of our Fund up to 
the end of June. You will be pleased with 
it. But work hard and still harder, please, 
for we have ambitions ! 

And now, joy and good fortune to you all, 

With your friend’s love, 


Goer: 
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“I WONDER” 


By MARGARET GIBBONS 


T was rather a funny name to give 
her but then, she was a funny little 
girl She was five years old, and her right 
name was Marjorie, but nobody ever thought 
of calling her by that title, and I don’t 
think she would have answered to it if 
they had She was just little “I Wonder” 
to everybody, and well she deserved the 
name for she wondered about everybody 
and everything 

She was not a nasty little girl, Oh, no! 
I dare say you woulda have liked her very 
much until she ‘ wondered” what made 
your best dolly’s eyes open and shut, when 
she would promptls poke them out to 
see. 

She “ wondered” one day why the poor 
cat always had to wash herself by licking 
her paw and rubbing it over her face, and 
resolved to give her a “real’’ wash. So 
she took her into the bathroom, turned 
on the tap, and nearly drowned the poor 
thing. She certainly gave it a cold, and 
she also caught one herself, and then “ won- 
dered’ what made her feel so ill that she 
had to stay in bed 

“If you don’t leave off wondering you 
will land yourself into a nice kettle of fish, 
young lady,’’ said the big jolly doctor who 
laughed every time he spoke. 

When he had gone little “I Wonder” sat 
up in bed, and, do you know, she simply 
couldn't help wondering what a kettle of 
fish would be like. 
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She tried hard to read her picture-book, 
but she kept thinking that the boys and 
girls were fishes, and that they were swim- 
ming about in huge black kettles. 

At last, she could stand it no longer. 
Looking at the clock, she found that it 
was nearly tea-time. 

Slipping on her dressing-gown, little 
“T Wonder” toddled down to the kitchen, 
meaning to ask Mary what she thought a 
kettle of fish would be like. When she 
got there she found her cutting the bread 
and butter for tea. 

“Mary,” she started, “I wonder what 

“You wonder upstairs, miss,” said Mary, 
“or your mamma will be cross when she 
comes in.” 

Just at that moment the milkman called, 
and she said hurriedly, “I must run out 
for a moment, dear. Stay here till I come 
back, but don’t touch anything, will you ?”’ 

Little ‘‘I Wonder” was so busy wonder- 
ing about the kettle of fish that she did not 
hear the last part of Mary’s sentence. 

When she was alone she looked very 
thoughtfully at the big fat kettle, which was 
waiting to be filled for tea, and said very 
softly, “‘ I should like to see it full of—well, 
you know what.” 

Presently she wandered out into the 
pantry to see if there were any tarts left 
from yesterday, and there, on a large dish, 
were seven beautiful shining fresh herrings, 
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The little girl was so excited that she 
ran with all her might into the kitchen, 
and dragged the kettle out into the pantry. 

It was heavy, and little “I Wonder” 
blacked her hands and face, to say nothing 
of her dressing-gown, but she did not mind 
that in the least. 

“One, two, three!” and in the shining 
fishes went, one after the other. 

The afternoon sun played ‘“ Hide-and- 
seek’ with the beautiful scales, and made 
them glitter and change colour almost every 
second. 

“ Four, five, six!’’ Now the kettle was 
full, and little “I Wonder” looked with 
admiring eyes upon her work. There was 
still another fish left, and it seemed such a 
pity that it should be left out of the kettle, 
so she stuffed the tail-end into the spout, and 
left the body hanging out. 

She thought it looked splendid, and made 
up her mind to have a kettle of fish every 
day, if mamma would let her. 

Suddenly she wondered whether the poor 
things were thirsty, and as the kettle 
happened to be in the sink she turned the 
tap on them. The water splashed over her 
and made her very wet, but she laughed as 
if it were a fine joke. 

“Poor fings! Drink a lot!” she said, 
as she trotted back to the kitchen. She 
could still hear Mary talking at the gate, 
and the fire looked so very nice and bright 
that little “I Wonder” stretched herself 
on the hearthrug with one black dimpled 
hand under her cheek, and fell asleep to 
dream of gaily coloured fishes swimming 
about in big black kettles. 


The next thing she knew was that Mary 
was shaking her roughly with one hand, 
while in the other she held the kettle filled 
with fish, and one sticking out of the spout. 

“You naughty, wicked girl!’ said she. 
“What did you do it for?” 

“Well,” said the little girl, “I won- 
dered 

“You wondered!” repeated poor Mary 
angrily. ‘‘ You are always in mischief. 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What will mistress 
say ?”’ and she burst out crying. 

“Never mind,” said little ‘‘I Wonder,” 
trying to comfort her. “ I’ll tell mamma all 
about it, and let her whip me if she wants 
to.” 

Just then her mamma appeared in the 
doorway. 

On Mary’s cheek was a perfect impress 
of her little girl’s chubby, black hand, while 
little “‘I Wonder” was gazing dolefully at 
the kettle of fish which was now standing 
on a chair. 

Instead of being very cross, as some 
mammas might have been, Mary’s mamma 
laughed so much that two big tears rolled 
down her nose, fell on the floor, and lived 
for ever in the carpet. 

“Oh, you little Turk!” she said at last, 
when her breath, which had run away, 
had come back to her. ‘ Just see how wet 
you have made yourself! Now all the tea 
will taste of fish, and all because you 
‘wondered ’!” 

“IT won’t wonder any more, mamma,” 
said the little girl, But she did, ever so 
many times, and she is still known as little 
Wonder.” 
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“ Did you hear? She's just asked for Antipon." 
“ And avery wise woman, too. I was quite as stout as she is, 
and Antipon has made me as slender as you are, dear.” 


How to Deal with Over-Fatness. 


Tue slender shape is at the present time one of the 
desiderata of womankind. To be fashionable a 
woman must be slim, willowy, supple; the swathing 
garments now worn look extremely ungraceful on a 
full figure. A ‘‘dumpy woman"—well, you all 
know what Byron said. 

Any tendency to over-fatness may be easily over- 
come by taking Antipon, the famous permanent cure 
for obesity, the stimulating, re-invigorating, re- 
beautifying remedy, which has earned the following 
glowing encomium from one of the greatest of our 
modern physicians and scientists, Dr. Ricciardi, of 
Paris: ‘'I must frankly say that Antipon is the only 
product I have ever met with for very quick, very 
efficacious, and absolutely harmless reduction of 
obesity ; all other things are perfectly useless, and 
some very dangerous. You are at liberty to make 
whatever use you like of this letter, as I like to do 
justice to such perfect products.’ 

Antipon is a simple liquid preparation containing 
nothing of a mineral origin. The discovery was the 
result of years of earnest scientific research, and its 
vegetable constituents have the most valuable tonic 
properties, besides producing fat-reducing results of 


a most extraordinary nature. Every dose of Antipon 
adds to health and strength ; every dose helps to take 
away some of the superfluous fat which is robbing one 
of both beauty and vitality. 

There is a reduction of from 8 oz. to 3lb. within 
a day and a night of the first dose; the latter 
quantity, of course, is only reached (it has sometimes 
been surpassed) in extreme cases of obesity. With 
the recovery of normal weight the Antipon treatment 
may cease entirely, for it will be found that the 
tendency to the formation of too much fat has been 
thoroughly conquered. 

Antipon’s tonic qualities are magnificently demon- 
strated by the improvement in appetite and 
digestive efficiency. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, &c. or, should there be any 
difficulty, may be had (on sending remittance) 
privately packed, carriage paid in the United King- 
dom, direct from the Antipon a 
Street, London, S.E. Antipon can be from 
stock, or on order from all Druggists and Stores in 
the Colonies and India; and is stocked by wholesale 
houses throughout the world. 
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very best tyre 
existence” 


The above extract from a recent testimonial shows the high esteem in 
which Palmer tyres are held by not only one, but thousands of cyclists. 
Therefore specify and insist on “ the very best tyre” for your machine— 


PALMER 


Art Catalogue post free. Send for it to-day to the 


PALMER TYRE, LTD., 119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 
— CYCLE TYRE DEPARTMENT, 103, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


* VASELINE ” is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
and now world-famed emollient preparation, manufactured by the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. 

Most people know that “* VASELINE ” is ideal for the skin, but 
not so many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, 
such as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their 


special virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected 
part, internal or external. 


It is worth the while of any careful reader 
to note the uses of these valuable preparations, 


“VYASELINE” itself is tasteless and 
odourless, and cannot get rancid. When 
sold in 4d. and @d, tubes it is sterilised in 
manufacture. 

CAPSICUM “VASELINE” is the 
best home remedy for internal pains (such as 
Colds in the Chest, Stomach Cramps, and 
Toothache). In collapsible tubes, 1g, 

“VASELINE” JUJUBES are an 
agreeable form of taking ** Vaseline ” in- 
ternally for Coughs, Sore Throats, &c. ig. 

CAMPHORATED “VASE- 
LINZ” is a highly efficient remedy for 
Rheumatism, Gout, and painful Swellings. In 
collapsible tubes, Ig. 

LATED “VASELINE” 
possible antiseptic dressing for 
rber's Itch, &c. In collapsible 


Send 2s. 6d. for full Trial 
“VASELINE” Equipment 
(Pure, Capsicum, Camphor 
lee, Cold Cream, & Perfumed 
Soap); or useful descriptive 
Booklet, post free. 


BORATED “VASELINE” is valu- 
able for Catarrh, and is a universal antiseptic 
ointment. Ondy in collapsible tubes, 1s. 

OXIDE OF ZINC 
o NT is the great healer of Sores 
and Eruptions. In collapsible tubes, Ag. 


MENTHOLATED “ VASE- 
7%” is for Nervous Headache, Sore 

Throat, Nasal Catarrh, &c. (wherever Menthol 

is recommended). In collapsible tubes, Is. 
ARNICATED “VASELINE” is 

the friend of cyclists and pedestrians: for 

Sprains and Bruises. In collapsible tubes, Ag. 
SALICYLIC “VAS 

lieves Gidema, Rheumatism, &c. 
POMADE “VY. 

cately petemet for Toilet and Hais. 

various forms, 6a. 


to 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 


42, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.O. 


WHITE “ VASELINE”’ is “‘Vase- 
Mne’’ in its most State, delightfull 
perfumed for the Toilet. In metal-cap 
potties, Ag. § glass - 
As. 6d. and in tubes, 
“VASELINE”’ COLD CREAM is 
the best known Skin Preservative. In tubes, jars, 
and boxes, from @d@, Excellent after shaving. 
“VASELINE” CAMPHOR ICE 
allays all Irritation of the Skin. In 1d, tins 
and boxes and tubes. 
“VASELINE” TONT 
assists Hair Growth by removing all obstacles 
and promoting an unequalled beauty and 
vitality. In bottles, is., 2s., and 3s. 
“VASELINE” TOILET SOAPS 
superfatted with and 
ve a clean, fresh odour after using. 
84. tablets. 


Stoppered 
nc 


The word *‘VASELINE"’ 
is our 
Registered Trade Mark, 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


AUGUST 6th. JEREMIAH TRIED AND 
ACQUITTED 


Jeremiah xxvi. 


Points TO EmpuHasisE, (3) God's 
through His servant. (2) The Prophet in 
his own defence. (3) The result of the trial. 


The Unpopular Side 


“ id I were a young man,” said an 

eminent publicist, ‘‘I should attach 
myself to some unpopular reform and fight 
diligently for it, knowing that the unpopular 
reform of to-day will be the accepted policy 
of to-morrow.” 

Jeremiah was declaring God’s message 
to the nation, and he was unpopular because 
of that. The people did not want to be 
warned of their doom—the doom that 
always accompanies wrongdoing. And so 
they laid hold of the prophet, thinking, 
perhaps, that if they could punish him they 
might get rid of the consequences of their 
neglect of God. But God’s purposes are 
never thwarted so easily as that, and the 
punishment comes swift and sure, in spite of 
human efforts to avoid it. 


Suffering for God 

eremiah was seized and put on trial for 
faithfully publishing God’s message. Many 
a man has been called to suffer in a righteous 
cause. The Rev. J. Goforth, who himself 
escaped as by a miracle during the memor- 
able riots in China, tells that in North China 
a Christian father and son were taken by 
the Boxers, who dug a hole and said, “‘ You 
old man, if you do not recant we will bury 
you alive in this hole.” He said, “I will 
follow my Master. He has loved me with an 
everlasting love, and I would not go back 
on Him now.” They buried him up to the 
chin and said, “There is just one more 
chance. A few more shovelfuls will end it.” 
The old man said, ‘‘ I do not fear. My Jesus 
will receive me. And he was soon smothered. 
His little son, fourteen years of age, stood 
weeping. ‘“‘ You see what has happened to 
your father? Do not be so foolish. Come 
into the temple and bow down before the 
idols."’ But the boy loved his Saviour, and 
he said, ‘‘ Do you suppose I would go back 
on my blessed Saviour like that? No, I 
want to go to Him and my father.” They 
buried him up to the chin, and then said, 
“Remember, it is only a few more shovel- 
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fuls.” ‘I don’t care, I will soon be with 
my God.” He was soon smothered, as his 
father had been. They both preferred to 
suffer and to die rather than be untrue to 
their Lord. 


AUGUST 13th, JEHOIAKIM BURNS THE 
PROPHET'S BOOK 


Jeremiah xxxvi, 


Points To Empnasisg. (1) A call to repentance. 
(2) Baruch before the Princes, Q) The King's 
contempt for the message. (4) The doom of 
Jehoiakim. 


The Wicked Jehoiakim 


JEHOIAKIM’s answer to the Lord and His 
prophet was to take his penknife and 
deliberately cut the roll into pieces. These 
he contemptuously threw into the fire, as 
if by this action he had ended the whole 
matter and defeated the purpose of God. 
“This was an act of peculiar and intoler- 
able wickedness,”’ writes one commentator, 
‘burdened with every aggravation possible. 
It was committed in defiance of luminous 
evidence that the prophecies of Jeremiah 
were indeed the word of the living God. 
The act of the king was the worse in that 
the Word which he so treated was a word 
not only of threatened wrath and judgment, 
but also of tender entreaty and still proffered 
grace. It was committed despite earnest 
remonstrance from some of those that stood 
by. To make the deed as bad as possible, 
this was done on a public fast day, when 
professedly the king and people were con- 
fessing their sins, and imploring the grace 
and help of God in the nation’s extremity ! 
The destruction of the roll of the book of 
Jeremiah was not only very wicked, but no 
less foolish and useless. The Word of the 
Lord could not be hindered from fulfilment 
because the roll on which it was written was 
burnt.” 
Judgment after Rejection 

All the stern truth contained in the roll 
of Jeremiah, its tender pathos, its passionate 
appeals, were lost on the king, and after his 
rejection of this last offer of mercy nothing 
remained but the judgment to come. How 
often has this experience been repeated 
since! Just as the messages of the prophets 
were rejected again and again, so was the 
message of Christ Himself spurned by those 
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who heard it; and to-day, even in our own 
land, a deaf ear is being turned to the warn- 
ings of the Gospel, while its invitations are 
being ignored. 

“For about six years after this, as far as 
we know,” says Dr. John Robson, in his 
admirable short life of the prophet, “ Jere- 
miah uttered no prophecies, while the doom 
on the guilty city and its guilty king was 
working itself out. Two years Jehoiakim 
seems to have held out against the power of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and then to have sub- 
mitted to him. After three years more he 
rebelled and brought on himself the Chal- 
dean armies. The accounts of his end are 
obscure. In Kings we read that he slept with 
his fathers, but are told nothing of his 
burial. In Chronicles we are told that 
Nebuchadnezzar bound him in chains to 
take him to Babylon, but not that he took 
him thither. He evidently, either by guile 
or force, was brought into the camp of the 
enemy, and there was seized and bound. 
He may have died from the hardship of his 
position, or been cut down when trying to 
escape, and his body been thrown out of the 
camp without burial.” 

It is an impressive and solemn lesson 
that the story teaches—that to refuse 
God’s offer of mercy is fatal alike to the 
body and the soul. 


AUGUST 20th, JEREMIAH CAST INTO 


PRISON 
Jeremiah xxxvii. 

Points To Empuasise. (1) Jeremiah proclaims 
God's judgment on Judah. (2) The Prophet 
in the dungeon, (3) The Prophet's interview 
with the King, 

Faithful in Persecution 

THEY might put Jeremiah in a dungeon, 
but they could not prevent the grinding 
process of God’s wheels. Jeremiah was pre- 
pared for suffering. He knew that the faith- 
ful and fearless proclamation of God’s 
message would bring him into opposition 
with the king and rulers. 

An old Korean who became a Christian 
was persecuted by his relatives and brutally 
injured. His pension was taken from him. 
“Very well,”’ he said, ‘I’m old, anyway, 
and can’t live long. I'll see Jesus that 
much sooner. Praise the Lord! They are 
spreading the news of the Gospel every time 
they try to hurt me.”’ 

In the second century they brought a 
Christian before a king, who wanted him 
to recant and give up Christ and Christian- 
ity, but the man spurned the proposition. 
The king said, “If you don’t do it, I will 
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banish you.” The man smiled and answered, 
“You can’t banish me from Christ, for He 
says He will never leave me nor forsake 
me.”’ The king got angry and said, ‘‘ Well, 
I will confiscate your property and take it 
all from you.” To that the man replied, 
““My treasures are laid up on high; you 
cannot get them.” The king became still 
more angry, and said, “I will kill you.” 
“Why,” the man answered, ‘I have been 
dead forty years. I have been dead with 
Christ, dead to the world, and my life is 
hid with Christ in God, and you cannot touch 
it.” ‘* What are you going to do with such 
a fanatic?” said the king. What? The 
man whose trust is in God, and who is doing 
His will, is far above the petty persecutions 
of his time. 


AUGUST 27th, JUDAH CARRIED 
CAPTIVE TO BABYLON 
Jevemtah xxxix. 
Points To Empnasise. (1) Jerusalem under 


siege. (2) The punishment of Zedekiah. (3) 
Jeremiah set at liberty. 


Ir is indeed a grim and terrible tragedy 
that is described in our lesson. After a siege 
lasting for a year and a half Jerusalem was 
taken. ‘‘ The Babylonian princes took their 
seats in state in the middle gate, between 
the upper and the lower city. Zedekiah 
fled in the opposite direction, viz. south- 
wards, with muffled face to escape recogni- 
tion, and like one digging through a wall 
to escape (Ezek. xii. 12) between the 
two walls on the east and west sides of the 
Tyropeeon Valley, by a street issuing at 
the gate above the royal gardens and the 
fountain of Siloam. Zedekiah was over- 
taken in the plains of Jericho. He was taken 
for judgment to Biblah, at the upper end 
of Lebanon. There Nebuchadnezzar first 
killed his sons before his eyes, then caused 
the eyes of Zedekiah to be dug out. Thus 
were fulfilled the seemingly inconsistent 
prophecies, ‘‘His eyes shall behold his 
eyes” (Jer. xxxii. 4) and (Ezek. xii. 13) 
“He shall not see Babylon, though he shall 
die there.” 

The lesson of these incidents is the lesson 
of to-day—that whatever a man (or a nation) 
sows that does he also reap, for ‘‘ though 
hand join hand the wicked shall not go 
unpunished.”” There was much wisdom in 
the advice of the Jewish Rabbi, Eliezer— 
“Turn to God the day before your death.”’ 
‘* But,” said his disciples, to whom he gave 
the advice, ‘‘ how can a man know the day 
of his death?” The Rabbi answered, 
“True ; so you should turn to God to-day ; 
you may die to-morrow.” 
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BREAD AND HEALTH. 


HOSE who study the hygiene of food cannot but be 
T gratified by the result of the introduction of the 
standard loaf by Sir Oswald Mosley, for on all sides 
we hear of nothing but good resulting from the use of what 
must be regarded as a happy mean between the old-fashioned 
brown bread, containing the bran and other useless parts of 
the grain, and the chemically-bleached white bread which is 
robbed of most of its nourish. 


flavour. Messrs. Charles Brown & Co., the well-known 
millers of Tower Bridge Flour Mills, London, and Waddon 
Flour Mills, Croydon, mill their standard flour strictly 
according to the Doctors’ Manifesto, and they send this 
flour to bakers all over the country, They can supply it at 
very short notice, so that everyone can be sure of getting the 
genuine standard bread by insisting on the baker supplying 


ment, This question of stan. 
dard bread has arrested the 
attention of all thinking men, 
and especially of the medical 
fraternity, many of whom are 
convinced that we should see 
fewer narrow-chested, stunted 
children if they were given the 
unvitiated 80 per cent, standard 
bread; while the men and 
women of the next generation 
would be a better developed, 
sturdier, and healthier race. By 
80 per cent. standard bread is 
understood bread made from 
flour containing 80 per cent. of 
the grain after the bran and 
poorer middlings have been 
eliminated. there be less 
than 80 per cent. after the 
milling processes have been 
completed, the flour has lost 
some of its essential qualities, 
while if more be left the flour 
still contains some of the in- 
digestible and useless particles. 
This was the decision con- 
tained in the Doctors’ Mani- 
festo. There is a tendency, un- 
fortunately, among the poorer 
classes to despise all but the 
whitest bread, in purchasing 
which they undoubtedly waste 
a large proportion of their 
slender earnings on food from 
which the most valuable and 
highly nutritious properties 
have been eliminated, It is 
worth remembering that the 
use of standard bread is 
followed by the most beneficial 
effects upon the teeth, and 
those who have the welfare of 
children at heart would do well 
to insist upon the nursery being 
supplied with standard bread; the crust, especially, is 
excellent, both for whitening and strengthening the teeth, 
It is, of course, important that the right kind of standard 
bread should be adopted for daily use, and the matter 
deserves care and consideration, The flour that is used for 
some so-called standard bread is certainly not prepared 
according to the Doctors’ Manifesto, and the appearance 
and flavour of the bread suffer, The ideal standard loaf 
should be a light golden brown and have a sweet, nutty 


bread made from Brown’s Standard Flour. Should readers 
of THe QUIVER experience any difficulty in procuring 
bread made from this flour they should send a postcard to either 
of the mills mentioned for the name of the nearest baker who 
can supply it. 

Bread made exclusively from Brown’s Standard 
Flour is a perfect food in its own section of a complete 
dietary, has a delicious, nutty flavour, and is of the correc. 
light golden brown. 


Ask your Baker for his Standard Bread guaranteed made 


Solely from BROWN’S STANDARD FLOUR 


Q.—A ng., 1911.) 
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Pernickety Questions 


DETAILING THE SMALL 
GRIEVANCES OF THE 
EVERY-DAY TOILET 


I.—The Little Things that Count 


F course, it is the little things that 
count—the button in its right place 
or the button dropped nobody knows where ; 
the exact little twist which the smart woman 
gives to her hat, or the deprecating little 
flop of the dowdy woman’s headgear; the 
softly elusive whiff of delight coming from 
somebody’s handkerchief—making one won- 
der whether the bearer of it has been explor- 
ing the fairies’ garden of flowers and spices 
—or the heavy, sickly, penetrating odour 
which pervades the scented woman, and 
induces sensitive folk to shun her company. 
How ts it, by the by, that one perfume can be 
so delightful and another so obnoxtous ? 
Madam, it would take pages of letterpress 
to answer your question, and I can spare 
you but aline or two. This, however, I will 
assure you. Royal Vinolia Perfume is 
entirely free from those heavy odours which 
your good taste so rightly condemns. The 
most exquisite essences of flowers and sweet- 
scented meadow grasses are gathered into 
this delicate perfume. It is always dainty, 
because always elusive—keeps one busy 
catching it, so to speak. Yet you will find 
that several days after its application the 
fragrance remains as fresh and delightful as 
when you first dropped it—sparingly—on 
your handkerchief. Its price is 2s. and 
3s. 6d. per bottle, 
of all chemists. 
Well, to  pro- 
pound a second 
question, Why can- 
not someone invent 
an absolutely re- 
liable tooth - paste 
that will answer 
every purpose reasonably required of it? 
The ordinary tooth-paste is irritating in 
many small ways—leaks through the joints 
of the tube, refuses to press out in an even 


and steady flow; separates into “curds and 
whey,” or hardens into a cake, according 
to its own inherent proclivities, and, in 
either case, gets wasted. 

Madam, your wishes have been antici- 
pated. Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste is 
delightful in every way. When _ pressed 
from the tube it assumes a ribbon-like 
curve, specially designed to make it adhere 
to the bristles of the tooth-brush. It never 
becomes hard, never separates, cannot scratch 
the enamel of the teeth—the nicest paste and 
the most nicely packed paste one can buy. 
Price, 6d. and 104d., of all chemists. 


Now, about soap: Js there any real differ 
ence between this and that, so long as one 
gets a good and expensive make? All the 
difference in the world, madam. You may pay 
2s. 6d. per tablet for a very poor soap, or you 
may take my advice and pay Is. for a box of 
three tablets of Royal Vinolia Toilet Soap, 
and give this a fair trial. Its constituents 
are wholly vegetable; it contains no free 
alkali, and cannot therefore burn the skin; 
it produces an exquisitely soft and luxurious 
lather—all small points, taken one at a time, 
but just the little things that count. 
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‘The Church Army 
Fresh Air Homes 


HOLIDAYS 


FOR 


CAREWORN MOTHERS 


WITH THEIR 
AILING AND HALF-STARVED 
CHILDREN. 


FUNDS urgently needed to send 
them to SEA and COUNTRY for a 
FORTNIGHT’S HAPPINESS. 


Cheques, &c., crossed ‘ Barclays’ a/c, Church 
Army,"’ payable to Prebendary Carvite, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, or Mr. W. F. Hamitton, K.C., Hon. 
Treasurer, gratefully received by Miss WALKER, 
Hon. Secretary Fresh Air Dept., Church Army 
Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRYANT 


SPECIAL 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES; 


Afford Protection from Fire. 1 


32 AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE. ‘ 


As an upholstering material leather has 
many disadvantages. It soon becomes 
shabby ; cracks and peels. 


Rexine is a leather without these draw- 


backs. 


It wears well and can be washed 


when soiled. Its cost is one-fourth that 
of leather. 


Rexine is made in the same rich colour- 


ings and grains as ordinary leather and 


is indistinguishable from it. 


Your furnishing house will 


supply samples. 


In case of difficulty write— 


British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 


u HYDE, near MANCHESTER. 
2 
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OF CASSELL’S 


NATURE BOOKS 


Works by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 
Iliustvated with Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Author and his brother, Cherry Kearton. 


KEARTONS’ NATURE PICTURES BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 


In 72 Rembrandt Photogravures, 24 Coloured Plates, How, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them, 
| and hundreds of Photographic Reproductions, with De- Containing over 15 Coloured Plates ot Eggs, 6 Photo- [| 
scriptive Text by Ricuarp Kearron, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. gravure Plates, and over 400 Pictures of our Native 
Complete in Two Handsome Volumes. Cloth gilt, gilt Birds; their Nests, Eggs, Young, etc. New and Cheap 
top, 15s. each net. Edition. Cloth, gilt top, 14s. net. | 
| 
|| QUR BIRD FRIENDS WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA 
Their Food, Feathers, Flight, Nests, Eggs, Young, Songs, Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
= With about t00 New Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. With Frontis- 
ané Cneap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. piece and about 180 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. : 
|| STRANGE ADVENTURES IN DICKY- Chap Edition, 5s | | 
_ | NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS 
Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, an With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly 
Overheard by the Author Lavishly Illustrated. Cloth, 200 beautiful Illustrations of Song Birds; their Nests, || 
38. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s Eggs, Young, etc. etc Cloth gilt, 6s \| 
With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly ELBORN | 
160 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; also 1s. 6d. Ss 


With Notcs by R. Kearton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. Con 
taining upwards of 120 Illustrations of Birds 
Beasts, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, and Flowers 
Cloth gilt, 38 6d. 


WILD NATURE’S WAYS 


With Rembrandt Frontispiece and about 200 
ry Illustrations from Photographs. Cloth gilt, 6s 


4 


BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 


|| WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS 


Photographed in Colour direct from Nature by H. By W. Swaystanp. Complete in 4 vols., each 
EssenniGu Corke, F.R.P.S., with Descriptive Text containing 40 Full-page Coloured Plates from Drawings 
by G. CLrarke Nurtatt, B.S With 25 Plates and 25 by A. THoxBurn, and Descriptive Text. Cloth, 3s. 6d 


Diagrams of segments of the flowers. Cloth, 5s. net. per vo! 


| LIFE HISTORIES OF FAMILIAR PLANTS | THE NATURE-LOVER'S HANDBOOK 


By Joun J. Waro, F.E.S. Popular Account of their De- The Delights and Beauties of the Countryside described ; 
by Eminent Naturalists. With monthly Nature Tables 


BOOKS ON TREES AND FLOWERS 


ent, Habits, and General Phenomena. With Rem- 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


brandt Frontispiece and numerous I!lustrations reproduced 

from Photographs and Photo-micrographs taken by the BIRDS OF LOCH AND MOUNTAIN 
Author lot gilt opul th, 

~ 74 Cloth gilt, ¢ Popular Edition, cloth By Seton P. Gorvon, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. With upwards 


of 90 Reproductions from beautiful Photographs taken 


HOW TO FIND AND NAME WILD from Nature. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
FLOWERS THE BIRD FOLK AT HOME 


By Tuomas Fox, F.L.S. Being a new method of observing By May Byron. A book for the Child Nature-Lover. 
be su With 6 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Illus- 
fants in the british 1€S wee numcrous ustrauion trations in the Text. 1s. net. 


Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2 
FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 
By Henry Scuerren, F.Z.S. With 13 Coloured Plates 
and — of other Illustrations in the Text. Cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. | 


By Prof. F. E. Hutime, F.LS., F.S.A. Complete in 
9 vols. With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates in each and 


Descriptive Text. Cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASONS THE SUN'S len : i 
By Epitn Howes. With 4 Full-page Colour Illustrations | | 


By Prof. F. E. Hutme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 80 beautiful FRANK V ha clot 
Coloured Plates from’ Drawings by the Author. Cloth by Frank Watkin Charming h cover, 38. 6d. net. 
gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net; leather gilt, 5s. net. | DENIZENS OF TI 1E DEEP 

HOW TO KNOW THE TREES By F. Martix Duncan, F.R.P.S. With numerous 


Illustrations from Photographs. A book which will 


By Henry Irvine : With Frontispiece in Colours and fascinate everyone who has hunted for crabs and seaweed |=! 
Ijlustrations in the Text by the Author. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. on the sea-shore. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 

la 

Send P.C. for charming Illustrated Catalogue of Cassell's Nature Books, post free trom if 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE LONDON, E.C. 
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The further usefulness of Boy Scouts was proved at_a recent Demonstration held in Tottenham Court Road. 

number of Boys belonging torn spe) lst ay Cross Troop Boy Scout *‘ The Greys,”’ showed how easily large (3%, could 4 
extinguished with he Fire Extinguisher. The Fires were of an exceedingly fierce nature, consisting 
of a wooden structure Nk with Petrol and Para e small inset above shows a large ‘containing 
40 Gallons of Tar which had been burning several minutes extinguished by boys of *‘ The Greys od Troop in a few seconds. 


The price of this wonderful Extinguisher is only &}/- and is g teed to in effective for many years. 


particulars can 66 KYL-FYRE,” Limited, 


obtained from 


Registered Office-EASTBOURNE; or 7, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 


Recent Success 


THE JESUIT 


With Frontispiece in Colours. Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The book tells of an attempt by some Papist plotters to make a political 
tool of an enthusiastic and promising young M.P., and out of the gloom 
ofhatred and conspiracy there emerge the white flowers of ioveand peace, 

Plotting and counter-plotting, together with two charming love 
stories, combine to make one of the most interesting books Mr. Joseph 
Hocking has ever written. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, or free 3s. 9d., con 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


usr for RS THE FAMOUS 
6. UFFERE SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES. 
oON N to Ss Requiring no galling straps or bandages to hold them in position, 


COMFORT—SAFETY. 
BOON FROM UJ PTU Just What You Need—Get One. 


FEMALE ATTENDANT FOR LADIES. 


Belts for all purposes— 
GENERAL SUPPORT. WARMTH. 


UMBILICAL HERNIA. 
"MOVABLE KIDNEY. 
LIST @ 
ELASTIC HOSE A ) HOSE A SPECIALITY. 
SALMON & ODY, 164, Strand, London, W.C. 


AND AT BOMBAY, INDIA. 


Established over 100 Years. Tel. No, : 14947 Central. 
ad 
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CASSELL'’S POPULAR 


g 
A BIBLE COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS I 
Bible Edited by BISHOP ELLICOTT. In small, handy volumes, printed on thin paper, cloth, 2s, each. 
leather limp, 2. 6d. net. - 
Com- NEW TESTAMENT Ti Philemon, Peter. Jude, & John " 
Romans H &James The Revelation 
ment- | St. Mar Corinthians L. & I. 
aries Ephesians OLD TESTAMENT (On thicker paper) 
ippians 
The Acts of the Colossians, ssalon- Leviticus, 3 merenemy, 2s. 6d. 
— Apostles ians and Timothy -, 2s. 6 
A Series of Little Booklets by Eminent Divines, bound in Cloth Covers, with red edges. 16, each. 
My Comfort in Sorrow. By HucH Macmittan, | My Emotional Life. By the Rev. P: ebendary 
CHADWICK, 
eart My ell By the Right Rev. Asuton OxENDEN, My Growth in Divine Life. By the Rev. Pre- 
late Bishop of Montreal. bendary Revnowns, M.A. : 


Chords My Work for God. By the Right Rev. Bishop | My _ Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Correri... BICKERSTETH. 


My Walk with God. By the Very Rev. J. F. My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very Rev. 
ONTGOMERY, D.D., A Dean of Edinburgh. Dean Boy.e. 


A Series of Books Edited by CANON BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. They are bound in a charming 


Ch Cloth Cover. Price 1s. 6d. net each. 
SOCIAL LIFE HOME LIFE 
Life By the BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. By the BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 
Series | CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE CO-OPERATION WITH GOD 
By CANON HENSLEY HENSON. By ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D. 


LITTLE FOLKS BIBLE STORIES | THE CHILD’ S BIBLE 


By EDITH ROBARTS. With 32 beautiful | With Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
Books Colour Pictures and many Black-and-White | throughout. Cloth gilt, 7a, 6d. With 100 Full- 
Illustrations by H. L. Bacon. Picture boards, page Plates, 12 in Colours. Cloth gilt, gilt 
for 2s. 64. edges, 10s, 6d. 
Child THE CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST | THE LITTLE FOLKS’ SUNDAY | 
ren With 8 Coloured Plates by W. H. MarceTson BOOK. With 48 Full-page Plates (24 
| and W. Sracey, and 16 Black-and-White in Colour and 24 in Tint), with accompanying 
Plates. Cloth gilt, Se, net. | text. Picture boards, 3s, 6d. ; cloth gilt, Se. 
P AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 
Books By Dr. ALFRED ROWLANDS. Cloth, Studies in the Alternatives to Faith. By W. H. 
1s. 6d. net. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Promot- 
ing THE FAITH OF A LAYMAN THE VOICE OF JOY & HEALTH 
Thought Studies in the Recoil from a Professionalized By ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, D.D.  Lee- 
Religion. By Prof. WILLIAM FREDERICK | tures setting forth the principles of earliest 
_ OSBORNE, M.A. Cloth gilt, 3a, 6d ' Christianity. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 3a, 6d. 


At all Booksellers’, or from Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E E.C, 
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“THE REWARD OF MERIT.” 


We are always pleased to hear of the success of our 
advertisers, and just now are gratified to notice that 
the '' Egglossa"’ Manufacturing Company, the makers 
of those wonderful Hair Tonics, have been awarded, 
at the International Health Exhibition in Paris, ‘‘ The 
Grand Prix,’’ Diploma and Gold Medal. 

For an English firm to go into the heart of Paris, 
where they are supposed to excel in the matter of 
toilet, and carry away such honours, speaks volumes 
in favour of their preparations. They certainly 

ssess virtues peculiar to themselves that are not to 
be found in other hair tonics. It is not often that we 
especially recommend an article, but we certainly 
think that our readers will do well to give ‘‘Egglossa 

ial. 
The Tonic is sold at one shilling a bottle, and 
Shampoo Powders at one shilling a box. The address 
will be found in our advertisement pages—The 
‘‘Egglossa’’ Manufacturing Company, Bishopston, 
Bristol. 


TO STAMMERERS. 


A Gure in Six Weeks. 


Personally or by correspondence. Boys educated during 
treatment. Professional references. 


Principal—HAILSHAM COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


This beautiful 
Catalogue 
presented free to 
every lover of 
Nature 


Contains 

32 pages, 

with 88 
Photographic 
Lilustrations. 


Ae 


Noo rejoices the heart of the 
lover of Nature more than to have 

a constant source of knowledge 
about the trees, flowers, birds, and 
insects—to which he can resort, and in 


his quiet solitude learn about the wonders 
of Nature’s marvellous ways. 

Cassell'’s Nature Books Catalogue con. 
tains particulars of nearly 50 popular 
Nature Books, with 88 photographic ilius- 
trations, which have been selected from 
the books mentioned therein. For this 
charming producion, send post card 


to CasseLt anv Co., Lrp., La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Promote the Beauty 
and Purity 


of Skin and Hair 


with Cuticura Soap 


The regular use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when neces- 
sary by Cuticura Ointment, 
does more for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, 
itching scalps, and dry, 
thin and falling hair than 
all other methods com- 
bined. Purest, sweetest 
and most economical for 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


Sold througtiout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@#-F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. bookies 
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The weather 
keeps changing. You cannot 
order the weather, but you can order 
a hat, coat, and pair of boots at Jacksons’ 
to exactly suit the weather—furthermore to 
suit your pocket. 


Don't buy high priced boots, buy Jacksons’ and 


you will realise the wonderful Jackson value. The 
same thing applies to Jacksons’ hats and raincoats. 


Jacksons’ famous Hats, 3/9. 
Jacksons’ famous Raincoats, 21/. & 30/s. 
Jacksons’ famous Men’s & Ladies’ Boots, 10/6. 
Jacksons’ Ltd. have branches in all large towns. If you 
cannot visit one send for illustrated style book, 
and you will be supplied by pst. 


Jacksons’ Ltd.,Victoria Works, 


SWITZERLAND 


Intending Visitors can obtain the fullest information from the 


OFFICIAL AGENCY OF THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
CARLTON HOUSE, 1lb, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, etc., sent free of charge, including ‘‘* THE HOTELS 
OF SWITZERLAND,” a most useful and comprehensive Guide. Through Tickets 
issued to all parts of Switzerland; also Circular Tickets and 15-day, 30-day, and 

45-day Season Tickets for all the principal Railways and Lake Steamers. 
Telegrams: Eisenbaha, Londoa. Telephone : 8367 Gerrard. 
(MENTION THIS MaGazine.) 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Ioeague of Tooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Sb6illing. 
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PLASMON FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. It has cured rmanently the 
very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc., 


when everything else had failed. In almost every case Fits 
cease entirely trom the first dose. It is recommended by 


one sufferer to another, and, by that means, is now being 


contains &0 TIMES more proteid nourishment SENT To ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


than ordinary Custara Powder. oa 4 
| Ordinary Custard Powder—0-4 % proteid. Many thousands of testimonials have been received, and more 
are coming to hand every day. 


PLASMON 21°3 9° 
fo 21, Portlock Road, Maidenhead, 


NO EGGS REQUIRED 
' A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of To Mr. Nicholl. "™ Mateh 6, 1911. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly forward to Mrs. Larbey P 
CUSTARD IN PERFECTION. 4 /6 bottle of Oze ne as possible. 


{ am pleased to say that it is making a wonderful 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY | She nas been steadily improving aver 
one attack since, and that is two months ago, and \ { q 


| she used to have attacks every fortnight. She is ‘g 
getting better, too, in bodily strength; she used to ae 3 


be so weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 


any strength. I enclose order for same. Al ‘ 
is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 1 am, yours truly, ’ a 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- M. LARBEY. i Me. 
—— a ao will relieve quite a This is only one from many thousands of letters which have 
P been received, al! testifying to the extraordinary efficacy of 
WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS OZERINE. |t has cured sufferers of all ages, from 18 months 
to 80 years, I invite you to 
arouse on, promo’ e flow 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- You need not spend one penny on it. On receipt of postcard 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 1 will send ahostutely free, I 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in that you will find it most successful. 
. AS 
due course ASK FOR Pri ée. Gd. and tie bott! t fi 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, I. W. NICHOLL, "sos" 


of 


Time will make your writing 


blacker if you use Onoto Ink. 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets blacker 
the older the writing is. 


Onoto Ink is so good because of the way it is 
made. Here is the science story. 


The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter is added. 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see what 
you write. The permanent and rich black colour is due to a 
change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which age 
keeps turning blacker. 

It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not corrode or 


spoil your pen. Ask your stationer or store for 


Onoto Writing Ink (Blue-Black). 
Onoto Writing Ink (Black). 
Onoto Writing Ink (Red). 
Onoto Copying Ink (Blue-Black). 
Onoto Copying Ink (Black). 


In bottles, 6d., 1/-, 
1/6 and 2/- each. 


CUSTARD 
| 
| = = ——— } an 
| 
A\ Writing INK = 
— 
MM AV ONOTO| | 
‘A JINN & Writing Ink 


A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house. 


It is a reliable Health Insurance. Nothing else can better 
protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comfort. 


Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
exercise. If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 


FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system. 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


OLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


. 


Sond your Dress 
|| 2 CLARA & C2 | 


JHE CLEANERS 
cleaned «mate like new) |||| 


FIXED CHARGE 
Postage paul one 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


| MAGCASSAR OIL | wW H ITE 

| | 
HAIR 
Preserves, Beaut!ifies, Nour!shes It. & 8 LU | 


Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 


Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
to the Royal Houses of England 
and Spain. 


BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. 


= 


fact s0lden Colour for Fair Hair. i 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


¢a.r. 9-10 x (—10.) Printep anp Pustisnep sy Cassett & Company, Limitep, La Bette Sauvace, Lonpon, E.G 
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